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Preface 


This is an attempt to study some aspects of the educational problem 
in India in the period between the arrival of Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
and the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The book deals with govern- 
ment policy, growth of education and political changes in India 
during these years. The relationship between English education 
and the shaping of the new political elite- was discussed by B.T. 
McCully in his English Education and the Origins of Indian 
Nationalism. Undoubtedly a pioneering work in this field, it was 
published more than thirty years ago and covers the period upto 
1885. McCully's major concern was to show how Western education 
produced a class which led the nationalist movement. The impact 
of the new education was however much deeper, more subtle and 
complex. The present work which makes use of source material 
which has become available since, shows how the differential rates 
of growth of education affected political development and created 
tensions within Indian society. While English-educated Indians were 
pioneers in many fields, it is important to bear in mind that the 
type of education they received limited their vision and narrowed 
theirappeal. Educated ina foreign medium of instruction, alienated 
from their own people, they failed to create a broad-based mass 
movement. 

This work is based on my doctoral dissertation for the University 
of Cambridge. I am deeply grateful to Professor J.A. Gallagher for 
originally suggesting this subject to me and for his invaluable help 
and guidance throughout the period of my research and writing. 
I must also thank Dr Anil Seal who gave me ungrudging help and 
Corrected many errors of style and judgment. The views expressed 
and the mistakes which remain are mine alone. 

My research in India was greatly assisted by a fellowship grant 


vi 


from the Historical Unit of the Indian Statistical Institute, New 
Delhi. I am grateful to the Ministry of Education, New Delhi, and 
to the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United King- 
dom, for enabling me to spend a year in Cambridge completing this 
work. 

Iam indebted to the various archives and libraries I have used: 
the India Office (Commonwealth Relations Office) Library, London; 
the Library of the University of Cambridge; the National Archives 
of India, the Central Secretariat Library and the Nehru Museum 
Library, all in New Delhi. 

My thanks are also due to my husband who encouraged and 

. compelled me to finish this both as a thesis and as a book. 


New Delhi i 
September 1973 i Aparna Basu 
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Introduction 


In the course of the nineteenth century India underwent a remark- 
able transformation. There were social and religious reform move- 
ments, a literary renaissance, an awakening of patriotic feelings and 
a sense of nationality. Political ideas and associations developed 
which contributed to the emergence of Indian nationalism. English 
education was a crucial factor in socializing and communicating 
political ideas. 

The decision to introduce English education in India was a momen- 
tous step taken by the British raj and the year 1835 can be regarded 
as an important landmark in modern Indian history. Throughout 
the non-Western world in recent centuries, the process of moderniz- 
ation has been accelerated by contact and conflict with the West. 
The introduction of English education was one of a series of acts 
which collectively opened the doors of the West to the East. In 
every sphere of modern Indian life, though the influence of tradition 
persists, the impact of the West can also be traced. Much of the 
organization of the democratic state, its secular character, the 
Structure of its institutions, and the political principles underlying 
them are all largely European in inspiration. Similarly, the social 
reforms in Hindu society, the movements for the emancipation of 
women and for the removal of untouchability reflect Western 
influence to a considerable extent. 

The negative alienating effects of English education are fairly 
obvious. The education system by building up an educated 
elite and neglecting popular education helped to preserve and 
strengthen the barrier between the upper classes and the masses. 
The use of English raised the class barrier even higher. The low 
rate of literacy, the method of teaching, neglect of training of tea- 
chers, contempt for manual work, emphasis on a literary education 
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and neglect of technical education which was inevitable arm = 
context, and the creation of a gulf between an elite e ie = 
English and the masses—all these constituted formidable > sta pun 
in the path of development. The precise pattern of ‘learning icis E 
West’ depended on the degree of political independence. In ee 
and to a much more limited extent in Ottoman Turkey an 5 
Egypt of Mohammad Ali, modernizing efforts were first made P 
the army, administration and economic life. It is tempting be 
speculate on the kind of Western learning India would have borrow 
had she been independent. , 
Initially the raj piss on the support and consent of the ugue 
educated intelligentsia. But during the latter half of the nineteen 
century this class turned to nationalist politics. f 
Official British interest in education dates from the early years 0 
the nineteenth century. From the time of Lytton’s viceroyalty 
both Calcutta and London began to feel uneasy about the politica 
implications of the movement which their predecessors had set 
under way. But it was not until the time of Lord Curzon that any 
serious administrative effort was made to halt this drift and correct 
these implications. Accordingly, it is the inception of Curzon $ 
viceroyalty in 1898 which the present work takes as its starting 
point. Curzon’s successors continued his efforts to control the 
education system and attempts in this direction lasted till 1920 
when under the system of Dyarchy introduced by the Montagu 
Chelmsford Reforms, education became a ‘transferred’ subject in 
the hands of Indian ministers. The years 1898 to 1920 thus form 4 
logical period for examining what government wanted to do in the 


field of education and for assessing how far its policies were successful 
Between 1898 and 1920 there were four Viceroys, but Curzon 
administration has receive 


d the greatest attention because he WS 
the originator of the new Policy. His successors were never able 
to give the same time to education and did not fundamentally alte! 
his policy. Moreover, they lacked Curzon’s energy, vision an 
drive. Again, Calcutta University and Bengal are dealt with 1? 
» because Bengal was the problem province during 
these years. The government of India was also more concerne 
aont ithe university in the capital of which the Viceroy was the 
Chancellor, 


e 
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During the period there were three principal agencies for the 
spread of Western education. They consisted of the schools and 
colleges created by the Sovernment, by Christian missionaries and by 
private Indian enterprise. Roman Catholic missions had been 
operating in South India since the sixteenth century. Protestant 
missions had made a small beginning in the eighteenth century, but 
their activities expanded rapidly after a ban on missionary activity 
was removed in 1813. The pioneering work in the field of education 
of men like William Carey, Henry Martyn or Schwartz cannot be 
overestimated. In the days when the East India Company was 
unwilling to accept a direct responsibility for the education of the 
Indian people, the Christian missions came forward and established, 
some of the earliest modern schools and colleges. Later on the 
Company did accept the responsibility for education, but the exten- 
Sion of direct government effort was so slow before 1854 that the 
needs were largely met by missionary institutions. Christian 
colleges were among the first to bring Western ideas of education 
to India, thus preparing the way for many of the cultural and 
political events which were to follow. But after the report of the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882, the missions generally gave 
up plans for extension and decided to concentrate on the efficient 
maintenance of a few institutions. The impetus behind their effort 
had slackened by the end of the nineteenth century! and during the 
years under consideration the demand for Western education was 
increasingly satisfied by the efforts of private individuals. To begin 
with the missionary educational institutions had some differences 
with the East India Company, but during the years 1898-1920 they 
rarely came into conflict with the Education Department? The in- 
fluence which they exercised upon the development of education 
was of the highest value and importance. Nevertheless, a study of 
missionary schools and colleges has not been included here because 
they posed no problem for the government at this time. 

Private Indian enterprise in education had also begun its operation 
early in the nineteenth century, but it was during the last quarter of 
the century that private charity, public spirit and educational aspira- 
1. J. Richte, History of Missions in India (London, 1908), pp. 313-15, 


2. A. Mayhew, Christianity and the Government of India (London, 1929), 
Chapter XV. 
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tions combined to cover much of the three presidencies with a = 
work of schools and colleges largely beyond the reach of the gove 
ment. Since it was at this time that the government began - 
associate English education with unrest, and since it was precise 4 
in these institutions that education came closest to disaffection, i 
was they who bore the brunt of the new education policy. . ; 

The aim of this book has not been to give a complete history 0 
Indian education or of Indian politics. Three themes are interwoven. 
The first is official education policy and its transformation towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. A detailed examination. of 
education policy emphasizes the importance attached to the subject 
both by officials and by Indian politicians. It shows that education 
was regarded as a subject of crucial importance, invaluable as A 
ally, terrible as an enemy. It also reveals the amount of time an 
effort involved in formulating policies and the difficulties of imple- 
menting them. Even a Viceroy as powerful and autocratic as 
Curzon could not carry his educational reforms to a successful 
conclusion. There were educational and political reasons why 
education should have been taken in hand, but efforts to do so 
proved ineffective. The educational history of this period cannot. 
however, be merely based on official documents and files. Govern- 
ment policy is only one side of the story. Any realistic study of this 
nature must be concerned not only with the educaters but also with 
the educated. The second theme is, therefore, the growth of English 
education. Though India was administratively a single unit, there 
were regional variations which cannot be ignored. This makes it 
necessary to move from an all-India standpoint to a consideration 
of the nature and spread of education in different provinces. Here 
a selection has to be made. Obviously, the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay must be studied, since here British 
rule had the longest history and here too the impact of British 
policies had been the deepest. As a contrast to these long established 
bases, a study has been made of the growth of education in the United 
Provinces as an interesti 


ng specimen region in central India which 
e 
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But what this connexion was is not always clear. The earliest 
Western educated elite was produced in Bengal and here it contribted 
much to the growth of nationalist politics. The Bengal model 
need not of course necessarily apply to the whole of India. There 
is in any case no monocausal explanation of Indian nationalism. 

The Western educated elite was not the only one in the field. 
There was a traditional social elite which overlapped it, because 
these groups were the first to see that the new education could help 
them to keep their old pre-eminence. There was a traditional 
political elite also, such as the zamindars and taluqdars. Below 
these levels, the richer and middle peasantry were politically impor- 
tant. Thus there were elites and sub-elites of various kinds. " 

In the years under consideration the nationalist movement was 
dominated by the Western educated elite and it is with this group, 
particularly in Bengal and Maharashtra, that this study is mainly 
concerned. Political development was not uniform all over the 
country and this had something to do with the uneven rates of educa- 
tional growth. There were different rates of growth in one region as 
compared with another and also between one group in a region as 
compared with another. An analysis of the differential rates of 
growth of education among various regions, communities, castes 
and linguistic groups throws light on some questions which are of 
great importance in the history of the sub-continent during the first 
half of this century. 


1 


Curzon and Educational Policy 


he twenty- 
In December 1898 when Curzon landed at avait c8 
fourth Governor-General of British India, EA i imi been RODE 
educating the people through a foreign me xe tenga, the 
on for nearly seventy years. Pondering ag ot of so many 
ambitions, the achievements, the errors, the dosi that if he 
years of English education in India, Curzon en a bad season’? 
could frame ‘a good education policy, it would not be aed to EE 
work." Among the ten questions to which he wa nines FA 
immediate attention, education was second in imp vise be was 
gave such high priority to educational reform beca Eis central 
convinced that the system had become ‘strangely sigue d. (bat 
authority and government control’. The Viceroy Mes most 
education was of vital importance and was perhap ation W25 
clamant necessity of all’ in India. Because here sica source O 
required not primarily as the instrument of culture or Pall nationa 
learning, but as the key to employment, the condition o ery class © 
advance and prosperity and the sole stepping stone for gredi even 
the community to higher things. ‘It is a social and poli 


s 
k : ho ha 
more than an intellectual demand. The man in p pets of 
grasped the educational Problem has got nearer to th ; 
things than any of his comrades an 


the 08 
d he who can offer to us the 


3 
educational Prescription is the true physician of the State. 


1906); 
1. T. Raleigh (ed), Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), (London, 
p. 315, to as CP 
2. Curzon to Godley: 1.5.1901, Curzon Papers (henceforth referred 

Mss. Eur. F, 111 (160), 
3. Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), P. 347-8 
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The educational system introduced in 1835 was probably the 
largest single Westernizing agency in nineteenth century India. 
In 1837 English replaced Persian as the official language and in 1844 
Lord Hardinge’s administration announced that those educated in 
English would be preferred in all appointments to office. The 
result was a very rapid increase in the demand for English education. 
As the government alone could not satisfy the demand, private 
schools outside its sphere of control were bound to grow and their 
growth was precipitated by the policy declaration of 1854. At the 
time of the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company in 
1853 the House of Commons appointed a Select Committee which 
made a thorough inquiry into educational developments in India. 
The result was Wood’s Despatch, so called after Sir Charles Wood, 
the then President of the Board of Control. Wood’s Despatch 
looked forward to a time when the government would no longer 
have to maintain a system of education. Government colleges 
and schools were now reinforced by private institutions by means of 
the grants-in-aid system. In 1859 and again in 1864 the Secretary 
of State reaffirmed that the aim of the system of grants-in-aid was to 
stimulate the efforts of private institutions and local committees, 
and a feature of the growth during the thirty years after the Des- 
patch was a large increase in the number of schools under private 
management. In 1854 schools teaching English were just under 
way, and their development by grants-in-aid which were to be distri- 
buted by the new Departments of Public Instruction, now became 
the official policy. 

In the 1880s the Hunter Commission once again urged the govern- 
ment to gradually withdraw from direct support and management 
of educational institutions, especially those of the higher order. 
The arguments in favour of withdrawal were based on considerations 
of economy, in the hope that it would stimulate private effort to fresh 
exertions and introduce a greater variety in the type of higher 
education. In its resolution appointing the Commission, the 
government said that it would: 

Offer every encouragement to native gentlemen to come forward and aid, even 
more extensively than before, in the establishment of schools opened on grants-in- 
aid system. It is chiefly in this way that the native community will be able to 


secure that freedom and autonomy of education which is an essential condition 
of any sound and complete system. It is not in the opinion of the Governor 
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General-in-Council a healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should 
be cast, as it were, in the same Government education mould. Rather it is desi- 
rable that each section of the people should be in a position to secure that des- 
cription of education which is most consonant to its feelings and suited to its 


wants.* 

This recommendation was accepted by the government which 
decided to maintain henceforth only a few schools as models to 
private enterprise. If the aim of this policy was to discourage the 
growth of higher education, it failed miserably; but if its purpose was 
really to encourage Indian private effort, the policy succeeded beyond 
all the hopes of the government. In 1882 there were 63 English arts 
colleges; in 1902 there were 140; the number of pupils increased from 
5,442 to 17,148. The number of English secondary schools which 
were unaided increased during these years from 2,133 to 5,097 and 
the number of pupils in them from 1,49,233 to 4,22,187.! The 
increase was most marked in the unaided colleges and schools 
privately managed by Indians. There were only 11 such colleges 
with 716 students in 1882; by 1902 there were 53 unaided colleges 
with 5,803 pupils in them. The number of unaided secondary 
schools nearly doubled in these twenty years and the number of 
pupils increased more than threefold? 

Higher education had not only expanded but had also developed 
some serious defects. It was evident that in many colleges and 
schools the quality of teaching was poor, textbooks and equipment 
were inadequate and standards low; an excessive emphasis on 
examinations dominated high school, and university teaching 
encouraged cramming and parrot learning. Reform thus seemed 
necessary from purely educational considerations. Lord Curzon 
felt that Indian education was in a mess and must be ‘lifted from 
this furrow' before it was finally *dragged down and choked in 
the mire"? 

It was in the time of Lord Dufferin that higher education came to 
be regarded as the root cause of the growing unrest in the country. 
Confidential and semi-confidential circulars were issued to local 
authorities to curtail government grants to universities and colleges. 


1. Indian Education Commission Report, 
2. Review of Education in India, 1886, 
in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, pp. 68 
3. T. Raleigh (ed.), 1 


1883-4, vol. I, p. 451 


P. 46; 4th Quin. Review of Education, 
Ua: 


Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), p. 318. 
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British officials in India saw a direct link between English education 
and the rise of nationalism. They viewed the Indian National 
Congress and its leaders as a microscopic minority created by the 
Indian universities and cut off from the rest of the population. 
Curzon believed that the first and foremost cause of political unrest 
in India was ‘the education we have given to the people of the 
country’, Thus, his object in attacking the education system was not 
merely to make it more efficient. It is not à ‘Judicrous travesty of 
his real intentions to say that his education reforms were also 
Politically motivated. As the educated class became more yocal in 
their criticism, earlier doubts about the wisdom of launching English 


education in India were reinforced and gave new point to an aware- 
ness of its dangers in an Indian setting. Did it not produce men 
Who were ‘ill-regulated, averse from discipline, and in some cases 
actually disloyal'?? As the government had moved out of the 
fleld of higher education, Indians had moved in, and control of 


education was handed over by the government to its critics. 


f The year 1897, the last year of Lord Elgin's viceroyalty, had been 
ull of troubles and of all these troubles the plague had given the 
government and the people the most anxiety. The Bombay govern- 
Ment took measures to combat this calamity and in Poona British 
Soldiers were employed to see that the orders were strictly followed. 
Some of them were guilty of excesses and harassed the people. 
Tilak bitterly attacked the government's plague measures and the 


general state of public excitement and anger resulted in the murder of 
XI Rand, the Collector and Plague Officer of Poona, and his 
associate, Lt. Ayerst, on 22 June 1897. The murderers, Damodar 
nd Balkrishna Chapekar, were subsequently tried and executed. 
Tilak was also accused of preaching sedition and was sentenced to 


s bw 
“ighteen month's rigorous imprisonment. S 
f Bombay, sent the official docu- 


m Sandhurst, the Governor o 
SA relating to the Poona murders to tlie Secretary of State, Lord 
George Hamilton, who found it impossible to dissociate their 
ideas and their hatred of England from the course of education 
and training through which they have passed’.* To Curzon he wrote: 
7 povat Fraser, India under Curzon and After (London, 1911), p. 181. 
T eh: Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), P- 316. 
amilton to Curzon, 11. 10. 1899, C.P. (158). 


wre 
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You never, I am sure, undertook a task which was more necessary than that of 
looking into the control of education in India. It is almost, if not quite, the first 
duty of an autocratic Government, and in this, as in many other things, we bave 
been terribly misled by false analogies derived from the English practice. To my 
shame I must confess that it is only within the last three or four years that I have 
fully realized this; but recent events in Bombay Presidency, and the facts which 
those events made me acquainted with for the first time, have, I hope, opened my 


eyes, 

Sir Charles Ollivant, a member of the Bombay Council, had 
impressed upon the Secretary of State the need for much tighter 
control over education, so Bombay was asked by London to make 
a thorough inquiry to ascertain whether the educational facilities 
provided in its schools were being used to propagate hostility to the 
established order. If so, it was time to review a system which had 

` allowed ‘such perversion of its beneficent purpose'.? , 

The gradual adoption and extension of Western ideas of agitation 
and organization, Hamilton believed, was the great future danger e: 1 
British rule, and as education drove deeper, the British in India 
would come under more ‘subtle and continuous' attacks. It was the 
Spread of education, a free press and selection by competition for 
public services and the civil courts which had undermined the 
autocratic foundations of British rule and dragged it into a 'shifting 
and unstable quagmire of sham Radicalism and anti-English feeling : 
Western education grafted upon ‘Asiatic mentality and fanaticism 
had so upset the mental balance of some of its recipients as to make 
them ‘ruthless and senseless perpetrators of murder’. The murder- 
ers of Rand and Ayerst were well-educated, while Curzon Wyllie 
had been shot by an Oxford graduate. But it was too late now tO 
lament Macaulay's decision to introduce English education; to £O 
back on this policy would ‘invalidate our claim to the Government 
of India’.* So the India Office felt that the best that could be done 
in the situation was to tighten control and slow down the educational 
Juggernaut. It hoped that there would be less disloyalty as a result. 
and improvement in teaching standards would be a satisfactory 
by-product. Curzon was sincere when he told the Simla Conference 


1. Hamilton to Curzon, 1 


By Despatch from Secretary of State to Bomby, No. 19 Edn., 16.12.1897. 
3. Hamilton to Curzon, 


roS 1 6.1.1903, Hamilton Collection, Mss. Eur. F. 123. 
A Se Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections (London, 1917), 


0.11.1899, C.P, (158). 
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in 
not E pen he desired ‘with an honesty of purpose that is 
B dep and V ont to place the education system .- upon a 
Dien ke iiic basis 2 but he was being a little disingenuous 
lion. pele E aeg was the only motive behind the new educa- 
fully d = act, Hamilton congratulated him upon so tact- 
skill with E any reference to political considerations: A admire the 
esor FS you absolutely ignored in your address the political 
a e present system and based the necessity of reforms 
teer? ional grounds alone.'? , 
s viceroyalty thus marked a turnir 


educati A 
a policy. He formally abandoned 
hould not interfere in education. Instead he was for a policy 
LJ 


Where 
System the state could have the initiative and control a planned 
totoa from the centre. He believed that the government would have 
ssert ‘that ri ibili i tende o 
abdicate?s esponsibility which there had been a te ncy t 
E 7 
un set about the task of framin 
and SE characteristic energy and drive. 
Sense 1Borous mind, a tremendous capaci 
of dedication to duty. His watchwor 


ng point in government 
the doctrine that the 


g a new education policy 
He was a man with a clear 
ty for hard work and a 
d was efliciency and he 
k of a modern adminis- 


urely official conference, 
was invited, but no 


dei educationists were included and this the educated Indians 
Se es regarded as a deliberate insult. Curzon was 
avine ; by nationalist leaders as well as the Indian press for not 

B invited any Indian to the Simla Conference and for having 


CE 
Pt its proceedings secret. The Viceroy delivered a long opening 
i i calling attention 


ns in a series of 156 resolutions, 


ea 

Kd one of which Curzon himself had a hand in drafting. He 

à N for six hours a day for sixteen days and as a result suffered 
ysical collapse. It was On the basis of these deliberations at 


ays : "M ; 
YS and embodied its conclusio 


1. Ralei 
ih Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), P- 339. 
3. Ralei do to Curzon, 25.9.1901, C.P. (160). 
8h, Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), p. 325. H 
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Simla that the Viceroy planned and carried out his educational 
reforms. The Simla Conference was followed up by the appoint- 
ment of the Indian Universities Commission in 1902 with Sir 
Thomas Raleigh as it Chairman, ‘to inquire into the conditions and 
prospects of the universities established in British India, to consider 
the proposals for improving their condition and working, to 
recommend measures to elevate the standards of university teaching 
and to promote the advancement of learning’. 


^ 


X. Raleigh Commission Report, 1902, p. 1 


2 


University Reforms 


gne first topic placed before the Simla Conference was that of 
ee ty education. The system had not been revised since 1857 , 
nd the organization of universities left a great deal to be desired. 


= method of teaching was most unsatisfactory. Curzon warned 
at a people could not be expected to rise in the scale of intelligence 


> the cultivation of memory alone, and condemned a system which 
Een students to ‘the application of purely mnemonic tests "1 
al ing their brains *with the abracadabra of geometry and physics, 
qa and logic, until after thousands had failed in these tests 

ose who had survived emerged in ‘the Elysian fields of the B.A. 
Degree". But even for them the university was nothing more than 
the final stage in a long irksome series of examinations’ and was 
invested with no romance. Instead Curzon wanted to make it a 
Place for the ‘dissemination of knowledge and the encouragement 
of learning? 
Su Viceroy found that a university in India severely Jacked 

rporate life and that it was not even a collection of buildings, 


Scarcely even a site’. The university Was distinguished from the 
Colleges, where most of the teaching was done, and it had little 
he university had wide powers, 


co. 

ntrol over them. In theory t 
i ad to recognize schools 

tes for the matriculation examina- 


Conditions, Consequently, many private high schools and colleges 


ad become merely coaching institutions wit 


Uu rs 
Raleigh, Lord Curzon in India (Speeches), PP- 317-18, 320. 
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too little learning. Many of them were inefficient, badly housed, 
poorly staffed, ill-equipped and overcrowded. 

Before the 1890s, however, the absence of control had been less 
important, since colleges and high schools were still few in number 
and small in size. The laissez faire policy led to the rise of numer- 
ous privately managed schools and colleges which charged low 
fees and admitted students freely. Curzon held that the government 
alone could raise falling standards, lighten the curse of examinations, 
and halt the *rush of immature striplings’ to colleges ‘to earn and 
not to learn’. If the examination system was to be efficient only the 
government could make it So, for it was an exotic feature introduced 
by the English and based upon English models. The government 
alone could ensure that Indian education would follow advances 
in Europe. To ask the state to pay for education, but at the same 
time to expect it to divest itself of all responsibility, said Curzon, 
was to ignore the elementary obligations for which the state stood. 
In its desire to decentralize, the government had surrendered its 
control to a very dangerous degree and forefeited a good deal of its 
necessary authority. As a result, Englishmen were no longer the 
agents of education. Instead, Indians were in command, and they 
showed ‘a mischievous Independence of government’.2 : 

The modern Indian educational system took shape with Sir 
Charles Wood's Educational Despatch of 1854 which led to the 
opening of the first three universities in 1857. All three were consti- 
tuted on the model of London University, at that time purely an 
to its tests only students trained 


T acts of 1857 provided that the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor 
T the Fellows named therein and all those who might thereafter 
Ome or be appointed Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor or Fellows 


1. Proceedings h i 4 
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The senate 


Fellows were to constitute the senate of the university. 
f the 


E entrusted with the entire management and supervision o. 
airs, concerns and property of the university. 
a The rapid increase in the number of high schools and colleges 
Which had taken place since 1882 put a heavy strain on the universit- 
ies, which were still functioning under a constitution drawn up in 
1857. Apart from the growth in the number of colleges in the 
country, the university senates had grown excessively large, for the 
po of Incorporation had placed no limit on their size. By 1902 
he Calcutta senate consisted of 181 members, Madras senate of 
198 and Bombay senate of 196.7 Many of the Fellows had dubious 
academic qualifications; nomination to the senate bore little relation 
to scholarship and was often for purely honorific reasons. There 
Were too many ‘ambitious pleaders’ who made the senate, specially 
in Bengal, ‘the chief arena of public discussion’.2 A large part of 
University business was settled in the Bar Library or in the High 
Court, and Curzon feared that the senate was developing into ‘a 
Potent political instrument, wielded by ill-educated vakils’.® It was 
Suspected that these lawyers were supported by a party keen for 
self-government and opposed to all forms of official control, and 
that behind them was ‘a crowd of their kindred and co-religionists’ 
who wished to obtain ‘cheap degrees and multiply colleges of an 
Unsatisfactory type". Curzon felt that from sheer lack of courage 
'S predecessors had allowed university education to get out of 
hand, and that if left unreformed the Indian universities would 
Svelop into ‘nurseries of discontented characters and stunted 
rains?,5 
Ses senates were to be reduced Jo 
at they would cease to be playgrounds for politicians and 
Would function more efficiently. Curzon believed that ‘such a situation 
35 the present, with a Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the Cal- 
Cutta University in the persons of myself and Raleigh, who are both 
Fellows of an Oxford College, and strongly imbued with the Uni- 


in size and reconstituted 
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versity feeling, is probably not likely to occur again for a long time 
in India’. He thought it would be a pity not to take advantage of 
this situation to carry out reforms which everyone admitted to be 
essential but nobody had dared to touch.t 

The Raleigh Commission proposed that a hundred Fellows should 
be the maximum for Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and sixty for 
Allahabad and Lahore.? Twenty Fellows of the three older univer- 
sities and fifteen of the two newer ones were to be elected, all the rest 
being nominated by the Chancellors, and the senates were to be 
reconstituted every five years. The composition of the reformed 
senate under the 1904 Universities Act was to be as follows :—* 


(a) Fellows elected by the gene- 10 in Calcutta, Bombay and 
ral body of registered gra- Madras; 8 in Lahore and 
duates or by the senate: Allahabad. 


(b) Fellows elected by faculties Not more than 10 in Calcutta. 
at the discretion of the ^ Bombay and Madras; not more 
Chancellor: than 7 in Lahore and Allahabad. 


(c) Fellows nominated by the Remaining 80 in the three older 
Chancellor: universities and 60 in the two 
newer ones. 


The Commission recommended that electors should be graduates 
of five years’ standing, but Curzon regarded this suggestion with 
great alarm, as politically unsafe, and as a kind of ‘franchise bill 
of the widest and most radical dimensions?‘ He felt that allowing 
the senates to have elected members was in itself ‘a very liberal 
concession” and ‘a substantial advance in the direction of popula: 
representation’. Originally there had been no provision for any 
elective element in the senates and all Fellows were either ex-offici? 
or nominated. In 1890 Lord Lawrence set an example in Calcutta- 
1, idem. 

2. Raleigh Commissi; 
3. Act VIII of 1904, pep pos 


4. Notes, Curzon, 20-7-1902. Edn. A. 
> fA, 
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which was followed in Madras and Bombay, of permitting a few 
Fellows to be elected. In 1902 the number of elected Fellows in 
Calcutta was 21, in Bombay 17 and in Madras 16. The electorate 
was confined at Calcutta to Masters of Arts or holders of corres- 
ponding degrees in other faculties, at Bombay to graduates of ten 
years’ standing and at Madras to Masters of Arts and Law, Doctors 
of Medicine or Bachelors of twenty years’ standing. Chancellors 
had the power of cancelling an election, not merely if there had been 
improper canvassing? but also on grounds of personal suitability or 
otherwise. 

It was hoped that the new senates would exercise greater control 
over colleges. In 1902 there were 140 English arts colleges and 46 
professional colleges,* and their only relation with the universities was 
that of affiliation. By affiliation a college was given the right to 
present its students for university examinations. The universities, 
however, imposed no clearly defined standards of affiliation and 
there was no guarantee that an affiliated college was efficiently 
managed, well-equipped or adequately staffed. In practice, affil- 
iation was granted indiscriminately. Some of the private colleges 
managed by Indians were excellent but others were devoted more to 
profit than to learning; the teachers were underpaid, the buildings 
insanitary and unsuitable, and the teaching superficial. Some 
depended for their existence wholly on fees and admitted students 
without limit or enquiry. Indian colleges possessed none of the 
features to which Curzon attached importance; they were not 
residential institutions, nor did they possess ‘a history, a tradition, 
a genius loci, a tutorial staff of their own’. They were in fact little 
more than ‘collections of lecture rooms and class rooms and labora- 
tories.” 

The Raleigh Commission urged that before a college was granted 
affiliation it must provide the Syndicate with information regarding: 
the constitution of its governing body; the qualifications of the 


1. 5th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. I, pp. 8-9. 
2. Raleigh Commisson Report, 1902, p. 9, recommended disqualification on the 


grounds of improper canvassing. 
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teachers and their salaries; the building in which the college was to be 
located and the provision made for the residence of staff members 
and students; the financial resources of the college; whether there 
were any colleges in the neighbourhood; and the fees to be paid by 
the students.t After information was provided on all these points, 
and the colleges were duly inspected, the Syndicate, the senate and 
finally the government were to decide whether the college should be 
affiliated or not. The government was to be the final authority 
because it was feared that the decision of the University might be 
influenced by the views and interests of the more powerful colleges. 
The Commission had also recommended the need for fixing mini- 
mum fees and the gradual abolition of second-grade colleges. 
Dr. Goroodas Banerjee, in his note of dissent to the Raleigh Com- 
mission Report, had said that poor students should not be excluded 
by the fixing of minimum fees. Curzon, on the contrary, believed 
that ‘a student so poor as not to be able to pay any minimum fee 
that is at all likely to be fixed, is not fit to undertake a University 
course at all’, He suspected that Banerjee was holding a brief for 
‘the poorer and unworthier class of Bengali students, who we want 
politely to suppress'.? Behind all these reforms was the belief that: 
Tn all i i i ici 
Eurer E cen tees uis e bs onde 


of young men should receive a sound liberal educati b 
T on than that a large number 
should be passed through an inadequate course of instruction, leading to à de- 


preciated degree.* 

Many officials believed that university education had been allowed 
to grow too rankly, that it had too great breadth and too little 
depth and that quality had been sacrificed to quantity. They consi- 
dered it expedient to check rather than encourage further expansion 
of college education and held that what was needed was an era of 
concentration. As Curzon said: ‘It is quality, not quantity that we 
should have in view.’4 : | E s 
s era Indians did not agree with the new policy of control and 
DRR UA of quality. They held that a wide diffusion of English 

ation was more important, even if in some cases it was not UP 
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to the mark. A ‘depreciated degree’ was better than no degree. 
They believed that Curzon’s university reforms represented an 
attempt by legislative action to reduce the number of Western- 
educated Indians. They ascribed political motives to the desire 
to improve and exercise control over education, and the Raleigh 
Commission’s Report was characterized as ‘a political manifesto in 
academic guise'.! Its recommendations ‘excited a measure of 
interest such as no other public question within living memory’ 
had done. Surendranath Banerjea, presiding over the 1902 Con- 
gress Session, said that no Government proposal in the past twenty- 
five years had caused deeper alarm or anxiety. The opposition to 
the Vernacular Press Act, the Calcutta Municipal Bill, the Bombay 
Land Revenue Bill or even the Seditions Bill, he said, paled before 
the agitation to which the Universities Commission Report had given 
rise. In Bombay the chief critic of university reform was Pheroze- 
shah Mehta. Bombay University appointed a committee to deal 
with the Raleigh Commission Report and under the guidance of 
Pherozeshah it subjected the recommendations of the Commission 
to a searching examination and drew up a highly adverse report. 
In moving its adoption at a meeting of the senate on 14 February 
1903, Pherozeshah Mehta dwelt with considerable force on the 
reactionary character of the conclusions arrived at by the Commis- 
sion. The report of the Committee was adopted by the Bombay 
senate. According to Lovat Fraser, the man who really stimulated 
and kept alive the fight against university reform was Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta.? 

The chief spokesman for the opposition in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and outside, was Gopal Krishna Gokhale, a prominent 
educationist, social reformer and one of the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress. The main accusation levelled against the pro- 
Posed reforms was that they would make the university a depart- 
ment of the state, and dissociate Indians from its administration. 
Moderate politicians, such as Gokhale, who had pinned all hopes on 
the increasing association of Indians with British rule, felt that 
Curzon had betrayed their trust. Representatives of the Indian 


1. The Indian National Congress (Madras, 1917), Pt. I, ‘Presidential Addresses’, 
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educated class had advised the government on the framing of the 
education policy in 1882, but the Viceroy did not think that they 
were qualified to do so twenty years later. No Indian was invited 
to the Simla Conference and, by keeping its proceedings secret, 
educational problems had been invested with ‘a quasi political 
character’ and raised to ‘the dignity of state secrets! Not a single 
Hindu member had originally been included in the Universities 
Commission, and Goroodas Banerjee’s name was added, at the last 
moment, only after attention was drawn to this omission. Educa- 
ted Indians, therefore, had misapprehensions of Curzon’s motives. 

There were two principal charges against the university reforms. 
In the first place, the proposed reconstitution of the senates would 
increase official control and destroy the limited independence that 
the universities enjoyed. Gokhale argued that little dignity or 
independence was left to the senate once the government reserved to 
itself the power of nominating practically nine-tenths of its members 
and revised the lists every five years. In the new senate the govern- 
ment had ‘virtually absorbed nearly all real power and made 
everything dependent upon its own discretion’.2 If the senates were 
to be limited in size, and fellowships terminable every five years, the 
proportion of elected members, said Gokhale, should be much larger, 
so that those whose ideas differed from those of the government 
Would not be afraid of taking an independent line. Dr. Goroodas 
Banerjee, in his note of dissent to the Raleigh Commission Report, 
had put forward the point that the universities did not deal with 
academic questions only but also with questions of policy in which 
eT feni cres rwn have a say? Gokhale repeated this argu- 
y ha one att i^ Sam interests required representa- 
i. anti RA ni e government, the professors and 
and that each of fim Meri "xen M 
third of the senate s should be represented by about a 
f But what really anno: 

the 


i yed educated Indians w isions 
Universities Bill AO nels 
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of higher education. They argued that affiliation and disaffiliation 
should be acts of the universities and not of the government. 
Gokhale particularly objected to the condition that a college should 
satisfy the Syndicate that it had provided its staff with residential 
quarters. While recognizing the advantage of residential colleges, 
he thought that if the choice was between having no college and 
having a non-residential one, he would unhesitatingly choose the 
latter. To impose on the people of India, who were proverbially 
Poor, a system which even Scotland could not afford was ‘to shut 
the door of higher education against large numbers of very promis- 
ing young men’. 

The senates of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras strongly protested 
against these changes but were overruled on the ground that no 
Corporate body cares to admit that its constitution needs improve- 


ment. Sir Thomas Raleigh said: 


If Parliament had waited for the consent of the University of Oxford, the Statu- 
tes of Archbishop Laud might still be considered sufficient for all practical 
Purposes; Professors might still be performing their duties as in the undergradu- 
ate day of Adam Smith; and College tutors might be following in the steps of 
the gentlemen on whom Gibbon conferred an unenviable immortality by descri- 


bing them in his Autobiography.* 

The Indian National Congress passed resolutions viewing with 
“gravest alarm’ this reversal of the policy steadily pursued by the 
British in India for more than half a century.* Congress Presidents 
in their annual speeches attacked the new policy of control and 
Testriction. With his Tory background and his aristocratic ideas, 
Curzon, it was alleged, found it difficult to understand why the 
middle classes should aspire to education.‘ 

The new policy was most passionately denounced in the native 
Newspapers, particularly those of Bengal where the education system 
had taken its strongest hold. The Bombay. press was also quite 
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vocal in its criticism. The Universities Bill was eae ee 
deadly blow to higher education. The conditions of - ee 3 
would make it impossible for new colleges to be establishe » ex en 
under government agency, and would cause the existing "n 
colleges under Indian management to disappear. bos ` " 
accused of having sounded the death knell of higher "ipu. : 
India. The Daily Hitavadi (29 March 1904) pictured ina €: 
à dead body representing higher education being carried by studen 
and teachers, the cause of its death being Curzon's education policy. 
It was feared that the cost of education would increase and if the 
Universities Bill were passed into law it would lead to the anoion 
of private colleges, particularly muffasil colleges. The ee 
of affiliation would make the establishment of new colleges, excep 
under government agency, impossible and would thus retard the 
growth of higher education.? . d 

Despite all this opposition, the Universities Bill was passed an 
became an. Act in 1904. When Gokhale found that all his protests 
Were ignored and all his suggestions rejected, he sat down on the 
final day of the debate remarking that the bill amounted to “an 
emphatic condemnation, as unmerited as it was unnecessary’, of the 
educated classes of India? 

After the Universities Act was passed the new senates had to be 
constituted; a task to which Curzon and his officials devoted a great 
deal of time and thought. Educational questions had been 10- 
extricably mixed up with politics since the Simla Conference, and s 
Was expected that members of the senate would vote on educationa 
problems according to their political predilections. The controversy 
Which had raged over the Universities Bill was not likely to be for- 
gotten so soon and the government feared that *the Fellows will come 
to it (the new senate) with the discussions on the Bill fresh in their 
minds, and the tendency on the part of both sides—the supporte 
of sound education and the supporters of Bengali education—W! 
be to fight questions vigorously The new education policy was 
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bound to be opposed by the Congress politicians, by those who were 
not professed politicians but nevertheless averse to raising edu- 
cational standards lest it reduce the number of poor students, by 
proprietors and trustees of private colleges, and by those interested 
in the education of the backward classes.! The government wanted a 
working majority to carry through its reforms, but on the other hand 
it did not want to create the impression of having undue preponder- 
ance of officials and Europeans in the senate and thus be guilty of 
the main charge of the opponents of the Act. Curzon asked the 
Chancellors not to nominate all the Fellows straightaway but wait 
until the elections were held, and then, depending on how many 
Indians were elected, achieve a balance by nomination. The final 
position of the new senates was a follows:? o 


Europeans Indians 


Calcutta 4l 43 
Bombay 4l 59 
Madras 36 35 
Allahabad 39 36 
Lahore 35 40 


Thus Gokhale's fear that the new senates would be packed by 
Europeans and that Indians would be in a helpless minority proved 
unfounded. In the Calcutta University Senate, Indians had a 
majority of three, in Bombay a majority of fourteen, and in Lahore 
a majority of three.* In subsequent years when vacancies arose and 
new Fellows had to be nominated, the question was always consi- 
dered carefully with reference to the balance of power in the senate.* 
Lord Lamington, Governor of Bombay, nominated eighty Fellows 
of whom forty were Europeans and forty Indians. All the ten 
Fellows elected by registered graduates were Indians and, if the 
ten elected by the faculties were also Indians, the Europeans would 
be in a minority. Lamington was reprimanded by Ampthill, the 
acting Viceroy, for nominating forty Indians straightaway: 
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It is a pity that you have decided to nominate the full number of 80 ordinary 
Fellows at once, even though the Law gave you the power to do so....The 
University Commission found the senate of the Bombay University to be the 
most political of all the senates. In order to prevent the native element from 
becoming too strong, the European Fellows ought to be encouraged to vote and 
those of them who are officials ought to be directed to do so.* 

Considering the amount of time and energy Curzon and his 
officials spent on this problem, the new senates were surprisingly 
Similar in tone to their unreformed predecessors. Calcutta's senate 
continued to be divided into two parties along political lines. The 
Opposition of some thirty men, led by Surendranath Banerjea, 
followed a policy of deliberate obstruction of all officially sponsored 
measures. The Bombay senate also opposed the scheme of reforms 
Suggested by Sir George Clarke Tegarding certain changes in the 
the matriculation examination. 
Among the Strongest critics of government interference in university 
matters were Pherozeshah Mehta, Chimanlal Setalvad and Gokhale. 


s ould not be worth the fuss to do so.? 
The Viceroy agreed with him.4 


fied’, but Butler refrained fro 
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conditions of affiliation strictly, but they failed to do so, and, 
therefore, neither were standards raised as he had hoped, nor did 
Private colleges disappear as his opponents had feared. There was 
perhaps some improvement in the quality of teaching, but it is 
doubtful whether the emphasis was in fact shifted from examination 
to teaching, as the supporters of the Act had claimed would be the 
case. The immediate result of the Act of 1904 was to reduce the 
total number of affiliated colleges from 192 in 1902, to 174 within a 
Period of five years, and to 170 in 1912. It rose again to 207 in 
1922. This reduction in number seems to indicate that the fears 
expressed by Gokhale that the legislation was intended to restrict 
the growth of higher education were not entirely unfounded. 

In his farewell address to the Directors of Public Instruction ^ 
at Simla in 1905, the Viceroy referred with particular satisfaction to 
the Universities Act. He did not regret, he said, the battle and the 
Storm, since he was firmly convinced that out of them had been 
born ‘a new life for Higher Education in India’. In fact it was not 
So, judging from the subsequent history. Many of the reforms 
languished after Curzon's departure for want of the necessary 
driving force. Also, the reforms did not quite get to the root of 
the problem, and were vitiated by a desire to place higher edu- 
cation under more or less direct government control. It cannot be 
Claimed that any striking advance was made either in transforming 
the university into a real teaching university, or in making it an 
effective organization for encouraging research and scholarship. 


As Ronaldshay said: 


;Uruth com issi lly brought about were 
pels the admission that the changes actually gl I 
Viel Out of all proportion either to the amount of time and thought which the 
roy had devoted to them or to the violence of the opposition with which 


they had been assailed! 
a Curzon had also wanted the gove 
ophointment of academic staff in t 
State had, a few years earlier, drawn attention 
Political influence which college professors could exerc 
pni pupils. He held that ‘the indiscreet expression of 
Pinion which would be immaterial in England, may give a very 
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undesirable direction to the immature minds of Indian students’.* 
The question of professors and politics came into prominence 
because of a reference during the first Tilak Sedition Trial to 
certain speeches made by professors of Fergusson College, Poona, 
at a Shivaji meeting at which Tilak presided.? When the reforms 
were being considered, both the Home Secretary and the Director- 
General of Education had expressed the view that there was 
‘appreciable danger that the power of appointing professors, if 
vested unconditionally in the University, might be utilized for 
political purposes'. They feared that a professor of history could 
easily propagate sedition on a large scale.? 

Though the Universities Act left it to the senates to frame 
the regulations regarding appointment of professors, Curzon 
regarded the subject as one of far-reaching importance, and the 
local governments were instructed to ensure that the new 
regulations would allow them to exercise full control in this matter-* 
This power was considered necessary on political grounds.’ One 
of the conditions of affiliation prescribed by the 1904 Act dealt 
with the appointment of satisfactory teaching staff, and it had been 
hoped that the reformed senates would exercise a strict vigilance 
over staff appointments. In this matter the government had to 
rely on the co-operation of the universities, since over two-thirds 
of the arts colleges were under private management. In 1902, of 
the 140 English arts colleges in existence, 108 were under private 
management. While colleges in Bombay and Madras were more 
amenable to control, the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta plainly told 
the Viceroy that his senate would never debar professors from 
attending political meetings or making speeches. Exercising 
control over appointments in individual colleges was impossible” 
Unless the University agreed to withdraw affiliation, since nearly 
9n thit Of the colleges received no government grants. 
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In 1913 among a large list of names proposed for lecturers at the 
Calcutta University there were those of Dr. Abdulla Rasul (Inter- 
national Law), Dr. A.M. Suhrawardy (Arabic) and K.P. Jayaswal 
(Ancient Indian History). While in England, Dr. Suhrawardy 
was Secretary of the Pan-Islamic Society and a member of the 
Indian Home Rule Society. In 1912 he led a strong pro-Congress 
and anti-Aga Khan agitation in Calcutta. Jayaswal, a B.A. from 
Oxford, Bar-at-Law and an honorary scholar of Jesus College. 
had accompanied B.C. Pal from Paris to London in 1908. He had 
been associated with Har Dayal, Lajpat Rai and Savarkar in 
England. Rasul, an M.A. from Oxford, had participated in the 
Swadeshi agitation during the anti-Partition movement and had 
Openly advocated boycott and student participation in politics. 
Government regarded him as *pro-Hindu' and *pro-Congress'. All 
three were considered altogether unsuitable to be entrusted with 
the instruction of youth. The government thought it their duty 
o Prevent by every means in their power the exertion of unsettling 
influence upon students"? It was felt that the sooner the Calcutta 
University was pulled up the better. R.H. Craddock wanted the 
names to be vetoed as their appointment would sow ‘the seed of 
future anarchy while we are striving hard to root out the grown 
plant, If the Vice-Chancellor had appointed these men knowing 
their antecedents, he was guilty; if not, which was not possible, 
then his conduct was irresponsible. “The circumstances are such 
4S to demand his resignation"? The Education Member and the 
Viceroy both agreed that the Vice-Chancellor had deliberately not 
informed the Governor of Bengal, who had only recently been 
*PPointed, of the political past of these lecturers.* After prolonged 
Consideration Hardinge asked the Governor of Bengal, Sir Thomas 
-"rmichael to suspend at least two of them, since the political 
Situation in Bengal made it impossible ‘to trifle with sedition'.* 


1; 
P nd ^ Oct. 1913, Proc. 86. 
3 * A, Oct. 1913, Proc. 93. 

* Notes, Craddock, Edn, A, June 1913, 4.1.1913, Proc. 1-11, and Edn. A, 
4 is 1913, Proc. 85-04, 

Papers (hereinafter referred to as 


ütler to Lady Gri 13, Butler | 
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When the appointments were vetoed, the storm burst. Goroodas 
Banerjee, Bhupendranath Basu and Rashbehari Ghose moved 
resolutions in the senate requesting the government to reconsider the 
decision, pointing out that the senate had no previous intimation of 
the new policy and thus had not had a chance of submitting its views. 
The senate protested against this interference with its authority. 
The resolution was carried by thirty-four votes to two. But the 
Education Department was not willing to ignore the mischief 
which had already been wrought among the pupils of certain 
schools and colleges in Bengal and the government stuck to its 
decision. The tone of the speeches in the senate and the fact that 
the resolution was passed by such an overwhelming majority 
indicated how little Curzon's reforms had altered the senate's 
character. 

As might have been expected, the newspapers of Bengal were 
furious over the loss of this last ‘vestige of independence a 
popular element’ spared to the university by Curzon. The principle 
that those who had taken part in politics could not be appointed as 
lecturers was described as ‘dangerous’ and as a serious encroach- 
ment on the rights of the citizen. The government, it was said, 
had no legal authority to disallow the appointment of Suhrawardy, 
Rasul and Jayaswal and in doing so had acted outside its jurisdic- 
tion.2 

Curzon, to his dismay, found that the government had no direct 
power to initiate or control the choice of textbooks for any 
university course. To Sir Francis Maclean, Vice-Chancellor © 
Calcutta University, he wrote: *... neither the Local Government 
nor the Education Department, nor the Chancellor, nor tu 
Government of India, has, so far as I can ascertain, anything tO say 
in this matter at all? He considered such a power necessary as " 
Was feared that there was nothing to prevent influential Congresr. 
nn à university senate from prescribing Sir Henry CH 
New India or Gokhale's 4 Primer of Indian History, and noth! 


1 2 h 
in b more effective? Curzon regarded Burke's pedo 
evolution, which was prescribed for the Calcutta University 


1. Native Newspaq, 
iper Reports, B, 
2. Curzon to Mac engal, 1913. 


Lean, 14.2.1900, C.P (201), Ms: pr 
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B.A. course, as ‘dangerous food for Indian students';' the result 
of feeding them on Macaulay and Burke could be seen in the native 
newspapers. He wanted special care to be taken in the choice of 
books for courses in history and politics, so that the matter presented 
Was *wholesome and adapted to the somewhat crude intelligence 
Of those who have to study it'. The Viceroy, therefore, was 
anxious about the choice of books and the necessity for greater 
Control. The Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University feared that 
the senate was bound to resent any sign of government inter- 

ference.2 
The Universities Act left to the new senates the task of framing 
Tegulations regarding prescription of courses of study, which 
included choice of textbooks. Section 25(2) (n) required the 
Sanction of the government for regulations made by the senate for 
the courses of study tó be followed. But the working of this section 
Was not very precise and the effect of the bye-laws passed under it 
ad been to withdraw from the government the power of dealing 
with the question of textbooks used in universities? While the 
Tevised regulations were being drafted, Curzon once again drew 
the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the import- 
ance of controlling prescription of university textbooks.* In 
Bombay, Sir George Clarke proposed in 1911 that English history 
Should no longer be a compulsory subject in the B.A. examination. 
herozeshah Mehta and many other Indians felt that the study of 
nglish history was of paramount importance to the rising educated 
Classes of India. They accused the bureaucrats of being frightened 
T the idea of young Indians reading about the struggle for freedom 
Which enriches the pages of English history. Books, however, 
Continued to be chosen by Boards of Studies and they remained 
arly independent of official control. ‘ 
th he universities, particularly that of Calcutta, continued to defy 
me Government despite Curzon’s reforms. The Vice-Chancellor, 
EC Asutosh Mukherjee, during his four terms of office had establish- 
a domain of his own, from which it was difficult to dislodge him. 


l, 
2, Curzon to MacLean, 14.2.1900, C.P. (201). 
Noc lean to Curzon, 23.4 1900, C.P. 201). 
Otes, Risley and Orange, 18-19. 6. 1903, Edn. 
ürzon to Fraser, 26.1. 1905, Edn. Deposit, Jan. 1905, 
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va ;orsened when he 

We 1913 hisi relations with: the authorities "cibos politi- 

inted three lecturers whom the governm as pede 
CR desirable. Under his leadership, the senate was qe disse 
cally undesira E send by the Education Department and Ha : dis 
ae MUR felt that he was working agais’ amici "o 
Sgslone iur thought that Sir Asutosh was UT India? 
autocratic’ and was openly flouting the ageres Hardinge's 
While Minto and Hardinge had admired Sir = ds profess- 
advisers were positively hostile. Sharp tte Me ‘jeopardize 
ing ‘an outward display of ultra-loyalty’, he i t that his former 
his influence in Calcutta"? Sharp could not — after being” 
chief, Bamfylde Fuller, had been removed from : tta University: 
defeated in a tussle with Sir Asutosh and Ca iae seditious 
Hardinge was of the view that Sir Asutosh was E eer 
or disloyal than most Bengalis, and doubted € ancellor The 
possible to get any better man than him as Vice- x with a full- 
Education Department wanted to replace Sir Ane Nathan, # 
time, paid Vice-Chancellor. The name of Ro mí Lord Crewe 
member of the Indian Civil Service, was suggested bu it replacing 
the Secretary of State was not too enthusiastic viia scheme 
Sir Asutosh by an European official. The os Bengali 
somehow leaked out and Butler suspected Gupta, t id of the 
member of the India Council? The Viceroy was qe propos? 
Storm of protest that would be raised in Calcutta and th afraid 0 
was withdrawn. Butler suspected that Hardinge = d entirely 
Sir Asutosh and the Calcutta University,® that his nerve 3 ad almost 
gone—'he was suffering from colossal megalomania pu fearfully 
Super-human conceit in himself’. The Viceroy vidis had the 
Sensitive to any criticism.7 The Government of In inating sir 
greatest diffculty in avoiding being forced into renon p 
1- Hardinge to Carmichael, 30.5.1913, HLP. (85); Butler to Lady G 

10.7.1913, B. p, Q2-4). 

2. Butler to Richards, 14.2.1914, B.P, F.116/18-21. 
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Asutosh for a fifth term. Devaprasad Sarbadhikari was appointed 
in 1914 as Vice-Chancellor, but he was a weak man and Sir Asutosh 
continued to dominate university affairs. 

Curzon had hoped that his reforms would lay the foundations 
of a system that ought to satisfy the country for the ‘next quarter 
of a century’.! But within ten years a new bill was drafted, as 
Calcutta University continued to be ‘easily swayed by popular 
Politics and racial feelings’.2 Butler felt that the only way to break 
the power of Calcutta University, ‘that sink of black corruption’,* 
Was to restrict its jurisdiction by creating new Universities at 
Dacca, Patna and Rangoon. Butler treated ‘Calcutta University 
as a political rather than an educational problem,’ and was most 
anxious to clean up this ‘augean stable’,® but this operation had to 
be Postponed because of the First World War. 4 

In 1917 the Calcutta University Commission was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Dr Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Leeds, whose services Curzon had been anxious 
to secure as his first Director-General of Education fifteen years 
Sarlier.? It included among its members Asutosh Mukherjee, P.J. 
Hartog and Ramsay Muir. The Sadler Commission found that 
‘an effective synthesis between college and university was still 
Undiscovered’ and that ‘the foundation of a sound university organi- 
zation had not yet been laid’. Thus the state of Indian universi- 
lies and colleges in 1920 was very similar to what it had been when 


Urzon assumed office. 


* Curzon to Hamilton, 30.4.1903, C.P. (162). 

Butler to Hardinge, 3.11.1912, H.P. (84). 

Butler to Lady Griffin, 10.9.1914, B.P. (22-4). 

Butler to Hardinge, 24.10.1912, H.P. (84). 

Butler to Richards, 20. 10.1915, B.P. (18-21). 

Butler to Richards, 23.4.1914, B.P. (18-21). 

Curzon to Hamilton, 25.9.1901, C.P. (160). 

* Calcutta University Commission Report, 1919, vol. I, p. 77. 
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Control Over Secondary Education 


hole 

High Schools in India were feeders to colleges and m 
system of secondary education was dominated by the eR aaa 
Hence in many ways the problem of controlling en soised 
similar to that of controlling colleges, which has been di ines 
in the previous chapter. In both cases the ultimate d railed 
with the university, which laid down no proper conditions ant < had 
to enforce even those that were prescribed. The ard 
no proper agencies for inspection and depended on |i the 
tion supplied by the schools themselves. Over aided scho fairly 
Local Education Departments possessed some control n rant 
complete set of rules was laid down, on the basis of whic n the 
were given. Their effectiveness of course depended 5 as 
efficiency of the inspecting staff, on the amount of aid gl condis 
on whether the school had the resources to comply with o least 
tions prescribed. Despite these limitations, some d oo 
was made to guide and control aided schools. But unaide 
were completely independent. 

The problem of contro 
of colleges because o 
were only 108 


century, there 


W of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol II, p. 67. 
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all the unaided schools were managed by Indians; most of the 
missionary schools, though privately managed, received govern- 
ment grants.! 

The defects of secondary education were similar to those of 
colleges—crowded classes, inadequate equipment, shabby buildings, 
and a low standard of teaching with an undue emphasis on exami- 
nations. In his opening address to the Simla Conference, Curzon 
referred to ‘this huge system of active but often misdirected effort’, 
over which hovered like ‘an evil phantom’ ‘the monstrous and 
maleficent spirit of cram’. Secondary school teachers were miser- 
ably paid, and in most cases poorly qualified. In 1902 there 
were 25,898 teachers in secondary schools for boys, of whom 6,590 
were trained, 15,859 had some qualifications and 3,590 had no, 
qualifications.? The following table contrasts the number of 
pupils under training in teachers’ colleges and the total number of 


teachers in 1902:? 


Province No. of pupils under No. of teachers in 
teacher-training secondary and 
primary schools 


Madras 1,056 27,438 
Bombay 614 18,050 
Bengal 797 61,302 

471 12,044 


United Provinces 


1. No all-India figures are available for aided versus unaided missionary schools 
in this period. But in Madras presidency for instance, which had the largest 
number of mission schools in India, in 1901-2, of the upper secondary schools 
under mission management, 61 were aided by government and only 3 received 
no grants. In 1916-17, of the mission-controlled schools for Indian boys, 99 
were aided and 2 unaided. All the 32 secondary schools for girls were also 
aided. Reports on Public Instruction in Madras for 1901-2 and for the quin- 
quennium 1897-8 to 1901-2, vol. II, Table 11. 

The average salary of a teacher in a secodary school was Rs. 28.9 in Bengal, 
Rs.49 in Madras, Rs. 52.2 in Bombay and Rs. 17.8 in U.P. The average 


for India was Rs. 32.6. 
2. 4th Quin. Review of Education, 1897-1902, vol. II, p. 70. 


3. ibid. vol. II, p. 88. 
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The emphasis of the new education policy regarding schools was 
also on improvement rather than on expansion. Curzon was 
opposed to the doctrine of state withdrawal and held that in 
every branch of education, the government should maintain a few 
-highly efficient institutions to set a standard and provide a model 
for private enterprise. Control was thus necessary to check the 
growth of inefficient privately managed schools and to improve the 
quality of the existing institutions. This was possible only by 
laying down and enforcing stricter conditions of recognition. It 
was for this reason that the Raleigh Commission recommended 
that the power of recognizing schools should be taken from the 
‘universities and be given to the Departments of Public Instruction.’ 

* This recommendation the government of India did not accept, 
and decided that: 
Recognition or non-recognition of a school will be the act of the University and 
the functions of Education Department will be limited to placing before the 
University the information requisite to enable it to exercise its controlling 
authority.? 

Dr Goroodas Banerjee’s note of dissent to the Raleigh Commis- 
sion’s Report had influenced this decision. Banerjee had argued 
. that to give the departments the power of recognizing schools which 
they did not aid would be an unwarranted interference. Un- 
doubtedly the university, without the means to judge whether 
schools were well-conducted or not, would have to depend for 
information on the departments; but as a matter of principle, he 
felt that recognition should be the University’s responsibility. In 
1902, the Indian National Congress passed a resolution in which it 
‘objected to several features of the Universities Commission Report. 
Among these was the virtual licensing of all secondary schools by 
making their existence dependent upon the recognition granted 
by the Directors of Public Instruction. 

On the Governor-General’s Council, A.T. Arundel, T. Raleigh, 
and J.P. Hewett supported the Commission's view.? But Sir Denzil 


1. Raleigh Commission Report, 1902, p. 20. 


2. Letter from the government of India, Home Dept. to the Secretary of State, 
3. 9. 1903, Edn. A, Dec. 1903, Proc. 84. 


3. Notes, Raleigh and Hewett, 28.7.1902 
y 7 1, 26.8. . ji 
1902, Proc. 67-78. $ a ae p AH. 
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Ibbetson, the Home Member, felt that the differences in practice 
between what the Commission recommended and what Banerjee 
wanted were so small that it would be politic to concede the point. 
The Education Department would be required to advise the Syndi- 
cate about the state of the school, its teaching and its discipline; 
but the final act of recognition could be left to the university.’ 
Curzon agreed to accept Banerjee's suggestion? because he thought 
that the reconstituted senate was unlikely to reject the advice of 
the departments. While the task of actually framing the conditions 
of recognition was left to the new senates, Curzon privately informed 
the Chancellors of the other four universities what he considered 
to be the conditions which a school ought to fulfil? These were 
laid down in the Policy Resolution of 1904, which stated that, 
irrespective of whether schools were managed by public authority 
Or by private persons and whether they received aid or not, the 
government was bound in the interest of the community to see 
that the education provided in them was sound. The conditions a 
school had to fulfil before it was recognized were: that it was 
actually needed in that area; that its financial stability was assured, 
and its managing body was properly constituted; that it taught the 
Proper subjects, maintaining adequate standards and making due 
Provision for the instruction, health, recreation and discipline of 
Pupils; that the teachers Were of suitable character, number and 
qualification; and that the new school did not undercut existing 
Schools by charging lower fees, thereby introducing injurious 
Competition. A comparison of these conditions with those laid 
down by the Universities’ Act of 1904 shows that there was a great 
deal of similarity between the two. In both cases they evoked 
almost identical protests from the Bengal and Bombay press. 

h stricter conditions of recognition, 


State control exercised throug : , 
it was feared, would lead to the closing down of many private 


schools and thus restrict the growth of secondary education. 
Bengalee, Sanjivani, Mahima, Basumati and several Bengal news- 


1. Notes, Ibbetson, 7.8.1902, Edn. A, Dec. 1902, Proc. 67-78. 
2. Notes, Curzon, 20.7.1902, Edn. A, Dec. 1902, Proc. 67-78. — 
3. Curzon to Chancellors of Universities, 26.1.1903, Edn. Deposit, Jan. 1905, 
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4. Indian Education Policy Resolution, 1904, para 22. 
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papers attacked the Education Policy Resolution and the conditions 
it laid down for recognition of schools.! Kesari (15 March 1904) 
criticized the resolution as ‘calculated to discourage effectively the 
growth of private institutions’ which it feared would be brought 
more and more under government control. Native Opinion (23 
March 1904) described it as *a death blow to secondary education’, 
which would wipe out the private educational institutions which 
had developed in the past twenty years. Dnyan Prakash, Bombay 
Samachar, Gujarati and other Bombay newspapers were equally 
apprehensive. Kaiser-i-Hind thought that it was a logical sequence 
of the University Bill that the feeders of higher education ‘should 
be kept under the thumb and that the ultimate object be better 
secured’. Higher education had been discovered to be an evil; 
it bred discontent ‘So it must be proscribed, albeit under the thin 
disguise of improving it and imparting to it greater “efficiency”. 
But in order to carry out this policy, it is essential that the very 
source whence higher education is fed must be cut off.'? The 1905 
Indian National Congress Session at Benares passed a resolution 
protesting against the policy restricting the expansion of secondary 
education. As.a matter of fact, conditions of recognition, like 
those of affiliation, were never strictly enforced, and hence private 
educational institutions continued to flourish. 


II 


Curzon was convinced that a reappraisal of the school textbook 
policy was necessary. He was disgusted to find that Lee-Warner's 
‘excellent manual’ had not been introduced into any of the govern- 
ment schools in India because textbook committees had ‘a majority 
of Babus’ who had declined to use it.‘ Hamilton had written to 
him that, to ‘counteract the evil perpetrated by Wedderburn and 
Co.’ it was necessary among other things to exercise a greater 
control over textbooks. He had also received similar advice from 


1. Native Newspaper Reports, Bengal, 1904. 

2. Report on Native Newspapers, Bombay, 1904. 

3. Indian National Congress Resolutions, Pt. IL, p. 119. 
4. Curzon to Hamilton, 28.3.1899, C.P. (158). 
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other quarters. Sir Stafford Northcote wanted Curzon to quietly 
discourage the use of 'very improper textbooks’ in schools and 
colleges.! 

There was a growing feeling among British officials in India at 
the turn of the century that 'active disloyalty’ was virtually confined 
to those who had received an English education. The belief that 
education was being perverted for political ends by the use of 
disloyal or seditious books was reinforced when during the Tilak 
Sedition Trial of 1897, Mr Pugh, Tilak’s counsel for the defence, 
mentioned three books being used in Bombay which contained 
passages similar to Tilak’s writings in Kesari. The three books 
mentioned were Balbodh (Advice to children), by Vinayak K. ,. 
Oke, a Deputy Inspector of Education, published in 1888, contain- 
ing two lessons, one on ‘Is India getting richer or poorer?’ and the 
other on ‘Utterances of Shivaji Maharaj from Heaven’; Pushpa- 
vatika (Garden of flowers), written by the same author and contain- 
ing a poem on patriotism; and the Fifth Marathi Reader, compiled 
by Major Candy.* The Advocate-General replied that no com- 
parison could be made between the essays or poems in these books 
and Tilak’s writings, and that as a matter of fact there was nothing 
seditious or inflammatory in any of the three books mentioned by 
Pugh. He also denied that any of these books were prescribed in 
government schools, as alleged by counsel for the defence.* Never- 
theless, this exchange brought the question of textbooks into 
Prominence. The Secretary of State suggested that the Bombay 
government should enquire whether ‘some of the vernacular books 
Patronized by the Education Department contained lessons capable 
of being used as apologies for disloyalty. Was the school books 
committee competent to select books; was its selection judicious? 
The textbooks in history and politics were particularly important 
Since they ought to be ‘wholesome and adapted to the crude 
Understanding of Oriental students! Pugh had also mentioned 
Carlyle’s Hero Worship which had inspired Tilak to write an 


l. Northcote to Curzon, 8.12.1899, C.P. (181). , / 
2. Setlur and Deshpande, The Trial of Tilak, Exhibits 31, 32, 33 and 36in appendix 
B, Exhibits for the Defence. 

ibid. 81-2. 
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article on the subject in Kesari (1 June 1897). and this gave 
Hamilton the idea that not all European authors and books were 
desirable for Indians. à 

London's pressure strengthened the Viceroy's conviction that 
more control was necessary. So Curzon called for information 
from the local governments about how textbooks were selected.* 
The replies indicated that there was no system.? Textbook commit- 
tees varied in size, composition and functions from province to 
province. Madras had the largest number of Europeans on the 
committee, Bengal the least—only five out of twenty-four. The 
Government of India had wanted the Director of Public Instruction 
in each province to be the President of the Textbook Committee, 
but this was so only in North-West-Province and Oudh, Punjab, 
the Central Provinces and Assam. In Madras the President was a 
professor of a private college, in Bengal a Hindu judge of the High 
Court. The Education Department had the least control over the 
Bengal Committee where Dr. Goroodas Banerjee was the President, 
and books were put up direct to the committee by publishers and 
authors. Once a year the Director of Public Instruction merely 
revised the lists recommended by the committee. In Madras and 
Bombay the Director of Public Instruction referred books to the 
committee after a preliminary examination, and the final decision 
was his. Not every province had a clear rule that only prescribed 
books should be used. Some published lists from which head- 
masters and Managers could select, others, such as Bengal, did 
not. The procedure of selection left much to be desired. Among 
the European authors considered unsuitable were Burke, Carlyle. 
Byron, Macaulay and William Butler. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal mentioned Burke's French Revolution as undesirable 
from a political point of view. The Principal of Rajkumar 
College wanted Carlyle's French Revolution and certain cantos of 
Byron's Childe Harold excluded, as ‘the oriental mind cannot grasp 
the true significance of these ideas and a false idea of patriotism is 


^ s ped Deshpande, The Trial of Tilak, p. 89 and appendix B, Exhibit 25. 
- From A.H.L. Fraser, Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, to the 


Local Governments and Administrations, E. 
, Edn. A, Feb. . 25. 
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the only result. William Butler's Gordon described British policy 
in India as one of ‘aggression hidden under specious declarations’ 
and British policy in Ireland as one'of ‘blundering and plundering’. 
These authors, it was urged, merely intensified an already existing 
dislike of alien rule. The replies of the local governments revealed 
to Curzon what he had suspected, that there was a marked and 
reprehensible slackness in the existing system. Education Depart- 
ments exercised little control over textbook committees in the 
various provinces, and this was both ‘an abnegation of responsi- - 
bility on the part of government, and a source of political danger 
to which it was necessary to put a stop’.” 

In February 1900, therefore, the government of India issued a | 
Resolution on Textbooks*. It clearly stated that the ultimate ` 
decision to prescribe books must rest with the local governments, 
and that the function of the committees was strictly advisory and 
they had no right to prescribe books. The resolution further stated 
that the Director of Public Instruction must always be the Chairman, 
that the committee should be limited to twenty members and a 
Sub-committee to five; the non-officials must not be in a majority 
and the interests of the government must be properly represented. 
In future only books authorized by the local government were 
to be used in schools receiving government grants. Candidates 
from an unaided school could be excluded from any public examin- 
ation or from competing for a government scholarship if textbooks 
disapproved of by the government were used. Curzon wanted a 
Uniform system of prescribing and proscribing books for the whole 
of British India. Following the Centre's lead, the provinces 
Tedrafted their rules. The size of the committees was reduced, 
the proportion of officials to non-officials increased, the Director 
of Public Instruction was everywhere made the President, and the 
function of the committees was strictly limited to that of advising 
him, 
ab again the Indian-owned 

Buments by now familiar we 


press pounced on Curzon, and 
re repeated. Since the Viceroy 
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could not stop the march of higher education, wrote the Sud 
papers, he wanted to regulate it in an indirect manner. Univers "à 
reform was the first step, reform of textbook committees the wee : 
For Curzon, reform was always synonymous with increased o = 
control. Some of the vernacular textbooks were ee 
outdated, badly printed and written, but in framing the new me 
no attention had been paid to these defects. The governmen dan 
only suspicious of the Indian members of the textbook pu i 
wbo it feared were introducing seditious books into schoo A ania 
thus aiding and abetting the work of subverting British rule 
India. : 

The Bombay newspapers took objection to s ea 
claim that it had a right to prescribe textbooks wee nd 
received government grants. They hoped that Sys as hubs 
Proposing to establish a censorship which would ies iden - 
critical of government or taking upon his shoulders tl E ater 
bility of laying down exactly what the aided and unaided s re 
might teach, that the young might and might not read. ieee 
questioned the real motives of the government en huan wd 
the resolution reflected its distrust of the people and its fear bons 
seditious spirit was prevalent among schoolboys. The real o den 
of the new policy was to see that ideas of independence ee 
patriotism were not put into the minds of boys while at school. 
The Madras press was equally critical. The attempt to Ds 
textbook committees under official surveillance was desero 
8$ a part of Curzon’s ‘illiberal policy’ of curtailing the liberty o 
the people. Objection was taken to the government having the 
final say in the selection of textbooks.? 

Loyalty could not be inculcated through textbooks and many 
Indians wondered why in the midst of his heavy and multifarious 


duties, the Viceroy was wasting time and energy on framing such 
rules and regulations. 


In 1916 Sir Raghunath Par 
textbooks in the Bomba: 
one aim of the Educati 


anjpye, moving a resolution or 
y Eegislative Council, said that so far t 


Bengal, February-March 1900. 
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been ‘to scent sedition in every conceivable place... to see if any 
reference by hook or crook can be made to have a political or 
Seditious tinge’. The Life of Socrates in Marathi by Chiplunkar 
Was removed because the author, who had died thirty-four years 
earlier, was not considered safe. A Marathi textbook in algebra 
was condemned because it contained an example on Swadeshi 
Somewhat to this effect: ‘A man takes the Swadeshi vow and in 
a month he persuades two others to do the same and so on; how 
long will it take for the whole of India to be converted to Swadeshi ? 
If books were to be rejected on such trivial grounds, hardly any 
book would escape. If he taught his dynamics class about projec- 
Ules, Sir Raghunath said, he could be suspected of giving them a, 
lesson in waging war. By a further stretch of a diseased imagination 
this could be held to mean war against the government." ; 
Characteristically, from Curzon's time onwards, the Education 
Departments had spent an inordinate amount of time and effort 
9n a matter which was really not of such vital importance. It 
Was naive to expect that, by preventing the works of Burke or 
Carlyle from being prescribed, the educated classes would be 
Weaned away from the path of disloyalty; or that people could be 
Made loyal by reading eulogistic accounts of British rule. As 
bbetson, the then Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
Observed: *[ doubt whether, except in glaring instances, the 
Choice of any particular book rather than another can have material 
effect in promoting disloyalty... Anything like an Index expurga- 
torius, or a veto upon any particular book will do more harm than 
800d.” Whatever mischief had been done was done once and 
for all when it was decided that the medium of instruction should be 


Nglish and not the vernacular: 
tellects of a race endowed with singu- 


NS at desee id u 
lar ficuti of ea fates ane HG, whom we retain, and intend to retain 
Under an alien rule which ultimately rests upon the sword, and is, however, Mur 
Pered and however benevolent, a despotism, to the literature of a nation whose 
Whole modern history has peni continuous and successful struggle for freedom, 
‘nd for the right of people to govern themselves 


There was some success in changing the composition of the 
1, 
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textbook committees and in bringing them under official control, 
but not surprisingly the ultimate goal of checking the spread of 
disloyal and anti-British sentiments in schools failed. 


Ill 


The problem of controlling schools in fact became much more 
difficult, and at the same time politically urgent, during the 
administration of Curzon’s successor. In the years following the 
partition of Bengal, teachers and students picketed shops selling 
foreign cloth, preached the use of Swadeshi, attended political 
meetings and marched in processions shouting ‘bande mataram’. 
Students were the backbone of the Swadeshi movement and the 
Bengal government issued a circular in October 1905 condemning 
the use of students for political purposes as absolutely subversive 
of discipline, and as injurious in the highest degree to the interests 
of the boys. It requested District Magistrates and Collectors to 


report to heads of schools and colleges any boys in their district ` 


who took part in boycotting, picketing or any other action connected 
with the Swadeshi movement. The heads of schools and colleges 
were to be warned that unless they took action to prevent such 
recurrences, their grants-in-aid and the privilege of competing for 
government scholarships would be withdrawn, and the university 
would be asked to withdraw its recognition of them. 

But the Carlyle Circular was not effective. It was addressed to 
District Officers, whose authority the Bengali students had resented 
for at least the previous twenty years. It appealed to headmasters 
and principals to cooperate with the officials, ignoring the fact 
that most of them were in the strongest sympathy with the Swadeshi 
movement. At the same time it did not take into account the large 
number of unaided schools, to whom withdrawal of grants was 
no threat, and those aided schools where the grant was trivial. 
The demand for English education in Bengal after partition made 
starting a School a most profitable business, and since schools 
could exist on fees alone, government grants were not vital. 


1. Circular issued by R.W. Carl iati i 
NN. yle, Officiating Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 10.10.1905, Home (Public) A, Aug. 1906, Proc. 261-71. 
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In East Bengal the: government issued à directive similar to the 
Carlyle Circular! On 10 February 1906 it recommended to 
Calcutta University that two schools in Serajganj in Pabna district 
should have their recognition withdrawn, since their pupils had 
been taking part in the politics of boycott and Swadeshi. Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller wanted the Calcutta University Syndicate to 
take action against these schools, but the government of India 
disagreed with him and held that the political objections against 
pressing the Syndicate to withdraw recognition would far outweigh 
the educational advantages. Even if the Syndicate agreed to Fuller's 
recommendation, the question would be referred to the senate 
where acrimonious public discussion, would take place and arouse, 
Public feelings.? The government of India considered the course 
recommended by East Bengal ‘rash and inexpedient’,° and doubted 
whether a disciplinary measure of this sort was likely to serve any 
useful purpose. It also feared that collective punishment would be 
misconstrued in England. As the Home Secretary wrote, if there 
Were no Parliament and no Mr. Morley to contend with, the policy 
Of repression might have succeeded. This view was shared by many 
Officials in India. Minto also felt that the less interference there 1s by 
the House of Commons with Indian administration at the present 
Moment the better’. Morley had already made up his mind after 
Fuller's handling of the Barisal Conference that *Fuller must be got 
tid of’, From the Viceregal Lodge came the suggestion that Fuller 
Should withdraw his application of 10 February 1906." The Lieut- 
enant Governor had in fact already agreed to do so if the boys paid 
à small fine, but be refused to budge from this position, since he 
felt that such a concession would be tantamount to bowing down to 
the agitation against his government. He offered to resign, and 
1. Circular i i -retary to the Government of East 
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Minto accepted the offer. 

Minto had enormous faith in Asutosh Mukherjee. In 1907 he sug- 
gested Sir Asutosh as the first Indian member of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council.? In his Convocation speech of 12 March 1910 he said: 
“Now that my high office is drawing to a close I rejoice to feel that 
the administration of this- great university will continue to benefit 
from your distinguished ability and fearless courage.? He also 
believed that the Calcutta University would be able to control schools 
and discourage the participation of students in politics? and he 
thought that it was unnecessary for the local government to interfere. 
Minto hoped that things might calm down after Partition was 
accepted as a settled fact; in the meantime the local government 
Should adopt no measure which would increase tension and should 
leave the problem in the hands of the university. Mr Stapleton, 
Inspector of Schools, Dacca, recommended to the Director of 
Public Instruction that action should be taken against the head- 
masters of Madaripur High School and Bajitpur and Chikandi 
High Schools for their protest against the Carlyle Circular. 
Stapleton suggested that, unless school authorities complied, 
recognition should be withdrawn. Madaripur school lost its grant, 
and Bajitpur and Chikandi their right to send up students for 
government scholarship examinations, since they received no 
government grant in any case In Parliament, Sir Henry Cotton 
drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the orders passed 
by Stapleton. The Secretary of State thereupon asked for clari- 
fication from the Viceroy.” The government of India replied that 
the orders were passed by the Director of Public Instruction with 
the sanction of the local government, but the government of India 
disapproved of the action and considered it neither ‘judicious nor 
expedient’. Dacca, therefore, issued orders withdrawing punish- 


i Telegram from P.S. to Viceroy to Fuller, 28.7.1906, ibid. 
y, 23.1.1907, M.P. (11). 
Rage ‘jee (Calcutta, 1966), p. 93. 
i ea 10:96. M.P. (9); Minto to Morley, 12.12.1906, M.P. (10); 
M i iH ys . . 3 M 
into to Morley, 5, to Morley, 4.9.1907, M.P. (12). 
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ment against masters and permitting those who had been dismissed 
or had resigned under pressure to be re-employed. Risley was of 
the view that many of these schoolmasters were little better than 
schoolboys and were impulsive and excitable young men who, if 
excluded from all employment in future so far as government 
influence went, would only excite sympathy and leave ‘the existing 
sores open’. This would only increase the size of the discontented 
class.1 Fuller had more than 300 students suspended from college 
and sentenced to ‘absolute exclusion from government service 
because they had dared to shout ‘bande mataram' in public. 
Morley was shocked by Fuller's ‘excess or folly’.* 

The policy of Fuller’s successor, Sir Lancelot Hare, was first to 
give the university the opportunity to take action against ar» 
offending school. The new regulations of Calcutta University did 
not, however, fulfil the government's hopes and so in May 1907 
Risley once again wrote to Calcutta and Dacca on the principles 
to be observed and the lines of action to be adopted, with the object 
of protecting higher education from the dangers with which it was 
threatened by the tendency of both teachers and students to 
associate in political movements. The measures suggested were 
not very different from the Carlyle Circular, and in the final 
analysis the government continued to depend on the University to 
Withdraw recognition. d $ 

Dacca experienced great difficulty in giving effect to the views 
enunciated by the Home Department. It complained. that if the 
Education Department took any action, the schools immediately 
appealed to the university and won their point. Le Mesurier, 
the Chief Secretary of East Bengal and Assam, gave several instances 
to prove his point. In Victoria High School, Mymensingh, pupils 
attended school barefoot as a means of demonstrating their 
mourning for Khudiram Bose, refused to apologise and were 
expelled. The guardians of the boys appealed to the Syndicate and 
they were given permission to rejoin any high school recognized 
by the university. Sushil Kumar Sen of Beniachang High School 
Was arrested in connection with the Alipore bomb case, was 


(Public) A, Aug. 1906, Proc. 261. 
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convicted and later acquitted. He was allowed by Calcutta 
University to rejoin the same school though he was twenty-one and 
had not been to any school for over three years. He was also 
allowed to appear for the matriculation examination. Baroda 
Prasanna Maitra was expelled from Rangpur High School for 
throwing acid on the foreign clothes of a fellow student. Two 
years later the university readmitted him to another school, 
despite the Director of Public Instruction’s report against him. 
Dinesh Chandra Datta was expelled from Silchar High School in 
1909 on the orders of the Director of Public Instruction and was 
readmitted by the university to another school and allowed to 
appear for the matriculation.t And yet the University was not 
doing anything outside its legitimate sphere of activity, since the 
new regulations framed under the Universities Act of 1904 gave 
it the ultimate power of recognizing and thus of controlling schools. 

Meanwhile the assertion of control now met another difficulty. 
Schools were springing up, mainly in East Bengal and Bengal but 
a few also in the Central Provinces and elsewhere, which declared 
themselves to be ‘national’, i.e. they neither accepted government 
aid nor were recognized by the university. Their teachers and 
pupils were actively associated with political agitation. Craddock, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, suggested that in 
order to control these schools, a system of licensing should be 
introduced, by which no school could be opened without a licence, 
to be renewed annually and cancelled if the management were 
found to be inculcating subversive doctrines: ‘... We must strike 
at these evils at their root, and protect the young from the danger 
that threatens them, instead of standing with folded hands watching 
nurseries of rebellion growing up round about us.’ 

He wanted the government to adopt stern measures to check 
"the manufacture of rebels’ which was going on in schools all over 
the country. If no action was taken, ‘in the next generation our 
officials will be contaminated. Even now our ministerial officials 
are infected.'? \ 

The Home Department did not, however, consider Craddock’s 
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issued against them, or against those who continued to teach or take 
part in the conduct of such schools, or who then went on to teach 
or take part in the conduct any other schools. Local governments 
were also authorized to inspect any school or college and make 
resistance to such inspection punishable in the same manner as 
disobedience to an order to close an institution. The punishment 
in each case was a fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000 or, in default. 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Orange, the Director-General of Education, agreed entirely with 
the Home Secretary that measures must be taken by the govern- 
ment alone and that the university need not be consulted. A 
teacher dismissed on political grounds ought not to be allowed to 
set up a new school, as so frequently happened in East Bengal. 
Orange laid down two axioms regarding government policy on 
this matter: the government could not allow anyone, under the 
guise of running a school, to pervert the minds of the young 
towards sedition or disloyalty; it could not devolve to others the 
duty of applying and enforcing this principle, but ought itself to 
take the responsibility for seeing it carried out. He wanted these 
Principles enforced by an executive order. Ideally the solution. 
according to him, was to have a complete registration of all schools. 
but since this was not practicable, the Home Department’s pro- 
posals were the next best answer.! 

But these proposals were never implemented. A new Depart- 
ment of Education was about to be inaugurated and it was regard- 
ed as undesirable to launch it with a measure bound to arouse 
opposition. In 1911, Sir Harcourt Butler, the first Education 
Member, prepared a case for a large imperial grant for education.? 
He held that a little liberality would go a long way in convincing 
people that the government was not afraid of higher education but, 
on the contrary, wanted to promote it. He hoped, after the new 
grants-in-aid had been announced, and the government had 
thereby won the confidence of the people, to introduce an Edu- 
cation Act ‘taking control over all educational institutions in 
India... bringing the English schools entirely under the Depart- 
1. ibid. Appendix III, pp. 32.4. 
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ment of Public Instruction .... Hardinge and Butler both agreed 
that the uncontrolled system of education was *a scandal and a 
danger to the state". Private unaided schools were springing up, 
and if the government delayed it would find control slipping out of 
its hands. The unrest in Bengal, they felt, was directly connected 
with the secondary schools and in no branch of education was 
reform more urgently required both from the educational and 


Political point of view'.* 

The decision to place the recognition of sch 
rather than with the Education Department was arrived at in defe- 
rence to what was considered to be the interest of unaided schools. 
This was the point stressed by Banerjee in his note of dissent to the 
Raleigh Commission Report and also given a prominent place by 


the government in its resolution promulgating the revised regulations 
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Inefficient but politically dangerous. The policy was now to bring 
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changes in the regulations governing the recognition of schools. 
Sharp, as Director of Public Instruction, had consistently opposed 


Biving the university this power, and had strongly argued that 
recognition by the Education Department must precede recognition 
by the university even for unaided schools, since education in India 
must be under government control! The government of India 
rejected Sharp's suggestion in 1906 and maintained that recognition 
must be an act of the university. Sharp was by 1913 the Joint 
Secretary of the Education Department at Delhi and his influence 
became dominant in the making of educational policy. He was 
convinced that Calcutta University had thrown to the winds all 
considerations of efficiency and had repeatedly refused to take 

- action against students or schools involved in political cases. He 
prepared a statement showing that in no instance had the Calcutta 
University taken disciplinary measures. On the contrary, in every 
case its Syndicate had allowed students to appear for examinations, 
obtain transfer certificates and rejoin schools: 


In a word, the Universities have betrayed the trust which, against the deliberate 
advice of the Indian Universities Commission was laid upon them in. regard to 
schools, have set themselves in opposition to a local government which always 
treated them with serious deference and patience, and have virtually declared 
themselves in favour of indiscipline and inefficiency.? 

Calcutta University had a bias, Sharp alleged, against the adminis- 
tration of East Bengal and Assam and had tried to discredit it 
wherever it could. It dealt with cases of political suspects without 
consulting the Education Department, and this was, as the Director 
of Criminal Intelligence pointed out, open to grave objection. 
Political suspects had been allowed to join recognized schools and 
appear for university examination. Documents such as the ‘District 
Organization Scheme’, and statements of extremists like Girindra 
Mohan Ghosh, approver in the Barisal conspiracy case,? showed 
that one of the objects of the terrorists was to capture control of 
English secondary schools. The Bengal Criminal Investigation 
Department prepared a list showing the various political crimes in 
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which students and teachers had been involved.! After consulting 
the local governments,? Delhi was convinced that it was imperative 
to assert its control. Faced with all this evidence and goaded into 
action by the Centre, Bengal at last put up a scheme for controlling 
Schools, but the crux of the problem, that of unaided schools, was 
still left untouched.2 

"The silence and supineness of the Bengal Government,’ wrote 
Craddock, now the Home Member, ‘exceed all belief". Its letter 
was described as ‘nerveless and disappointing’ and such that no 
Other local government would have sent up.ë Craddock urged 
that educational efficiency was incompatible with political excite- 
ment or strong political bias. He feared that the political risks 
Would be serious, if not critical, if the right of recognizing schools 
was still vested in the university. Butler agreed that the case for 
the Department of Education was overwhelming, and that universities 
Ought never to have been given any power other than to select from 
among the schools already recognized by the departments.’ The 
Viceroy felt that this move was opposed by those who feared that the 
Education Department would not allow ‘the same political latitude 
to students and teachers as does the University’. He wrote: *As 
regards... recognition of schools being handed over to the local 
Sovernment, this is obviously a measure which will receive the support 
of sensible people... until a student joins a college, he really ought 
Not to come under the supervision of the university." 

The 1913 Resolution on Education Policy proposed, therefore, to 
transfer the power of recognition from the university to the Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction.” The Universities Act of 1904 (clause 
250) (c) would have to be amended, for it did not provide any 
adequate powers for controlling unaided and unrecognized schools. 
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Since 1904 many such schools had come into existence and were 
being used by political agitators for ‘the dissemination of dangerous 
ideas'; they habitually evaded rules or were grossly inefficient and 
fostered insubordination among pupils. The terms of the Risley 
Circular of 4 May 1904 were now regarded as too precise for appli- 
cation to all cases and also as too lenient. In Bombay one school 
was closed down under the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, 
but this could not be done except in cases of grave misconduct, and 
the government possessed no other power. In Bengal an organized 
attempt to capture recognized schools by introducing teachers 
connected with the revolutionary movement and by securing the 
adherence of higher class pupils was being made. There were other, 
'specifically educational, arguments for more supervision and 
control, but it was more on political grounds that Hardinge and his 
Council felt they could no longer accept the view that they should 
not interfere with institutions whose existence was independent 
of aid.* 

A bill was drafted to amend the 1904 Act. It proposed to make 
registration compulsory for all schools, government or private, aided 
or unaided. The registering authorities were to be school boards ; 
formed by local governments. If a school or a teacher continued ! 
to function without registration or after registration had been with- , 
drawn, then those concerned were to be brought before a court of 
law. Such a measure, Hardinge’s Council hoped, would strike ‘at 
the root of sedition. Craddock expected a serious row over this 
bill with ‘those who fear that their power of exploiting schools and 
education for political purposes would be checkmated’.? The bill 
was to be applied to the whole of India, but Bengal needed it most 
urgently and then the Central Provinces, Bombay and Punjab.’ , 

No such bill could be introduced, however, without sanction from 
the India Council, and in London the proposals were not received 
with enthusiasm. It was felt that the precedents in Europe for 
Calcutta’s policy of allowing educational institutions to exist only 
under government: supervision were not encouraging. The anti- 
clerical educational policies of France and Portugal were condemned 
1. Edn. A, Dec. 1913, Proc. 89. 
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by the conservatives and the educational policy of Russia by the 
Liberals.! Lord Crewe felt that the proposed policy would excite 
a storm of protest, and, although like other arbitrary systems it 
might be fairly worked, he feared that it was liable to abuse. He 
therefore advised Hardinge to consult the Bengal government and 
Calcutta University before introducing the bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, and warned him of the objections to expect from the 
educated community.? In reply the Viceroy agreed to consult the 
local governments confidentially in due course, but argued that it 
was inexpedient to do so at once. As for the prima facie objections 
raised by the Secretary of State, the Indian government had consider- 
ed them fully before suggesting the new policy.* : 
The educational expert on the India Council was Sir Thomas 
Raleigh, so the draft bill was referred to him, and since he found 
nothing objectionable in it^ Crewe sanctioned its introduction 
provided the Bengal government and Calcutta University were 
consulted. This consultation took more than a year. As was 
expected, the university senate and Syndicate opposed the measures 
and submitted a lengthy note stating all the arguments 1n favour of 
allowing the university to keep its power of recognizing schools.® 
The local government, aware of the opposition the bill would 
arouse in Bengal, deliberately delayed in its reply. By now the bill 
had been under consideration for two years and the Education 
Department officials were fulminating with impatience. Sharp was 
‘grinding and gnashing his teeth with vexation’,” at the delay. He 
was convinced that Calcutta University was ‘a broken reed’, power- 
less and unwilling to check political agitation in schools and deli- 
berately thwarting government action against an offending insti- 
tution. The alarming condition of schools made the transfer of 
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recognition urgent. More circulars would be useless; legislation 
was the only remedy.: 


IV 


In addition to urging the transfer of the authority of recognizing 
schools, in 1913 the Education Department also renewed its efforts 
to commend the system of school-leaving certificates.? Since 1882 
periodic attempts had been made to replace the matriculation by an 
examination conducted by the Education Department and not by 
the university. The Indian Education Commission recommended 

* this, as a relief to the prevalent direction of secondary school studies. 
exclusively towards the entrance examination and as a means of 
introducing variety in the curricula. The Simla Conference of 
1901 and the Raleigh Commission advised. this too. The Jatter 
suggested that matriculation should be a test of fitness only for 
entering a college, and not for government service. It recommended 
that the school final take its place and that it should also be made 
a sufficient test for entering the university.! There was a growing 
feeling that the universities had been tried and had failed, and yet 2s 
the same time officials were afraid of offending them beyond à Coke 
tain point. The 1904 Resolution had advocated the introductio? 
of school leaving examinations to relax the pressure of examinations 
and to introduce a greater variety of curriculum.’ But when the new 
university regulations were being drafted, the government felt it 
politic to lie low since it feared that the introduction of school finals 
would be attacked as ‘a further step in the direction of officializinE 
education with the object of restricting the openings of the poor 
scholars and reducing the output of English educated men". 

The matter was not pressed in 1904-5 because Curzon did 
want to be the centre of another ‘first-class agitation',^ and did 


not 
not 


' De Sharp, 17.4.1913, K.W. to Edn. A, Dec. 1913, Proc. 84-8. 
s ndian Education Policy Resolution, 1913, pp. 21-4. 
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relish the idea of his policies both on universities and schools being 
attacked simultaneously. There the question rested until Butler 
decided to revive it in 1913. 
. The Bengal press launched a powerful attack on the 1913 Educa- 
tion Policy Resolution and the proposed University Bill, in language 
reminiscent of its denunciation of Curzon's university reforms. 
It warned that the new ‘educational menace' threatening Bengal 
would ‘overwhelm the province in an educational catastrophe of 
the greatest magnitude’. The Bengalee wrote that unless the govern- 
ment left education alone there would be an agitation greater than 
the movement against partition. “All Bengal’ wrote Sanjivani, *will 
emphatically protest against this proposal to bring hish schools 
Wholly under the control of the Education Department. Moves 
to take away from the university the right to recognize schools and 
to replace the matriculation with a school final examination were 
described as ‘the long-apprehended snatching away of the jurisdiction 
Of the university over secondary education’, and as steps ‘to cripple 
the sphere of activity of the Calcutta University’, and bring all 
branches of education under government control. These measures, 
it was feared, would result in fewer high school and fewer students 
appearing for matriculation, and would therefore narrow down 
the path of higher education. Indeed they were described as ‘a veri- 
table death sentence’. ‘The dangerous over-activity of the new- 


fangled Education Department of the Government of India’ and 
became the *all-absorbing 


its new battles with Calcutta University 
topic among the Indian Public'.* Appeals were made by the press 
to the Viceroy to intervene and ‘withdraw from a position which had 
excited the liveliest apprehension and alarm in the minds of the 
educated community’. No educational controversy, it was urged, 
Should be raised to divert attention from the war effort which was 
80 vital to the Empire. The senate voted against these measures and 
Public meetings were held in Calcutta to protest against the new 
education policy. Representation to this effect was also made to 
un Viceroy by the non-official members of the Legislative Council. 
l. Sanjivani, 10.7.1913; Amrita Bazar Patrika, 9.7.1913; Bengalee, 10.7.1913 
Nayak, 9.7.1913: Amrita Bazar Patrika, 26.6.1913; Native Newspaper Reports, 
Bengal, 1913, — 
* Bengalee, 1.7.1913, 4.9.1913, 17.9.1913. 
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Faced with this public outcry, Hardinge decided to oe = 
bill till ‘a time of greater tranquility’. Sharp was against Lee 
minute withdrawal, after the wisdom of introducing the end 
so long been discussed and decided upon.? Craddock cor ea 
Surendranath Banerjea’s loyalty ‘a broken reed’ and er 
‘a very thinly veiled threat’, ‘a political trap set for us pe ud 
time when the war is over’. From the true loyalists of In us e 
argued, the government had nothing to fear. ‘Are we not perhaps , 


din 
he asked, ‘putting too much stress on those who are masquerading 
in loyal plumes? 


V 


The problem of controlling secondary education, Egon 
remained unsolved. The Sadler Commission recommended tha d 
Board of secondary education should be established in ws i 
‘province to recognize schools and control them.1 But the Mon m 
the meanwhile made education a ata 
€ government of India’s opposition. T 
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efforts, recognition of schools continued, except in a few instances, 
to be a power vested in the universities. Meston’s description of 
the state of Indian education in 1919 was almost the same as Curzon’s 
twenty years earlier. He complained of the ‘inevitable tendency 
to drop standards’, ‘the pathetic attempts to increase the quantity 
of literati and graduates without very much regard to quality, 
and of the constant attempts to bring in schoolboys and university 
undergraduates into politics’.* 
Measures to keep students out of politics also proved ineffective. 
The Home Rule League once again involved them in political agi- 
tation,and in March 1917 yet another circular was issued prohibiting 
their attendance at its meetings.” Following Delhi's lead, there | 
emerged a crop of new orders from the local governments, stiffening 
the orders of 1907. Madras was the first,? followed by the Central 
Provinces and Bombay. The government of the Central Provinces 
prohibited attendance at all *quasi-political" meetings, and subordi- 
nate officials went a step further and forbade attendance at ‘all 
public meetings of any kind’. Khaparde in his diary noted how 
schoolboys were becoming increasingly restive under the revised 
Risley Circular. He wrote to Sir Shankaran Nair and saw Sir Ed- 
ward Maclagan to protest against the interpretation of the Centre’s 
orders by the Central Provinces government." From every part 
of India reports poured in of the students' role in Home Rule 


meetings and processions. . 
The Home Rule agitation was followed by the first non-cooperation 
movement in which Gandhi openly encouraged students to take 
the lead. In a country ‘groaning under foreign rule’, he urged, it was 
‘impossible to prevent the students from taking part in movements 
for national freedom’. He wrote ‘In 1920-21, I had not an inconsider- 
f their schools and colleges and 


able share in drawing students out © : dico, : 
inducing them to undertake political duty carrying with it the risk 


1. Sir James Meston’s Minute of Evidence before the Southborough Committee 
on Division of Function, P.P. 1919, vol. VI, p. 7045. 
2. Edn. A, March 1918, Proc. 39. This circular went a little further than the 
Risley Gne of 4.5.1907, in so far as it prohibited college students too 
from attending Home Rule meetings. 
3. ibid. Appendix, Government of Madras, 
4. Khaparde's diary, 20.10.1917, 25.11.1917 and 
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of imprisonment. I think it is their clear duty to take a leading 

part in the political movement of their country." And so, in spite 

of government orders, appeals and circulars, teachers and students 
. engaged in politics throughout this period. 

The aim of the new education policy was to check the unrestricted 
growth of higher education and thereby to raise standards, improve 
the quality of teaching, and also prevent schools and colleges from 
producing discontented and disloyal young men. Each of the means 
adopted—reconstituting the senates, revising the conditions of affili- 
ation and recognition, preventing students and teachers from taking 
part in politics—was neither adequate nor successful. Even relative- 

«aly minor reforms, such as the introduction of a school final exami- 
nation or the control of the selection of textbooks, could not be 
pushed through because they impinged on politics. Many of the 
leaders of Bengal politics had a direct financial interest in the schools 
and colleges. As Sharp wrote to Du Boulay: 


It is obvious why Surendra Babu (Surendranath Banerjee) should attack any 
project calculated to improve educational facilities in East Bengal and Assam; 
the majority of his students come from East Bengal and Assam; and his college 
is (or was) an important source of income to him. Similar motives actuate 
Bhupendra Babu, who is a large owner of house property in Calcutta. Large 
numbers of students occupy boarding houses in Calcutta and undoubtedly serve 
to raise rents. It has been estimated that if the East Bengal and Assam students 
no longer came to Calcutta, no less than a hundred boarding houses would have 
to be closed. I can't say if this is correct, but it is significant.? 


Hardinge wrote that Bengalis who opposed the Dacca University 
Scheme had money invested in Calcutta colleges and feared a falling 
off in the number of students.? And Chirol replied that the creation 
a à university at Dacca was bound to provoke opposition among 
eee especially Surendranath Banerjee, who made ‘a 
E e eee 9 of students through other and far less savoury 
Eger da MIU XN of exorbitant fees. He is to my mind 
ete Nodal in thale of all Bengalis.'* Understandably these men 

protests against any move that would decrease 


1. M.K. Gandhi, True Education (Ahmedabad, 1962), p. 242 
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the number of their pupils and thus the size of their income. They 


were influential in the senate and in the press and it was their opposi- 
tion which made successive Viceroys hesitant about pushing through 
their reform measures. The policy of control could have succeeded 
only if it had been backed up by sufficient conviction and force. 
Curzon did not lack the faith or vision, but it was not enough to 
put measures on the files; they had to be enforced. Already by the 
beginning of this century even an autocratic Viceroy like Curzon 
seemed unable to do this. The failure of the new education policy was 


thus a failure of power. 


4 


The PidBlam of Priorities 


" i with a 
At the beginning of the century, while India was bes dece 
network of colleges and high schools, primary Eran s whig ibe 
tended to lag behind. Between 1896-7 and e eo br 
number of pupils in colleges and secondary on bonos hs 
49,000, the increase in primary school pupils was on y 1, 


m 
number of primary schools declined between 1897-1902 fro 
97,881 to 92,226: 


; Or less than one- 
fifth of 


the boys of school-going age attended schools. In 
1904 Curzon announced that hi 
active extensio 


duties,3 


1. 4th Quin, Review of. Education 
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Primary departments, 
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for promoting the education of the poor was formed as a result of 
voluntary efforts and donations; and the Court of Directors gave 
a monthly grant of Rs. 500. In 1817 and 1819 respectively, the 
Calcutta School Book Society and the Calcutta School Society 
Were founded to spread useful elementary knowledge among the 
People. Both received grants from the Government and according 
to Howell this was ‘the first recognition on the part of the Home 
Government of the claims of education for the masses’.! 

In the 1820s the Company’s servants for the first time turned 
their attention to the state of education in the villages among the 
Common people. Sir Thomas Munro instituted an enquiry in 
Madras in 1822. Similar investigations were made in Bombay and 
in Bengal by William Adam. Some of the Company’s officers. 
Such as Sir John Shore, Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Moira had 
Made efforts to introduce primary education. Teacher training 
Schools were started in Calcutta and Madras, and plans were formu- 
lated for the dissemination and improvement of primary education. 
But these excellent intentions could not be implemented because of 
the decision in 1835 to concentrate on the education of the upper 
Classes. The task of primary education seemed too vast and not 
Tewarding enough and funds were limited. The Court of Directors 
advised the local governments not to fritter away their meagre 
Tesources on elementary education. After 1835, therefore, primary 
education did not receive much attention. 

The Education Despatch of 1854 drew attention to the neglect 
Of mass education and urged the adoption of active measures to 
Promote it. Sir Charles Wood wanted to strengthen the British 
administration in India through higher education and for this 
Universities were necessary. But he was also aware of the political 
™plications of higher education and he confided to Dalhousie that 
it would be better to direct educational efforts to general elementary 
education than to higher education. The Indian Education Commi- 
‘sion in the 1880s made thirty-six recommendations about primary 
education, It recognized the need for its acceleration, but made 
Ro drastic or revolutionary proposals. è 

Curzon realized that one of the reasons for the failure of primary 


1 " 
DAP. Howell, Education in British India prior to 1854 and in 1870-71 
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education was lack of funds. The Viceroy, therefore, sanctioned 
non-recurring and recurring grants which enabled the provinces 
to give additional grants to primary schools.! There were of course 
perfectly good reasons for encouraging primary education. Lord 
Lawrence had observed in 1868 that the ignorance of the masses 
was the greatest obstacle to good administration, and the most 
serious danger to the stability of the Raj. As railways penetrated 
the countryside, commercial agriculture developed greatly and the 
cultivator came in contact with a wider market. He was now in- 
volved in transactions in which an illiterate man was at a great 
disadvantage. Schemes to improve agricultural methods, to open 
agricultural banks, and to generally improve the condition of rural 
life, all depended crucially for their success upon the spread of 
education amongst the masses. 

Extension of primary education, Curzon thought, was a measure 
which would demonstrate that it was the British bureaucracy which 
really spoke for the ignorant and illiterate people of India. At 
the back of all his policies he claimed, were the interests of ‘the 
patient, humble, silent millions ... who knew very little of policies, 
who read no newspapers and had no politics. These were ‘the real 
people of India’ who ‘should be the first and final object of every 
Viceroy’s regard.’? In the India of his imagination there was no 
room for an intelligentsia aspiring to lead and speak for the masses; 
the claims of this class to be prophets ofa new nationalism he brushed 


1. An imperial grant of Rs. 40 lakhs annually was divided amongst the provinces 
in 1902. A large part of this was spent on primary education. In 1904-5, 
a Rs. 35 lakh recurring grant was sanctioned for primary education. E 
Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, p. 99. 


The expenditure from public funds on primary schoolboys was: 
1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 

Rs, 607,400 8,950,000 11,791,000 
The average annual expenditure on a boys’ primary school was Rs. 101 in 
1896-7, Rs. 114 in 1901-2, Rs. 133 in 1906-7 and Rs. 162 in 1911-12. The aver- 
age annual expenditure upon each pupil educated in a primary school for 
boys was Rs. 3.7 in 1902, Rs. 3.9 in 1907 and Rs. 4.2 in 1912. 6th Quin. Review 
of Education in India, 1907-12, voj, Il, pp. 248,250-51. 
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aside as ‘the vapourings of misguided idealists’. The India which 
he pictured was: 

E land of vast spaces peopled by a patient and primitive peasantry, content to 
faise their crops and rear their cattle and to leave all other things to the superior 


ub pn the whole, beneficent Power to whom chance or Providence had entrus- 
ed them.1 


Education of the peasant had been ‘impeded by the indifference of . 
the more advanced and ‘ambitious classes’. 

It was partly to repudiate the claim of the Indian educated classes 
to represent the masses that Curzon took up the cause of primary 
Education. It seemed expedient to shift the emphasis from higher 
to, Primary education, from urban to rural areas, from the pro- 
fessional classes to the peasantry, since the opposition to British 
Tule had come in the main from the educated classes in the cities. 

This shift of policy meant that more was spent on primary edu- 
Cation. Its result was an increase in the number of pupils. The 
Number increased in the next five years by 891,980 or 25 per cent, 
Which exceeded all previous records.? The number of recognized 
Primary schools for boys increased from 92,222 in 1901-2 to 110,692 
'n 1911-12, and pupils in them from 3,009,000 to 4,523,000. The 
Tate of increase in the number of pupils between 1902 and 1912 
Was twice that of the increase in the preceding two decades. 

With the expansion of primary education, the demand for further 
;*Pansion came, this time from educated Indians. The Congress 

ad in the past given attention only to problems of higher education, 
ae the nationalist press was critical of the government policy of 
Blving Priority to primary education. In 1892 the Congress passed 
a Tesolution that it was highly inexpedient that government grants 

'gher education should in any way be withdrawn. This request 
45 repeated in 1893, 1894, 1895. From 1901, every year a resolution 
aS passed condemning Curzon’s policy regarding higher education, 
th NO reference was made to primary education till 1904. In 
at Year, for the first time it passed a resolution urging increased 
Sovernment expenditure on primary education. And from then 
Onwards every year the Congress passed a resolution on this 


d: 
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subject.t In 1903 the Congress President, Lal Mohan Ghosh piena 
the importance of primary education. So did Malaviya in his mee 
dential Address in 1909.2 This enthusiasm of the Indian educate 
classes for mass literacy was something new and Gokhale mobilized 
public opinion on this issue by introducing a resolution in 1910 ih 
the Council of the Governor-General, recommending that “a 
beginning should be made in the direction of making elementary 
education free and compulsory. He withdrew his resolution 
when the Home Member assured him that the whole question was 
being carefully examined. But the following year he introduced a 
private bill on the lines of his earlier resolution. The bill T 
based mainly on the Compulsory Education Acts of England o 
1870 and 1876, and on the Irish Education Act of 1892; it was n 
Gokhale’s words, of a ‘purely permissive character’. It was kc 
very cautious bill *to make better provisions for the extension a 
elementary education’. Before the provisions of the bill cou 
be applied to any area, the municipal or district board authoritie 
would have to satisfy themselves that a certain percentage of boys 
and girls had already been receiving education at schools in areas 
under their jurisdiction; the percentage was to be fixed by the 
department rules and had to receive the sanction of the Governor- 
General-in-Council. Even when these conditions were satisfied, He 
local authority might apply the Act to the whole or any specifie 
area within its jurisdiction.* 

The government of India’s first reactions to Gokhale’s bill were 
by no means unfavourable. Sharp was to write later that the 
“government was fully in favour of the principles at which Gokhale 
aimed. But his scheme was not well worked out. The financial 
Proposals omitted important requisites, such as the training of 
teachers, provision of buildings and so forth.’ Lord Hardinge 
and Sir Harcourt Butler both believed that the popular demand 
1. Indian National Congress Resolution, pp. 107-8, 119, 124, 130, 137, 142, 147-8 

156, 162, etc. 


2. Indian National Congress, pt. 1, ‘Presidential Addresses’, pp. 750-51, 961. 
3. 6th Quin. Review 


of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, p. 131. 
4. Proceedings of the Co: 


uncil of the Governor-General of India, April 1910-March 
1911, vol. XLIX, pp. 447-8. 
5. H. Sharp, Goodbye to India (London, 1946), p. 196. 
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f r . 
B free elementary education was growing. As early as 1907 Har- 
urt Butler had written to Dunlop Smith: 


M t 
res emtion does not last under the Indian sun. If the Government does not 
of raci ie to itself the Moderates will turn to the Extremists and the presssure 
will be eeling will hurry them on their way. What we do not give as of grace 
h wrung from us soon of necessity. 
nation} not create an educational portfolio i | 
make alizing education by making vernacular educati 
© Gokhale the first Member?! 
es and Muslims, landlords and lawyers alike supported the 
ae The Viceroy and his Education Member became con- 
us Ced that unless the government did something to satisfy this 
B unaided schools would spring up to supply the want.? 
b ‘an opinion maintained that if fees were removed, attendance 
Bon increase; and Indians were likely to be better informed on 
dis matter, Butler felt, than the official mind. In England elemen- 
5 z education had been made compulsory before it was made free; 
gas was one of the arguments used against introducing free ele- 
aed education in India. But, argued Butler, in France, Canada 
Onl the United States primary education was first made free and 
an then compulsory. Besides, the Government had already 
Red the principle of free elementary education for boys who 
ae Not afford to pay. By 1911 primary education was free in 
ie ae and N.W.F.P.; in the Punjab, children of agriculturists paid 
a ie in the United Provinces remission of fees was allowed up to 
it of 25 per cent of the scholars. Baroda, Mysore and some of 


e i H E 
ae states had introduced completely free primary education. 
ler calculated that the cost of fully subsidizing primary schools 
al boards would be of 


Set 

the Be by the government as well as by loc 

d rder of Rs, 700,000 per annum, and if all aided schools, Euro- 
n and Eurasian, were included, then the amount of annual 


Subs; 
bsidy Would be about Rs. 5,000,000. He did not consider this 


too h; 4 
igh a sum to pay ‘for a large and liberal measure of national 


“ducation’ s 


n development of the policy of 
ion free? And why not 
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The Secretary of State, too, found the plan attractive, especially 
since its cost would not be very large. He wanted to know the 
fate of Meston’s 1906 proposal to introduce free elementary edu- 
cation. In 1906 when the government of India had ‘a plethora of 
surpluses’, Sir Edward Baker had suggested remission of fees in 
primary schools. The proposals were rejected on the following 
grounds: that the money to be spent on freeing primary education 
could be better spent on improving and extending education; that 
the fees in any case were not heavy and that their removal would 
not increase attendance; that free education should follow and not 
precede compulsory education; and lastly, that the abolition of fees 
would lead to a gradual supersession of aided and private schools 
by public schools. Meanwhile Hardinge toyed with the idea 
that, at the forthcoming Coronation Durbar the King might 
announce free elementary education as a boon.” He was personally 
not opposed to the idea of compulsion and admitted that, once 
elementary education had become sufficiently diffused, it would 
have to be made compulsory.? 

But despite these happy omens, the Indian government opposed 
Gokhale's bill. For one thing, the provincial governments unani- 
mously opposed it. The question of introducing free compulsory 
primary education was referred by the government of India to the 
local governments.» The Times (27 March 1912) found the argu- 
ments used by the provincial governments in rejecting Gokhale's 
bill, ‘absolutely convincing’. One of the bill’s strongest opponents 
was the Governor of Bombay, Sir George Clarke, who strongly 
advised Hardinge against making primary education either free or 
compulsory. In his opinion, the educated classes were ‘aware of 
the power the vernacular press would be able to exercise when the 
masses could read’, and it was merely to wield a greater influence 
with the illiterate peasants that they were agitating for free elementary 
education. Any additional grant, he urged, should be spent on 


ME cor 3 Hardinge, 23.12.1910, H.P. (117); Guy Fleetwood Wilson to Har- 
inge, .2.1911, H.P. (81); Butler’s note of 13.5.1911, H.P. (117). 
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improving the quality and position of masters; the existing schools 
were in too many cases ‘thoroughly bad’ and ‘nurseries of sedition’; 
a discontented, underpaid Brahmin teacher found ‘the inculcation 
of dislike of the British Government a more grateful task than that 
of grinding in the 3 R’s’2 

The salary of a primary school teacher throughout India at this 
time cannot be calculated accurately. But the total direct cost of 
primary education, divided by the number of teachers, works out 
toa little less than Rs. 10 a month. The figure in board schools 
was about Rs. 14 a month, in an aided school about Rs. 8, and in 
an unaided school a little over Rs. 4.25.? 

Behind the agitation for free and compulsory primary education, 
Clarke suspected a plot against the Raj, led by a small party which 
Controlled the native press and claimed facetiously to represent 
Public opinion, Even if the government yielded to this group, 
it Would utilize ‘the success of its clamour, to make further demands 
and to turn the “boon” into a stick with which to belabour Govern- 
Ment’, Compulsion, and the taxes to be paid for it, would be bitterly 
Fesented and the Sarcar would have to bear the odium. The desire 
for free education was ‘partly at least unreal’ and Gokhale’s Bill 
appeared hopelessly unpractical and perhaps not socially intended.? 

he Finance Member, true to his role, warned that the ultimate 
m Of freeing primary education would be much greater than 
Utler’s estimate, and desired that the financial implications be care- 
s Y considered, In any case a final decision was not likely before 
Fai TOyal visit. With the opium revenues shrinking, any increase 
education expenditure was ‘a grave prospect.* Carlyle and 
“nkins also had their doubts, and these were echoed in the India 
Ouncil, Sir William Lee-Warner thought Gokhale’s bill *mis- 
culevous and one which would cause ‘widespread alarm"? K. 
the an Indian Member of the Secretary of State’s pe on 
© Other hand, failed to see anything ‘pernicious in the bill’. 


“Cc 
raked to Hardinge, 2.8.1911, H.P. (82) 
Cla D". Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I. p. 122. 
m ke to Hardinge, 2.8.1911, H.P. (82). 22.3.1911, H.P. (81). 
iu Warner's note of 25.5.1911, J.P. 1260/1911, vol. 1071, 1911. 
` PUPta's note of 1.6.1911. 
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Faced with the opposition of the local governments, from members. 
of his own Council and from London, Hardinge gave way. In 
the Imperial Legislative Council all the official members opposed 
Gokhale’s bill as premature and financially and administratively 
impracticable. Butler opposed the bill on the grounds that there 
was no popular demand for it; that the local governments were 
unanimously and emphatically against it; that a small but weighty 
minority of educated Indians was against it; that local authorities 
were unwilling to levy additional rates or increase existing ones; 
that attendance committees would not work satisfactorily and that 
the machinery would be disliked by the rate-payers. He held that 
there was room for the extension of primary education on voluntary 
lines and pointed out that while the percentage of literacy among 
the males of Baroda after five years of free compulsory education 
was 17.5, in the adjacent British districts it was 27.4.1 So the bill 
was rejected by 38 to 13 votes. Gokhale held that no bill in his 
time had received such ‘weighty, such enthusiastic, such overwhelm- 
ing public support', but clearly it was the fate of Indians of his 
generation to serve their country by their failures; later generations 
would be privileged to serve her by their successes ? ] 

Though Gokhale's bill was rejected, the cry for further extension 
of primary education continued. Between 1912 and 1917, the 
expenditure on primary schools for boys from public funds increased 


from Rs.11,791,788 to Rs.17,937,504.? There was also an increase 
in the number of schools and pupils. 
increased from 4.522. 
increase of 655,763 o 


Pupils in primary schools 
2648 to 5,188,411 between 1912 and 1917, an 
r 14.7 per cent.4 

In his Durbar Speech, King George V said that it was through 
education that his wish for a better and brighter life for the Indian 


People would be fulfilled.5 In the House of Commons, Montagu 
reported that the 


grant of £330,000 a year, announced at the Delhi 
Durbar, would be spent mainly on primary education, and that this 
. Butler's Speeches (Allahabad, 1923), pp. 7-11. 


- Proceedings of the Council of the Governor-General, April 1911-March 1912. 
Vol. L, pp. 533, 546. 


- 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912- 
INSEL ie eee n India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 150. 


Indian Education Policy Resolution, 1913, p. 1. 
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Was but a prelude to a much more extensive programme.! The 
1913 Resolution stated that although the principle of compulsion 
had not been adopted for financial and administrative reasons, the 
government nonetheless would concentrate the bulk of its resources 
on the improvement and expansion of elementary education.? Pro- 
Stress, however, was very slow, especially compared with the rate of 
growth of higher education.) Between 1907 and 1912 the number 
9f secondary school pupils increased by 41 per cent, the number of 
Primary school pupils by 24.6 per cent. Between 1912 and 1917, 
the Percentage increase of pupils in secondary schools was 28.3 
and in primary schools 14.7.4 Between 1917 and 1922, the number 
9f primary school pupils increased by only 6.8 per cent.* > 
In 1918 the first Primary Education Act was passed in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly largely through the efforts of Vithalbhai Patel. 
Ollowing this a bill was introduced in Bihar and Orissa by the 
Hon’ble Mr S.K. Sahay and passed in February 1919. The Bengal 
bill was introduced by the Hon’ble Mr S.N. Ray and passed in 
May 1919, and the United Provinces bill was introduced by the 
Hon’ble Rai Anand Sarup Bahadur and passed in June 1919. These 
Were all private bills. Of the government measures, the Punjab Act 
Was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces in May 1919 and 
Mis Madras Act in October 1920. The passing of Primary Education 
I by seven provincial legislatures authorizing the introduction of 
qp mpulsory education by local option was a step forward, though 
S ere Was little immediate result. The Bombay and the United Pro- 
vinces Acts were applicable only to municipalities; the Bengal Act 
To applied in the first instance only to municipalities, but could 
: ®t On be extended to rural areas. The other Acts were applicable 
9 all local areas. All the Acts were drafted on similar lines. If a 
Oca] body, at a special meeting convened for the purpose, decided 
pun two-thirds majority in favour of the introduction of compulsion 
"any area under its control, it could submit a scheme to the govern- 


Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series, House of Commons, vol. XLI, 1912, 


2 jd 1895.6 

3; eo^ Education Policy Resolution, 1913, p. 9- 

4, 9,1 Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, pp. 75, 106. 
'S. 81h Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, pp. 85, 104. 


Quin. Review of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. II, p. 118. 
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i yever 
ment to give effect to its decision. Very few local ped ipd 
availed themselves of this opportunity provided them by pene. 
In Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces and the cang DNO 
no local body; in Bombay five municipalities; in the om dd 
municipalities and in Bihar and de one had introduc 

ulsory education by 1 April 1922. 
s The slow dia partly due to scarcity of funds y^ BUS 
due to the defective machinery for enforcement of the Rr 
But the root cause was much deeper. Nearly 80 per cent ide 
schools were located in villages and on an average 1 primary sc edd 
Served the need of 3 villages.? Village schools were M nd e 
ill-equipped and had poorly qualified teachers, many pe 
building, no books, no blackboards. The teaching was of a istos 
character and not suited to the needs of the rural popu e of 
There was a failure to relate rural schools to the e giri id 
the rural economy. Only in the Punjab was some effort " du 
this direction and here rural schools were more successfu 
elsewhere. ; 3 1 

A major reason for the failure of primary education in pe 
areas was the very high ratio of wastage and drop-outs. The iud 
rate of drop-outs was the result of the inadequate supply of toag diar 
single-teacher Schools;? ineffective teaching and supervision, ver am 
attendance and faulty administration of local bodies. Bu sis 
chief reason was economic. The employment of child-labour px 
widespread. Boys who could be usefully employed, were expe 18 
to help their parents at times of sowing, weeding and reaping, 
tend cattle, do odd 


: rn- 
jobs about the house, or add to the family ea 


: es re- 
ings by work in factories or the tea-gardens. The poorer class 
quired their children of ev. 


g Ids 
en 6 to 11 years of age to work in fie! 
to augment their Jean 


nt 
family income. The poorer the d B: 
the more likely was he to withdraw his child from school as "ring 
he could be used in the fields Children were withdrawn 
1. 8th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. I, p. 108. 
2. Education in India, 1947-8, p. 32. 
3. In 1947 about 30 per cent 


k Is, In 
9f primary schools were single-teacher oL gai, 

Bihar, Orissa and Assam more than 50 per cent. Education in India, 

p.38. 


ation 
See V.M. Dandekar Maharashtra — Inyestigation into Wastage and Stagni 
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the harvesting season; this could perhaps have been reduced if the 
School holidays had coincided with the time of peak harvesting 
activity. A re-arrangement of the school year and a change in the 
timing of examinations were possible ways in which drop-outs and 
wastage could have been avoided. 

In 1947, the wastage was still 65 per cent at the Primary stage, 
i.e. outof every 100 pupils in class I only 35 per cent reached class 
1V.1 The number of literates in India according to the Census of 1911 
was 59 per thousand (106 in case of men and 10 in case of women). 
This was much less than it should have been in view of the numbers 
undergoing education. A simple calculation shows that 39 per cent 
of the children educated relapsed into illiteracy within five years of 
leaving school. The average number of years a boy spent in school 
was only 3.8 and if his occupation demanded no literacy, he soon 
forgot whatever little he had learnt.? Even were compulsion serious- 
ly enforced, there would have bezn a lapse into illiteracy in rural 
areas. 

Primary education was neglected after 1835 by the government 
because of its policy based on the ‘filtration theory’ that knowledge 
would permeate down from the elite to the masses. Instructions 
Were issued from London to concentrate efforts on the education 
of the higher classes. It must also be remembered that while 
England in the mid-nineteenth century had an excellent system of 
education for the upper classes, it was slower than many countries of 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. in introducing free and compulsory 
Primary education. India had an indigenous tradition of two 
distinct types of education—one for the upper classes and another 


vith little contact between the two. The higher 


for the masses, v 
Classes of Indians were more interested in their educational advance- 


ment than in sharing learning with the masses. Under these 
Circumstances it is not surprising that the progress of primary 
education during these years was so unsatisfactory. 


in Primary Education: Report (Satara Dist.), (Poona, 1952); Primary Educa- 
tion in Rural Area: Participation and Wastage, Agricultural Economic 
Research Centre, University of Delhi (Delhi, 1968). 

ilc ‘Progress of Education in India: 1937-AT', Decennial Review, vol. I, 
P. 61. 

2. 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 122. 
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Primary Schools for Boyst 


1886-7 1891-2 1896-7 1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 1916-17 1921-2 
84,673 91,881 97,881 92,226 102,947 110,692 124,081 137,435 


The average annual cost of educating an arts college student in 
1916-17 was Rs. 152; in an anglo-vernacular secondary school 
Rs. 30.2 and in a primary school only Rs. 5.0.2 

The percentage of expenditure on Primary Schools (Boys and 
Girls) from Government and Board funds to total expenditure on 
education from those funds was:? 


1891- 2 32.2 
1896- 7 34.2 
1901- 2 42.7 
1906- 7 31.5 
1911-12 31.1 
1916-17 33.9 
1921- 2 35.5 
n 


Another problem was that of the vernacular versus English as the 
medium of education. Macaulay's Education Minute set the direc- 
tion for British education policy—in essence a language policy. It 
brought to an end the prolonged controversy between the Orientalists 
and the Anglicists and clinched the issue in favour of English. 
The linguistic change-over in 1835 was astonishingly complete, 
partly because the British were thorough in their work, but equally 
because many Indian leaders saw in English the key to the West, 
and were as willing as Macaulay to dismiss the vernaculars as “poor 
and rude’. The Surveys of indigenous education conducted in the 
1820s and 1830s revealed a strong desire for English education 
among the Indians themselves. Before these surveys were made, 


1. 8th Quin. Review 
2. ibid. p. 94, 100, 
3. ibid. p. 125, 

4. H. Sharp (ed), 


of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. Il, p. 115. 


Selections from Education Records; pt. I, p. 109. . 
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the prevalent opinion among the East India Company's officials 
was that the Hindus were hostile to Western education, but this 
myth was exploded by Adam who found that the desire to obtain 
a knowledge of the English language was so great that a school was 
‘sure to dwindle away’ unless it taught English.! The knowledge of 
English, wrote Adam, was for the *native aspirant the grand road 
to distinction’, and its attainment opened to him ‘the prospect 
of office, wealth and influence"? The enrolment of the Benares 
College rose from 162 to 279 ina single year when English was intro- 
duced. The Hindu College had 70 pupils in 1819 and 421 ten years 
later? The Hooghly College opened in 1836 and the numbers that 
thronged there in the first days surpassed all hopes and upset all 
arrangements. Within the first three days, twelve hundred boys 
had joined the English department alone.’ In their last report, for 
the years 1852-5, the Council of Education had written: *A demand 
for English education has arisen in every district... Schooling fees 
are willingly paid and increasing numbers of teachers are supported 
in private schools... Gradually but surely, the vernacular schools 
established by Lord Hardinge have disappeared.’ By 1855 only 
26 of the original 101 remained. While the government had to 
Support scholars, Arabic and Sanskrit students of English were 
Willing to pay fees, and, whereas books in these languages found no 
Purchasers, the School Book Society in Calcutta was selling 7,000 
to 8,000 English volumes every year.5 In 1835 the Indian vernaculars 
did not possess the vocabulary necessary for the teaching of Western 
knowledge, and so there was really no alternative to the introduction 
of English as the medium. The entire educational edifice was built 
Primarily to suit the needs of the government, which depended on 
Indian clerks and bureaucrats competent in English. Higher education 
Was therefore emphasized while primary education and its logical 
Vehicle, the regional languages, Were neglected. 


Wy, Long (ed.), Adam's Report on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar 


(Calcutta, 1868), p. 25. 


2. ibid. p. 296. 


3. TN, Siqueira, The Education of India: History and Problems, 4th ed. (Bombay, 
1952), pp. 30-31. 


4. K. Zachariah, History of. Hooghly College 1836-1936 (Calcutta, 1936), p. 11 
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Bi uage 
he medium of instruction was normally the guine T 
"n stage (age six to ten), either the pud be fiisher 
in the pour E stage (ten to thirteen); and English int e ad 
DUK sixteen) leading to university ecu och item 
T the sole medium of instruction at all levels = ici ended 
cation. Secondary education leading toa ee eie a pupil 
to become more and more English-oriented. T p» his proficiency 
started learning English, the greater was likely to coq ET 
and his chances of being admitted to a colleg d middle-school 
medium was often unpopular even at the primary an A 
level; the protests which Pedler’s So-called vernacu iren dnm 
Scheme evoked in Bengal proved this. According to iie n 
up by Sir Alexander Pedler, the Director of yu o Gf class; 
in Bengal, all subjects were to be taught in Bengali S sak es 
and English was not to be taught till then either. Es e» alleged that 
papers of Bengal vigorously attacked the scheme. y Sich sebodi 
the new policy would lower the standard of Englis 34D : 2 Pedler's 
and would lead to *the annihilation of education'; i: i assum 
plan had caused 'serious mischief? and its effect ahs ema 
were withdrawing sons from primary schools and ims taught 
English schools. In some primary schools English was be A March 
in extra classes in the morning and evening. Bengalee mend 
1903) described Pedler's proposals as ‘a menace to high e aia 
The Despatch of 1854, while reasserting the principle e inar 
in 1835 that English must continue as the medium of instru dónde 
higher education, stressed the importance of the vernaculars wh: dns 
education.? It visualized secondary schools teaching thro om in 
vernaculars, in addition to those which taught via English, Eg. 
fact the demand everywhere was for more English yeh 
vernacular education was steadily declining. In 1886-7, a The 
Schools comprised 45 per cent of the total number of schoo " and 
Percentage fell to 38 per cent in 1901-2. Between 1896- oi bé 

1901-2, while the number of English secondary schools increas 
337, the number of vernacular schools decreased by 132.8 den 

That Indian children were taught English before they had e 
1. Native News 


‘paper Reports, Bengal, 1903. 
2. Collection of Despatches on Education, 1854-68, pp.3-4. 
3. 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. p95; 
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mastered their own tongue was, according to Curzon, a funda- 
mental fault in the system of education. He regretted that ‘ever 
since the cold breath of Macaulay’s rhetoric passed over the field 
of the Indian languages and Indian textbooks, elementary edu- 
cation of the people in their own tongues had shrivelled and pined.'? 
Curzon regarded the Indian vernaculars as *the living languages of 
this great continent’, in which were enshrined treasures of art and 
literature. His Education Policy Resolution of 1904 stated quite 
emphatically that English had no place in primary education. 
The line of division it suggested, between the use of the vernacular 
and of English as a medium, was at the minimum age of thirteen. 
This marked a definite advance upon the vague recommendations of 
the Hunter Commission twenty years before. 

Once again in 1913 the Resolution on Education Policy emphasized 
the importance of vernaculars, declaring that there was much 
evidence to the effect that scholars who had been through a complete 
vernacular course were exceptionally efficient mentally? In the 
years following this resolution the regional languages came to be 
more widely used as the medium of instruction at the middle school 
stage in the United Provinces, the Punjab and the N.W.F.P.4 

To begin with there was little demand from educated Indians 
for the replacement of English. The Education Department 
admitted its neglect of the vernaculars but claimed that in this 
matter it had followed public opinion. Curzon wrote to Sir James 
La Touche, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces: 

I am quite of your opinion as to encouraging the study of Hindustani. But 
unfortunately our main difficulty arises with the Natives themselves. They do 
not want to learn, or to study, or to become proficient in, the vernacular. They 
are all mad for English because it opens the door both of knowledge and of 


employment. This is intelligible: and I doubt very much whether a policy of 
Conservatism on our part—to which I am inclined—will have any success.* 


English had many advocates but the cause of the vernaculars 


- Raleigh, Curzon in India (Speeches), p. 316. 

- ibid. p. 330. 

- Indian Education Policy Resolution, 1913, pp. 13-14. 

- 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 100. 
* Notes, Sharp, 22.4.1911, Edn. A, July 1911, Proc. 80. 

- Curzon to La Touche, 22.2.1902, C.P. (205). 
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writers of worthless textbok 
us ae eo cd boda English had been piece 
eus tbe A language bringing with it a a. ndis political 
facts became an agent of new political ideas d : been scd 
institutions; it discovered a unity which ha bu ue 
before, and English was the emblem and Y. "A a deum que s 
that unity. Educated Indians were aware «s a wed ean Se 
had depended on their regional languages pu aco discusso 
interchange of ideas among them, and English ha Qa ined 
in a common language possible. Gokhale spo ioc ada. 
Indians when he said that the greatest work of bs fum ei o 
had. been the liberation of the mind from the Bs aep 
world ideas’ and that its wide diffusion was in the e E & 
the people? When in 1915 Mr Rama ae stens should 
resolution in the Imperial Legislature, demanding that M 
be taken to make Indian languages the media of ewm nowt 
Secondary schools, the motion gave rise to a lively de dn, Suy 
a very sharp division of opinion among the Indian me: tas dle 
of whom Strongly favoured the continuation of p scit 
medium. Most of them showed a deep-rooted fee aede 
the substitution of vernaculars for English in pot p agit 
Though many members of the Council, both a at of 
official, Strongly supported the teaching and develop onte 
vernaculars, there was almost complete unanimity on the p while 
of English as a national medium. Surendranath eis chat d 
conceeding the sentimental value of the resolution sal aaoi 
Bengal alone there were twenty vernaculars at Si ion eesti 
development and that the introduction of vernacular e 


f ? ion had 
would lead to a great deal of confusion. English education 
brought about ‘the most Stupendous revolution 


^ Jutions 
it may be a silent and bloodless revolution but one of benc e a new 
ever witnessed in any age or country. If, today, India ps instine our vision, it 
spirit and a new life, if new ideas have broadened the horizon o! 
is all due to English education. 


Raja Sir Mohammed Ali Mo 
bhoy, Ibrahim Rahimtoola, 


1. Notes, Sharp, 27.5.1913, E 
2. Gokhale's Speech on the U 
Council, vol. XLU, 1903, 


hammed Khan, Fazalbhoy vor ap 
Rai Bahadur Sitanath Ray and o 


dn. B, Noy, 1913, Proc. 13-14, 
ni 


A -General's 
iversities Bill, Proceedings of Governor-Gen 
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Indian members regarded the resolution as highly retrogressive. 
Sitanath Ray opposing the motion asked whether his Honourable 
friend wanted to envelop them ‘in the gloom and darkness which 
prevailed in the country during the time when Lord Macaulay 
came to this country and which his great educational policy was 
instrumental in dispelling? The English language, whatever its merits 
Or defects as an educational instrument, was regarded as a common 
political bond. But for English education there would have been 
no political progress in India, no Council and Councillors to discuss 
Such a motion. Even Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who sup- 
ported the vernaculars, admitted: 

We feel that the new pulsation which has awakened us into a new national life 
had largely been the result of our coming into close contact with English ideas. 
through English literature.' 

The coming of British rule created a national elite whose common 
language was English, but it was also responsible for a new burst 
of vitality in the regional languages. Beneath the surface of the 
Western-orianted elite culture, a literary renaissance was beginning 
in some of the Indian languages. Bankim Chandra Chatterji's 
Bengali historical novels and the writings of Chiplunkar, Tilak 
and Agarkar in Marathi were expressions of this. Government 
policy from the beginning of the twentieth century was to en- 
courage the vernacular medium in secondary schools. This was 
the policy put forward in 1904, in 1914 and again by the Sadler 
Commission in 1917-19. 

From the initial, almost blind, admiration of Rammohan Roy, 
the attitude of many Indians to English had turned to one of 
growing dissatisfaction. They felt that the system produced only 
Clerks, lawyers and police inspectors. A number of educational 
movements were started, directed towards the replacement of 
English. The Arya Samajists established a gurukula at Hardwar 
in 1902, chiefly through the efforts of Mr Munshi Ram. Its object 
Was to build up the religious character of the students through 
Pure Vedic instruction. They emphasized the study of Sanskrit, 
and Hindi was used as the medium of instruction? In December 
1901 an experimental school known as Brahmacharyashram, which. 


1. Edn. P, July 1915, Proc. 50. 
2. See Lajpat Rai's History of Arya Samaj (Bombay, 1967), pp. 143-51. 
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H H m 
had its genesis in the reaction against the joyless, perge. 
of education then prevailing in the md Eos od 
Rabindranath Tagore, with only five students on its aciei aad 
government was positively hostile towards this Ex xD 
issued secret circulars warning government employ: "n rers 
sending their children to this irregular school. aps n d 
teachers there was Brahamabandha Upadhyaya rt GP ipe 
Sandhya) Tagore introduced Bengali as the mediu B 
struction at Shantiniketan. But these were isolated. oe aie 
and attracted relatively few students. English maintaine ug d 
because it was the language of the ruling class and rol adhesions 
all the professions. Despite all the talk about Aa E 
boycott and Swadeshi, this was the main reason why nanus 
schools failed, and the craze for English education "e told 
unabated. As the Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad Oniyorsi diee 
Dr Venis, the Principal of Queens’ College, Benares, ‘we ME 
parents cannot forget that we wish our sons to get on 

Id’.2 3 

A Gandhi came on the scene he found an elite pe 
touch with its indigenous culture, unable, in the most literal : ain 
to speak to the people in their own language. He was rur 
first political leader to see the limitations of such a lea d sth 
Tilak and many of the earlier extremists would have agree! 4 the 
him entirely that the national movement had failed to reac a 
masses because of the English-educated leaders of the tire 4 
Gandhi proclaimed that India could not be free till she had S dip 
herself from the bondage of the English language and Pet dl 
question of vernaculars as the medium of instruction was of oh hs. 
importance, the neglect of one's mother tongue being equiva! CN 
‘national suicide’, Tt Was an essential feature of the Gan in 
faith that English should give way to the regional languages 
education and administration: 


3 ign me- 
Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting imposition of a foran he 
dium upon the youth of the country will be counted by history as HE from 
greatest, It has sapped the energy of the nation... .It has estranged the m the 
the masses... The Sooner therefore educated India shakes itself free fro! 

1. Vishva-Bharati and its Institutions (Shantiniketán, 1956), p. 40. 
2. Venis to Butler, 14.11.1933 
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hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the better it would be for them and the 
People. 

Gandhiji realized that the regional languages, as the languages 
of everyday speech, were the only possible vehicles for any 
mass independence movement. In 1920 the Congress provincial 
machinery was demarcated on a linguistic basis, and this was an’ 
important turning point which transformed the Congress from a 
middle class assembly of English speaking leaders to a mass 
movement able to speak to the people in their own languages. 

The regional languages, gradually developed into rich and 
powerful vehicles of expression creating a sense of unity among 
the people speaking them. As a result of the fact that these 
languages were spoken in well-defined areas, often with a historic 
background, the demand for the unification of such areas to form 
separate states gathered momentum and in some cases assumed 
the form of an immediate political programme. As education 
penetrated more deeply into Indian society it churned up new 
desires and claims. The revival of the vernaculars was the beginning 
of a series of steps that ended in the redrawing of India's provincial 
boundaries on linguistic lines. The demand for linguistic states 
represented not only cultural revivalism but also an attempt to 
secure for different linguistic groups political and economic justice. 
In multilingual states, political leadership and administrative 
authority were the monopoly of the dominant language groups. 
Linguistic minorities were denied an effective voice in the govern- 
ment of their provinces. Thus the movement for a separate 
Andhra state was started by the Telugu speaking people, who 
resented the dominant place of Tamilians in the cultural, political 
and administrative life of multilingual Madras state. The move- 
ments for a separate linguistic state for the Biharis was partly 
resentment against the superior position of Bengalis. The despatch 
creating the new province of Bihar in 1912. stated: 

These people (meaning Biharis) have hitherto been unequally yoked with the 


Bengalis and have therefore never had a fair opportunity for development. The 
€ry of ‘Bihar for Biharis’ has frequently been raised in connection with the 


1. M.K. Gandhi, True Education (Ahmedabad, 1962), pp. 96-8, 100. 
2. See Selig Harrison, India—The Most Dangerous Decades (London, 1960) 
p. 110. " ^ 
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conferment of appointments, an excessive number of offices in Bihar having beer 
held by Bengalis. . "m 
The same was true of the Oriyas and — € cmm T 
the resentment was against Maharashtra. 2 "csl 
languages there were often new caste rcd abo me: 
English education was everywhere more a pei M ehm io 
higher castes and a shift to the vernaculars was iir oe E 
lower castes an advantage. The policy of — a Hee 
languages thus released energies which few cou 
during the period under study. 


m 


aged 
The system of education introduced in the 1830s C» 
literary and Philosophic studies rather than Ei ede - 
practical character. The early courses concentrated on 3 E physics 
and logic, political thought and poetry, philosophy an i while 
and were averse to manual or technical training. As a resu rss 
pupils in high schools and arts colleges increased ata d cud At 
rapid rate, the growth of technical education was very colleges 
the beginning of the century there were 140 English Arts eset 
with over 17,000 pupils in them, while there were only 4 eng Hig: 40 
colleges and four medical colleges. The number of dá 3,097 
professional colleges, excluding law, was 2,491. There w 


ae ainst 
English secondary schools with 422,187 pupils in them, as ag 


F ent O 
only 84 industrial and technical schools with an enrolm 
4,977.3 
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Lord Curzon wanted to Sive, if possible, a new direc 
Indian education and, therefore, 
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of technical Schools, In 1900 he appointed Sir Edward Bu 
advise him on 
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technical and industrial schools should be placed under a separate 
technological department was never carried out! The Simla 
Conference in the same year passed numerous resolutions on the 
subject of technical education but they were of little value given the 
colonial economic policy. Even at the end of the nineteenth century, 
all that the Government did to assist Indian industry was to provide 
a certain amount of technical and industrial education, and to 
attempt to collect and disseminate commercial and industrial 
information.? Its efforts to develop the material resources of the 
country were largely limited to provision for improved methods of 
transport and the construction of irrigation works. Except in 
Bombay, the introduction of modern methods of manufacture 
was almost entirely confined to the European community. The 
Education Department was not concerned with the mercantile 
aspect of technical education.? 

The Viceroy's idea was to spend money and effort on technical 
and industrial schools, not on higher technical education, to 
provide for,'the less favoured tens of thousands’ and not for the 
select iew.! Around 1896 Jamshedji Tata conceived the idea of 
vesting in trustees certain houses and landed property of his in 
Bombay and utilizing the income from it for endowing a Research 
Institution. À scheme was drawn up and presented to Curzon 
on the day after his arrival in India.’ The new Viceroy however 
was not enthusiastic about the scheme because he believed that 
India was not yet ready for higher technical education, and that 
there was a certain danger in starting too many ambitious schemes. 


1. Edn. A, Dec. 1901, Proc. 20-21. 
2. Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, p. 92. For further dis- 
cussion on this subject see Vera Anstey's The Economic Development of 
India (London, 1929), chap. IX; D.R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of 
India (London, 1933), chap. XIV; P.P. Pillai, Economic Conditions in India 


(London, 1925), chap. XI; L.C.A. Knowles, The Economic Development of 


the British Overseas Empire Gopan 1924), vol I, pp. 101, 299-301, 322, 
342, 413. i 

3. Resolution No. 101 passed at the simia E esi in 1901, Edn. A, Nov. 
1901, Proç, 47-61, " 

a Raleigh, Lord Curzon in India, p. 334. 

- Edn. A, May 1903, Proc. 7. See also Edn. A, Dec. 1899, Proc. 33-6; Edn. 
A, June 1899, Proc. 81-5. 
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He felt that Tata’s plans for a Research University were premature 
and to the Secretary of State expressed the view: 


There are in India neither the students for the work nor the places for them 
when they have completed their studies and I shall not myself be at all surpri- 
sed, though I should bitterly regret, if in another ten or fifteen years time the 
costly experiment will turn out to have been a dismal failure.* 

Curzon believed that the native party had captured the movement 

for a technical university in Bombay, and to Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, he wrote: 
It is strange to me that Englishmen do not see that this rage for so-called tech- 
nical education in India is merely one more aspect of the craze for posts, for the 
finding of billets, for young men of the educated classes, who, if they fail, as 
nine out of ten will fail, will only add to the discontented hordes.* 

The Indian National Congress in 1900 passed a resolution 
expressing its *grateful appreciation of the patriotic and munificent 
gift of Mr Tata for higher scientific education and research’. The 
Indian newspapers all welcomed Tata's scheme and condemned 
government's attitude as a fresh illustration of ‘bureaucratic 
intolerance of indigenous enterprise? They accused, Curzon of 
deliberately delaying the scheme and putting spokes in the wheel. 
But the Secretary of State agreed with the Viceroy that ‘the keen- 
ness of natives for technical education arose from the belief that 
“whereas the purely literary degree which they now obtained failed 
to give them employment, technical education would offer them 
alternative occupations’. ‘This,’ wrote Hamilton, ‘is putting the 
cart before the horse’, since ‘for a generation or more to come, 
manufacturing employment in India cannot so develop as to afford 
occupation for any appreciably large number of technically trained 
students.’ This was largely true for there were few industries 
tun by Indians? and when the European-managed industries re- 
1. Curzon to Hamilton, 30.8.1903, C.P. (162). 

2. Curzon to Ampthill, 21.2.1901, C.P. (203). 
3. India Mirror, 12.4.1904; Native Newspaper Reports from 1898 onwards contain 


frequent attacks on goyernment policy towards Tata's scheme for a Research 
University, 3 i 


, Hamilton to Curzon, 25.9.1901, C.P. (160). 
. This was specially true of Bengal, where British and Scottish interests had 


almost an exclusive control of tea, jute and coal. In Bombay Presidency, 


however, Gujarati Hindus. Parsi: 
» Parsis and Jews held th sfully 
See Report of Industrial Commission, paras 102-35 ee tes 
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quired men with technical knowledge for responsible posts, they 
almost always preferred Europeans. The Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians held most of the superior postsin Indian industry, especially 
in the manufacturing and construction fields. Indians in the main 
occupied subordinate and clerical situations. La Touche, the . 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces wrote to Lord 
Ampthill that while the European mill-owners of Kanpur wanted 
Indian labour, they preferred to import Europeans for supervision.* 
Both the Madras Chamber of Commerce and the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce held that it would be extremely difficult to 
replace European experts by Indians. Except cotton textiles, most 
of the industries were European owned and they preferred to 
employ their own countrymen in superior positions. This was '' 
one of the most serious obstacles to the growth of higher technical 
education in India.? 

Curzon was, therefore, interested. not in the development of 
higher technical education but in encouraging technical and 
industrial schools. In 1901 he appointed a committee to study this 
subject, with Col. Clibborn as its President, but its report greatly 
disappointed the Viceroy and was consequently never published.* 
Sir James La Touche, Lieutenant Governor of the United Provinces, 
agreed with Curzon that there was hardly any want for the *develop- 
ment of the higher branches of engineering’ but much good could 
be done *by adding to the number of lower subordinates, and 
extending what is called the mechanical apprentice class’. 

The only concrete proposal that emerged from the Simla 
Conference was the establishment of ten technical scholarships to 
enable Indians to proceed to England and Europe and America 
for special training. The scholars were to be chosen by the 
Provinces, not by the universities. The response to this scheme 
from the local governments as well from India Office was lukewarm.® 


l. La Touche to Ampthill, 6.6.1904, Ampthill Collection, Mss. Eur. 
E. 233. 

+ Sth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. I, paras 590-91. 

- Notes, Curzon, 26.7.1903, Edn. A, Oct. 1903, Proc. 14. 

- La Touche to Curzon, 31.12.1904, C.P. (200). 

- Resolution No. 5 of the Simla Conference, Edn. A, Nov. 1901, Proc. 46-61. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 65 (Public), 29.5.1903, J.P., 811/1903, vol. 
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The Indian government had excluded Lacer Ress 
science and forestry from the list of subjects in whic : s wr Bom 
could be awarded and at the suggestion of the — aic 
engineering was also excluded.t He felt that there WT NUBE 
Indians already clamouring for entrance to Cooper's ees 
Progress on this scholarship scheme was, however, > A 
1900 and 1918 about a hundered students were sent pe Ec. 
sixty returned home. Difficulties for Indians to get m S axo 
practical experience abroad made these schemes de d 
successful. The Industrial Commission in 1916, there oe ined 
commended that more facilities for technical and techno a 
training should be provided here in India, rather than send eee, 

"abroad. The students who completed their courses and re res 
expected jobs with greater responsibility and salary apr Bis 
available. It therefore became difficult to attract the pe 
students who could eventually climb to „the top dins 
managerial ladder. Curzon's object was to limit the cna 
of senior grades of engineers for the Public Works Depar m 
and also for industries. But since Indians had in the past fnit 
excluded from responsible posts, the industries still doubted ko 
ability to handle technological problems efficiently, especially V 
trained abroad independently of the needs of India. air 

The provincial governments, which never seemed to s ety 

enthusiasm for any departure from the status quo, were sed 
apathetic towards technical education schemes. In 1903, wá 
Government of India sent out a circular letter asking for sugg " 
tions on the utilization of an additional grant for lun 
education? The replies were most disappointing and un 
between ‘bored indifference and futile suggestions’.* Mr a d 
Arundel, member of the Governor-General's Council, remar iia 
that the results of the circular were ‘scanty’ because in many par á 
of India there was no demand for the trained artisan or pupil m 
the industrial schools, *In Some cases the trained pupil has west 
able to find no occupation in the industry he has learnt and ha 
1. idem. 


2. 7th Quin. Review 
3. Edn. A, Nov. 1 
4. ibid, Notes, Cu 
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to turn to teaching others who were as little wanted as himself’. 
Assam wanted no grant for technical education, neither did Madras.? 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab replied that he proposed 
no immediate establishment of a large number of industrial schools 
at government expense? The United Provinces on the advice of the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce, considered technical schools 
‘unnecessary’ and were of the opinion that industrial schools for 
local handicrafts ‘would serve no useful purpose. Bengal and 
Bombay alone put up some sort of a scheme? The replies con- 
vinced Curzon that there was not much genuine demand for 
technical education, that few persons who talked of technical 
education have any idea what it really means’. The replies of the “ 
local governments were yet another illustration of their inability 
to gauge or respond to public opinion. 

Since the 1880s, educated Indians had been pressing for more 
Sovernment expenditure and facilities for technical education. 
At its third session at Madras in 1887, the Indian National Congress 
Passed a resolution ‘that having regard for the poverty of the 
People, it is desirable that the government be moved to elaborate 
à system of technical education ....’ This resolution was repeated in 
different words year after year. There were repeated references 
to ‘the imperative need for technical education’ in the Congress 
Presidential Addresses by W.C. Bonnerji in 1892, Anandamohan 
Bose in 1898, Chandavarkar in 1900, Pandit Malaviya in 1909 and 
in subsequent addresses also. The newspapers were continually 
criticizing the Government for not making enough provision for 
technical education. The Native Newspaper Reports for almost 
any year during this period and for any province contain numerous 


+ Ibid, Notes, Arundel, 25.7.1905. 
Edn. A, Nov. 1905, Proc. 44. ‘In this province (Madras) organized industry 
does not exist... There are no great industrial centres in this Presidency. . and 
the small industries or local handicrafts appear to be decaying rather than 
Advancing,’ 
* Edn. A, Noy, 1905, Proc. 49. 
* Edn. A, Nov, 1905, Proc. 48. 
E Edd A, Nov. 1905, Proceedings 45 and 46. Bombay wanted 3 or 4 new 
E Led Schools to reorganize the V.J.T.I., etc. Bengal wanted an Institute 
6 Weaving at Serampore. 
* Notes, Curzon, 29.7.1905, Edn. A, Nov. 1905, Proc. 44-56. 
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criticisms of the official policy on technical education, the chief 
target being inadequate expenditure When the Curzon Fund 
for commemorating Queen Victoria had amounted to Rs. 1.5 crores. 
public opinion was strong that the money should be used for 
advanced technical education. Khaparde suggested that the amount 
should be used for adding to Tata's ‘princely gift for the 
proposed Research Institute which would have enabled a large 
number of Indians to be trained in the advanced sciences. But 
Curzon refused and planned ‘a memorial in stone’ for the Queen 
instead? To show that the subject of technical education and 
industrial development had something more than merely 'an 
- extraordinary fascination for the tongue in India’, efforts were 
made by Indians to do something on their own. In 1887 the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute had been established in Bombay 
largely through private efforts. Various private projects wee 
Started enabling students to proceed abroad for technical training- 
In 1904 an Association was started in Calcutta for the advancement 
of the Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, the main 
object of which was to send students to Japan, the United Sir 
and other European countries. The National Fund and Industria 
Association of Madras, and the Indian Industrial Development 
Scheme in Bombay were started with the same object in view- 
industrial conference sponsored jointly by Indian industrialists an 
the Indian National Congress was held at Benares in December 


1. The Kesari (22.11.1898) wanted the D.P.L, Bombay to explain why; ari 
Japan could, within a period of thirty years, manage to make its WORST 
thoroughly proficient in the industrial arts of the West, the British in s 
'should not be able to accomplish anything beyond producing a few sap [o 
Braduates....' It held that higher education given for forty years pin 


. *. ind 
FRU: im Prosperity because the technical part had been allowed to Jag bea i its 
the liberal and ‘government had never gone an inch beyond boasting ° 
noble intentions, , . .* 


A ee Papers, Diary, 11.2.1901, i 
1 ANIME used by Curzon and quoted by N.G. Chandavarkar in his Preside, 
ress to the Lahore Congress, 1900. Congress Presidential Aare 
vol. I, p. 441. 16 
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1905 and thereafter met every year as an adjunct of the Congress. 
The Benares Conference suggested that the government should 
establish at least one Polytechnic Institute for the whole of India 
and one technological college for each province, but such proposals 
coming from Indians were always dismissed as vague or impractical 
or showing a lack of appreciation of the difficulties of the problem.! 
Curzon rejected them as ‘native clamourings for things about which 
they know nothing’.2 Minto's officials assured him that such ‘harm- 
less platitudes’ deserved no serious attention. 

However, Indian business and political leadership took the 
initiative in advancing the study of science and technology. The 
leaders of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal started a college of 
engineering and technology at Jadavpur in 1907, at present one 
of the important centres of technical education in India.‘ While 
Other national schools and colleges collapsed ignominiously, the 
technical college survived and flourished which was itself a proof of 
the demand for technical education. 

Hardinge’s government realized that there was a genuine popular 
demand for technical education, and the Viceroy suggested to Lord 
Crewe that a grant of a crore of rupees for technical education 
Could be the boon the King may announce, as a gift from England, 
at the Coronation Durbar. He though that such an announce- 
ment would appeal tremendously ‘to the imagination and impres- 
Slonability of the Indian people....' and hopefully believed that 
as a result ‘all doubtful moderates would rally to the side of 
loyalty’ and that they would hear no more of sedition for a long 
time to come.5 Hardinge impressed by Sir George Clarke’s® 
arguments suspected that Gokhale and the educated Indians were 
UWNenthusiastic about technical education, because it would divert 
young men from the universities and high schools into commercial 


* Notes, W.S. Marris, 24.2.1906, Edn. A, April 1905, Proc. 22-6. 
Notes, Curzon, 29.7.1905, Edn. A, Nov. 1905, Proc. 44-56. 
Notes, W.S. Marris, 24.2.1906, Edn. A, April 1906, Proc. 22-6. 
9r an early history of the Bengal Technical Institute and the Bengal National 
Ollege see Haridas and Uma Mukherjee, The Origins of the National 
Education Movement (Calcutta, 1957), pp. 171-4, 404. 
Hardinge to Crewe, 25.1.1911, H.P. (117). 
George Clarke to Hardinge, 2.8.1911, H.P. (82). 
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i i 1 urd 
and industrial lines, and thus reduce political ipee € 
though it seems, he believed that Indian sor eon cin Ee 
at the idea of a huge grant for technical education gi eec 
buy loyalty and secure peace. Butler also believed TE gift of 
education was a good antidote to political agitation. auk e 
à crore of rupees from England to India for epis own 
was originally an idea of Chirol, the correspondent o : Ax We 
Times, and Hardinge thought it an excellent | m 
same time he wanted half a million pounds sterling, per oe it 
Cotton excise duty, to be ear-marked for technical educa eden 
would answer the charge of those who accused them of = oF GE 
India for the commercial interests of Lancashire. The Secreta 


i i itish cabinet 
State, however, rejected the idea arguing that the British 
would never agree to it. 


^ nts to 
The government of India, however, made generous gra 


A n 
technical education, including one single non-recurring A p 
1911 of Rs. 1,600,000. During Lord Hardinge's ii pena d 
fifth medical college was opened at Lucknow, a School of Tr C 
Medicine was established in Calcutta, a Bacteriological hex dical 
was set up at Parel near Bombay, and the Lady Hardinge E 
College was started at Delhi. Though new institutions ; stil 
opened and more money spent, the men trained in these p of 
looked to the government for employment. This was tru m 
doctors and more so of engineers. The government of India Te 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson and Mr Dawson to m 
an enquiry as to thi 
closer touch with 
Committee came t 
Opening for those 
ample employment 
said that it was ‘al 
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3. Hardinge to Chirol 
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they had interviewed that there was no opening for high grade 
mechanical and electrical engineers in India.t 

Engineering colleges were established and conducted with a view 
only to recruiting for the several branches of the Public Works 
Department and the railways. The Imperial Engineering Service 
Was reserved for Europeans, and nine or ten appointments to the 
Provincial Public Service were made each year from the four 
‘engineering colleges.? Even as late as 1919, the Public Works Depart- 
ment Re-organization Committee suggested that one engineering 
College would suffice for the whole of India, since an annual output 
of about a hundred civil engineers was considered enough.? There 
Were more engineers than jobs for them; the Madras Engineering 
College produced thirty graduates a year, but only twelve of them 
could be employed in the Public Works Department, with the 
result that 60 per cent of them accepted subordinate posts carrying 
Salaries of sixty rupees a month. Elsewhere the situation was 
no different; graduates of Poona Engineering College and of 
Sibpur were' also forced to accept posts which could easily have 
been filled by men less highly qualified. Engineering graduates 
9f Poona, even those who stood second or third in their classes, 
accepted subordinate posts carrying salaries of Rs. 60 a month. 
In Bengal 46 per cent of subordinate posts were filled by engineering 
Braduates, 

This recommendation of the Public Works Department Re- 
Organization Committee for a single engineering college was 
rejected as ʻa retrograde step’ which would ‘spell development 
n Wrong lines’.6 Yet, there was not much point in developing 

'gher technical education without a corresponding development 
of Indian industries. In Madras a separate Provincial Department 
Of Industries was instituted with Sir Alfred Chatterton as Director 
DE Industria] and Technical Inquiries, in anticipation of the consent 


l. ibiq. para 25 (a). 


5 s Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. I, p. 249. 

4, igo D.G. Harris, 18.3.1918, Edn. A, Jan. 1919, Proc. 36. 
em, The annual requirements of Madras were as follows: 

7 Baton branch—80; District Board—62; Government Inspecting Staff—9; 
Unicipalities—20; miscellaneous—50; surplus—79; total 300. 

Nut. As Jan. 1919, Proc. 36. 
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of the Secretary of State. Sir John Hewett as ss pier anaes 
of the United Provinces summoned an industrial —— : 
1907 at Nainital which formulated a scheme for industrial € us 
ment in the province. In 1908 an industrial conference was T. 
at Ootacamund which advocated an enlarged sphere of governm E: 
activity in industrial Spheres. These moves though eagerly Ni 
comed by the Indian public, created alarm in European ipic aei 
circles, where they were regarded as ‘a serious menance to = E 
enterprise and an unwarrantable intervention on the part o 
State in matters beyond the sphere of government’. " 

Lord Morley, the Secretary of State, in his reply to the me ae 
put forward by the Madras Government took the view o 


E ; 5 ES ion in 
European businessmen, and was sceptical of state interventi 
industrial activity. He wrote: 


T , xpended 

The policy that I am prepared to sanction is that state fünde muy Peer pro- 
upon familiarizing the people with such improvements in the RES suggest: 
duction as modern science and the practice of European count "enterprise 
t go, and it must be left to private ci i 


further than this the state should no À nmerctà 
lo demonstrate that these improvements can be adopted with com 
advantage,? 


He also discour: 


Id 
aged the idea that the Madras government shou 
establish pioneer 


industries or undertake commercial p 
As a result the Madras Department of Industries was abolis a 
Morley wanted government funds to be spent on industrial ere i 
but even this was not done as the Government of India had neit us 
the organization nor the equipment to give effect to even one 
limited policy sanctioned by the Secretary of State. Crewe, he 
Succeeded Morley at the India Office, gave greater latitude bi 
Delhi by expressing himself in favour of ‘the purchase and es 
tenance of experimental plants? by the government.? But in 
Indian government was still unsure how far it was justified ed 
directly encouraging industrial activity, and these doubts continu 
till the outbreak of the First World War. th. 

There was obviously not much point in encouraging the DRE 
of higher technical institutions, when there were no industries 


1. Report of the Industrial Commission, 1916-18, vol. I, p. 70. 
2. Despatch No. 50, R. 


r jtions 
venue, 29.7.1910, quoted in Pillai, Economic Conditi 
in India, p. 311. 


3. Despatch No. 24, Revenue, 122.1912. quoted in ibid., p. 312. 
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absorb the men trained in them. The total capital invested in 
Indian industries in 1901 was Rs. 35.5 crores, equal to the amount 
raised per week in England and Ireland. The joint-stock capital 
of these two together was £900,030,000 as against India’s 
£23,600,000.! Given India's industrial backwardness, the opening 
for qualified technical personnel was limited. What Curzon had 
hoped to encourage were industrial schools. There were two 
classes of such schools—technical schools which were established 
With a view to improving local methods and processes, and industrial 
orphanages and mission schools, the object of which was to train 
Poor children to earn a livelihood. The majority of technical 
Schools did little towards furthering the object with which they 
Were founded and there was not enough co-ordination between the 
Courses of instruction and the special local industries. In 1904 
a bitter controversy raged in the Bombay Press over an additional 
grant to the V.J.T.I. Industrialists of the eminence of Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Vithaldas Thackersey, Dwarkadas Dharamsey and others 
Were all of the view that the system of training at the Institue was 
Not adapted to local requirements. It was urged that the Edu- 
Cation Department should take steps to bring technical institutes 
into closer touch with the local industries.” 

Curzon also wanted high schools to bifurcate their courses so 
as to enable boys to study practical subjects instead of ordinary 
tterary courses, This was of course not a novel proposal. The 
Education Commission of 1883-4 had recommended that 'in the 
Upper classes of high schools there should be two divisions; one 
leading to the Entrance examination of the universities; the other 
9! à more practical character intended to fit youths for commercial 
°F non-literary pursuits.? Since 1884 some schools did provide 
Commercial and technical courses, but intelligent boys never took 
these courses and a certain stigma was attached to them. 

he technical and industrial schools were in a poor condition 
and Were largely engaged in teaching carpentry and smithy work to 


l Notes of George Watt, Reporter on Economic Products to the Govt. of India, 
x 9.1901, C.P. (250). 
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csmiths. To 

boys who never intended to be carpenters or poe pecie 
improve these schools large funds Were necessary. Ji Rs 250,000 
ment grants for technical education increased from x ime: ves 
in 1905 to Rs. 1,500,000 in 1920,2 the sum was not a E Es 
put technical education on a sound footing. The expendi af ie 
this branch of education was bound to be high ED be 
expensive equipment required. While the average egre 10p., for 
educating a pupil in an arts college in 1902, was Rs. 149. e ate 
a professional college the amount was Rs. 233. 14as.6p. im ote. 
Cost per pupil in ordinary secondary school was Fahr iae n 
and in a special school Rs. 53.13as.4p.? To make real adva aati 
technical education a much larger expenditure was necessary bp 
either London or the Finance Department were me e 
sanction. Even a minor project to establish a technical Tom 
at Kanpur was delayed by more than twelve years because Wr 
thought the expense too great. The United Provinces puc am 
suggested in 1907 the setting up of a technological insti d for- 
Kanpur. The Indian government supported the Scheme an sated 
warded it to London. The Secretary of State in his reply ered 
that the scheme seemed too costly and suggested that it be rev ried 
A modified scheme was submitted but the Institute was not sta 
till 1920.4 . ission 

As far back as 1884, the Report of the Education Comm bility 
had drawn the attention of the local governments to the desira us 
of encouraging technical education. In 1888 the lae ecc E 
India asked the local governments to appoint special io aded 
conduct industrial surveys with a view to stimulating local m 
and manufactures and establishing industrial schools. The E rical 
Were made and various suggestions were submitted for PO 
action. On receiving the reports, the Centre took no gasto The 
of all the recommendations only one was put into ue! iul 
education officers had no practical training, possessed little techn j 


-21. 
1. Buck's Report on Industrial Schools, p, 33, in Edn. A, Dec. 1901, Proc. 20 

2. Edn. Deposit, Feb, 1920, Proc, 57: 

3. 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol II, pp. 18-19. 

4. Despatch No. 11 
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knowledge, and had no contact with industrial occupations. They 
had no clear notion of what industrial schools or the courses. 
provided in them should be like. With their own liberal, classical 
and non-specialized educational background, English civilians or 
educationists were hardly the persons to divert a new generation of 
Indians into technical education. Neither were the high caste Hindus, 
Who had almost a monopoly of collegiate and secondary education, 
interested in a non-literary education for their sons. 

Hence progress of technical education, despite all the conferences 
and resolutions on the subject, was slow. As Curzon himself 
admitted, the ‘plant of technical and industrial education' in India 
Subsisted mainly on ‘platitudes in viceregal and gubernatorial 
Speeches"! The question had been before the government and the 
Public since the 1880s, yet little had been accomplished till 1920. 


IV 


It is abundantly clear that the new education policy, in so far 
35 there was a consistent policy, was not successful. From 1854 
till the end of the century the plan had been to gradually reduce 
the role of the state in the management of higher education. The 
Consequences, Curzon believed, had been a deterioration of standards 
and grave political danger. Misled by its desire to decentralize, 
ae government had divested itself of the authority it needed to 

'scipline and direct the education machine. The Indian govern- 
Ment had lost its ‘vigour, and zest and ideas’,? and Curzon’s vice- 
royalty was spent in trying to revive it and to give the system energy 
“nd drive, He was thirsting after administrative reform in every 
direction and wanted to infuse principle, direction and consistency 
Into British policy, Yet in education, as in so many other spheres, 
XE Teforms did not succeed in altering the structure in any funda- 
ental way. The government failed to control the growth of 


e " x 
ducation and it failed to change its pattern. 


1, 
2. coles, Curzon, 29.7.1905, Edn. A, Nov. 1905, Proc. 44-56. 
“Zon to Hamilton, 16.8.1899, C.P. (158). 
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At the head and centre of the Indian government stood the Viceroy, 
sent out from England to rule India for four years; he could determine 
the pace of internal change as well as the foreign policy of India. 
He should have been the source of initiative and the maker of 
decisions. Yet what were the real powers of this man, with his 
700 servants and a salary nearly twice that of the Prime Minister 
of England? Even a powerful and determined Viceroy such as 
Curzon found it extremely difficult to initiate and carry through 
any reform. This brief review of education policy shows how the 
cumbersome and complex constitutional structure of British India 
stood in the way of effective government. Before the Viceroy 
could decide on a policy he had to discuss it with his own Council 
and secure the co-operation of the Finance Member, who almost 
always opposed anything that might involve additional expenditure. 
Sir Walter Lawrence thought that the Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council was the most powerful man in India, next to the 
Viceroy. ‘His horizon was always gloomy with the clouds of 
famine and war, and he clung to the proposition, in. which we all 
acquiesced, that light taxation was the first requisite of the Indian 
administration. So it was cheap government and frills such as 
education and science were discouraged..." The matter then had 
to be referred to all the local governments, who were chronically 
slow and characteristically conservative. Their replies had then 
to be digested, and their criticism considered; only then was 4 
despatch drafted to the Secretary of State. Three weeks later it 
reached London, where it was minutely discussed by the India 
Council; occasionally it was also referred to the Board of Education 
and often months elapsed before London replied. The Act of 
1858 had vested the Secretary of State in Council with controlling 
power over the government of India. The Secretary of States 
Council had control of expenditure which meant that no additional 
expenditure could be incurred without its sanction. Moreover the 
Secretary of State himself was restricted by his Council and was 
always sensitive to possible criticisms in Parliament. Everything 
depended on the energy of the Secretary of State and upon his willing- 
ness to accept the advice of the government of India. Neither 


1. W.R. Lawrence, The India We Served (London, 1928), p. 108. 
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could be counted upon. The India Council opposed the introduction 
of free primary education in 1911-12; it rejected Hardinge's proposal 
for a grant of one crore of rupees for technical education.’ By 
suggesting that the University Amendment Bill be referred to Cal- 
cutta University and the Bengal government, the Secretary of State 
delayed its introduction by more than a year. Thus the government 
of India was fettered by a peculiar constitutional relationship with 
another government 8,000 miles away, and this was a frequent source 
of delay and frustration. 

The Viceroy's initiative was restricted not only by London but 
also by the system of administration within the sub-continent. The 
local governments were markedly unenthusiastic about Curzon's 
technical education scheme; they unanimously opposed the intro- 
duction of free elementary education with arguments that were 
Outdated and unconvincing. The mechanism for ruling India, 
Wrote Curzon, was ‘better adapted to administer a kingdom like 
Bavaria! The government of India, he thought, was ‘a mighty 
and miraculous machine for doing nothing." 

But more important than these administrative restrictions were 
those imposed by finance. The main characteristics of the financial 
Situation were the inelasticity of the existing sources of revenue and 
the difliculty of finding new sources, and the consequent financial 
Sttingency which limited new forms of outlay. The financial policy 
followed by the British government in India was based primarily 
9^ that in existence before the introduction of British rule. The 
Bovernment experienced considerable difficulty in raising the revenue 
Necessary to maintain the type of administration it introduced, 
ftom a population consisting mainly of poor peasants, without 
Slther Oppressing the masses or offending the political classes. In 
1902 the government was spending a paltry sum on education—9 
Per cent of its tota] budget.? It was absurd and illogical and morally 
Wrong, Curzon insisted, to expect the state to pay for education, 
» nd yet to argue that it should have no voice in determining what 

35 taught and how.‘ But less than half of the total expenditure on 


T 

2 Curzon to Hamilton, 26.10.1902, C.P. (161). 

3, A Zon to Hamilton, 9.4.1902, C.P. (161). 

4. rp Misra, Educational Finance in India (London, 1962), p. 510. 
Ord Curzon in India (Speeches), p. 328. 
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education was in fact met from government funds. Annual provin- 
cial expenditure per head was a mere la. 4p. All the talk of 
controlling colleges and schools notwithstanding, in 1902 only 
Rs. 896,000 of the total expenditure of Rs. 2,563,000 on arts colleges 
and Rs. 1,269,000 of the Rs. 8,369,000 spent on secondary schools. 
came from provincial revenue.? Curzon realized that improving 
education was mainly a question of spending more money, and in 

the next twenty years numerous grants were made by the Centre.* 

Nevertheless, the increase in expenditure never matched the magni- 
tude of the problem. As late as 1920-21 the total educational 

expenditure was 9.3 per cent of the total budget. Total expenditure 

on education per head was still Re. 0.74, and provincial expenditure 

per head Re. 0.36. Given the inelastic nature of the Indian 
revenue;? expenditure on education was not likely to increase unless 
fresh sources of taxation were tapped or the defence budget reduced," 

neither of which was feasible. The new policy of calling the tune 

depended crucially on the government's paying the piper. But 

the piper continued to be paid by other patrons. 

Any attempt to increase expenditure was opposed both by the 
Finance Department and by the India Council. In 1909, when the 
Centre wanted to give grants to the provinces, in particular to the 
two Bengals, to improve secondary education, the Finance Depart- 
ment turned down the proposals.” In the same way Butler's scheme 
to make primary education free was rejected by the Finance Member 
and by the India Council? Nor was the Secretary of State more 
sympathetic; he would have nothing to do with Butler's scheme to 


1. A. Misra, Educational Finance in India (London, 1962), p. 510. 
- 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. 1I, pp. 63, 77. 

s 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, vol. II, pp. 13-14. 

- Misra, Educational Finance in India, pp.522-3. 

: The net Imperial revenue in 1891-2 was Rs. 57,17,000,000; in 1901-2 
Rs. 64,85,000,000; in 1911-12 Rs. 85,48,000,000 and in 1920-21 
Rs. 1,40,78,000,000. Anstey, Economic Development of India, p. 628. 


6. n ed half of the total expenditure was on military services; ibid. 


7. Notes, Jackson, 6.10.1908, Edn. A, Feb. 1909, Proc. 47-50. 
8. The Secretary of State's i 
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improve education because it cost Rs. 1,00,000,000.* Jenkins wrote 
to Guy Fleetwood Wilson: 


The Secretary of State won't hear of any mention of an expenditure of 10 crores 
on education. If we had adopted the un-adulterated schemes for unconditional 
free elementary education and an absolute grant of 2crores a year for 5 years. 
the Secretary of State and his Council would have thought that we had gone 


stark raving mad.* 
Even a minor project to establish a technical institute at Cawnpore 
was delayed for more than twelve years because London thought the 
expense too great. The United Provinces Government suggested 
in 1907 the setting up of a technological institute at Cawnpore. The 
Indian government supported the scheme and forwarded it, together 
with the Despatch of 24 December 1908, to the Secretary of State. 
The Secretary of State, in his reply, stated that he had some hesitation 
Since the scheme seemed too costly, and suggested that it be revised.? 
A modified scheme was submitted by the government of India two 
years later. The Secretary of State replied that the India Council 
had no objection provided detailed estimates were submitted before 
building began, and the local government relied on provincial 
revenue for the recurring cost? Every appointment had to be 
referred to London and the Institute was not started till 1920. The 
Technical Institute, Cawnpore, had been on the tapis for years and 
its continuance in this embryonic condition was becoming almost 
à scandal? The whole bureaucratic machinery was ideally suited 
to making the introduction of changes as diflicult and dilatory 
as possible. 

The Viceroy was thus hemmed in from all sides and left with 
little elbow room. In addition to its own cumbersome machinery, 
the government had also to consider the opposition to its measures 


l. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 16.3.1912, J.P. 918/12, W. 


1260/11, vol. 1071, 1911. : 
2. Jenkins to Wilson, 3.2.1911, Guy Fleetwood Wilson Papers, Mss. Eur. 


E 224 (16). 

3; Despatch No. 110 (Public), J.P. 3666/13, vol. 1262, 1913 and Edn. B, 
Jan. 1914, Proc. 40. 

4. Despatch No. 108, 11.5.1911, J.P. 3666/13, vol. 1662, 1913. 

5. Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 9.8.1911, J.P. 1922/11, 


W. 3666/13, vol. 1262, 1913. 
6. Notes, Low, 2.7.1919, Edn. A, March 1920, Proc. 6-39. 
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from educated Indians, who regarded higher education as their 
private preserve, and resented any official control or interference. 
Attempts to increase the government's powers in educational matters 
immediately raised a storm of protest in the press and in the legis- 
latures; resolutions were passed by the Indian National Congress 
and public meetings were held to condemn official interference. The 
files of the Education Department make it abundantly clear that 
the bureaucracy was constantly sensitive to Indian public opinion. 
The Raleigh Commission's recommendations on minimum fees 
and the abolition of second-grade colleges were not accepted because 
of the opposition they had aroused. The universities kept their 
power to recognize schools because the government feared another 
first class agitation. Some measures were amended, others were 
abandoned because of public outcry. The proposed Calcutta Uni- 
versity Amendment Bill was a case in point. d 

Autocratic the Raj may have been in its outward and visible 
facade, but it was unwilling to use repressive measures in peace- 
time. While realizing the importance of government control, 
officials at the same time hesitated to refuse to allow a school to 
operate without a licence; such measures, it was felt, were appro- 
priate in Russia, Prussia or France but were incompatible with 
England's mission. Moreover, repressive policies were likely to be 
attacked in parliament; Fuller's fate in East Bengal was a warning 
to other would-be autocrats in the sub-continent. 

One important motive behind the introduction of English edu- 
cation was to provide cheap government. By the early twentieth 
century the administration of India depended heavily on thousands 
of Indian clerks and officers. Of the 11,064 appointments at 
Rs. 200 a month and over, 4,573 or 42 percent were held by Indians 
and Burmans in 1913 The administration was most Indianized 
in Bengal. Of the 1,528 posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 200 

; a month, more than half were held by Indians. In 1913 there were 
813 Hindus, 115 Muslims, and only 500 Europeans.” Increasingly 
these Indian public servants were required to possess some edu- 
cational qualifications; on their collaboration the Raj depended. 
So there were severe limits on the Raj’s ability to dismantle and 


1. Royal Commission on Public Services, 1916, p. 26. 
2. ibid. appendix V, p. 502, 
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shape anew the system of education which produced these men. 

The education policy, while it was formulated by Englishmen, 
had to be put into effect by Indians. The Departments of Public 
Instruction and their inspecting agencies were largely staffed by 
Indians. The Education Department in 1913 had 273 Europeans 
61 Anglo-Indians and 493 Indians and Burmans in receipt of salaries 
of Rs. 200 a month and above, i.e. 69 per cent of the officers were 
Indians. In Bengal, there were 112 Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
employed in the Education Department, and 2,445 Indians.* 
Government schools and colleges were few, but here too the number 
of European teachers was insignificant. So even the small public 
sector, with the exception of a few missionary institutions, was 
entirely Indian. The Department became even more heavily depen- R 
dent on its Indian staff during the First World War. 

Restricted by its own bureaucratic machinery, limited by the 
small finances available, checked at every step by the Indian 
opposition, unwilling to adopt repressive measures and dependent 
on Indians to carry out its policies, the government found itself 
powerless to bring the system of education under control or to 
assign new priorities. The government was neither omnipotent 
nor omnicompetent. Higher education had gained a momentun 
of its own. The next chapter will show how it continued to expand 


on exactly the same lines as before. 
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1. ibid. vol. I, p. 24. 


2. 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, appendix VIII, p. 79. 


5 
The Growth of Education, 1898-1920 


The three preceding chapters have been concerned with a discussion 
of government education policy. But no study of Indian education 
and politics in this period can be complete without an examination 
of the growth of education. The growth of education during these 
twenty-two years is demonstrated in Tables I and II. Several con- 
clusions emerge from these. 

The simple fact of growth is patent. The increase was continuous 
throughout the period. The total number of pupils under instruction 
in 1896-7 was over four million; by 1920 the number had more than 
doubled.? In 1898 there were five universities, by 1922 there were 
12. Between 1896 and 1922 the number of arts colleges increased 
from 115 to 152, and pupils in them from 13,933 to 45,224. The 
number of English secondary schools increased from 2,760 to 4,904 
and the number of pupils in them from 339,704 to 823,416. The 
number of matriculates rose from 7,916 in 1896-7 to 22,487 in 
1921-2, and another 18,069 passed the school final examination 10 
that year. The number gaining the B.A. increased from 1,365 to 
4,209. By 1920 the output of educated Indians, i.e. those who had 
passed the university entrance and higher examinations, was for- 
midable, and the middle classes, numerically speaking, were edu- 
cated to a pitch equal to that attained in countries economically 
much more highly developed than India. 0.25 per cent of India $ 
population had received university education, as against 0.54 pet 
cent in England and Wales, and if we exclude the female population 


1. 3rd Quin. Review of Education in India, 1892-3 to 1896-7, vol. I, p. 8. 
2. Indian Education, 1919-20 (Calcutta, 1921), p. 25. 
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from the total population, since very few women were in universities,! 
then the proportion which received a university education was very 
high indeed. 

The growth was mainly in the privately managed schools and 
colleges,? which indicates that the process of educational expansion 
was self-generating and would continue with or without government 
aid. It was in the private colleges that the greatest expansion had 
taken place between 1882 and 1902. The stricter conditions of 
affiliation imposed by the Universities Act of 1904, it was hoped, 
would check their growth. But it was again in these colleges that 
pupils increased most rapidly in the twenty years after 1902.3 In 
secondary education also, the privately managed schools expanded 
at a much faster rate than publicly managed schools and throughout 
these years there was a gradual decline in the proportion of boys 
in publicly managed schools in relation to those in privately managed 
ones. Tables I and II clearly demonstrate the failure of the govern- 
ment’s policies to control the education juggernaut. Higher education 
was widely diffused in Bengal, which had the largest number of arts 
colleges and pupils, and of secondary schools and pupils. By 1902 
nearly half the total number of pupils in arts colleges were in Bengal. 
Between 1907 and 1912 the two Bengals accounted for an increase 
of 6,318 pupils out of a total increase of 10,195. Bengal also 
Showed the largest increase between 1912 and 1917, the number 
of pupils rising from 9,716 to 18,478. Secondary education was 
also most advanced there: of the 3,097 English schools in India 
in 1901-2, 1,481 were in Bengal.* The average number of secondary 
Schools per district was 30 in Bengal, 20 in Madras, 17 in 


uction at the collegiate stage. 


1. In 1901-2 there were only 177 girls under instr 
Quin. Review of Education in 


By 1921-2 the number had increased to 961. 8th 
India, 1917-22, vol. II, p. 160. 

2. Quinquennial Reviews of Education in India, vol Il, for the years 1896-7 to 
1917-22; 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol II, pp. 68, 
73; 7th Quin, Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, pp. 126, 133, and 
8th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. 1I, p. 98. 

3. 6th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1916-17 to 1921-2, vol. II, Table III 
SA Quin. Review of Education in India, 1911-12 to 1916-17, vol II, p. 126, 

able 36, 
4. 5th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. II, Table 75; 6th Quin. 
3 Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. II, Table 73. 
+ See Table I. 
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Bombay and 4 in the United Provinces.! Bengal had an English 
Secondary school for every 104.3 square miles, East Bengal had one 
for every 115.7 square miles, whereas Madras had one for every 
380.0, Bombay one for every 393.4 and the United Provinces one 
for every 567.5 square miles. The rate of growth was also fastest 
in Bengal. Between 1907 and 1912 the percentage of increase in 
pupils in Bengal was 37.0 and in East Bengal 82.9, the highest for 
any Indian province.? Between 1912 and 1917 also progress was 
most rapid in Bengal? However, English education was not equally 
diffused through all parts of the Presidency or among all communities 
and castes. These differences will be examined below while discuss- 
ing the growth of English education in Bengal. s 

That Indian education had a predominantly literary bias is 
well-known. Table II compares the numbers of arts colleges and 
professional colleges and the numbers of pupils in them. Between 
1912 and 1917 pupils in arts colleges increased by nearly 19,000 while 
pupils in professional colleges increased by only 5,000 (Table II). 
The number of arts graduates was also naturally much larger than 
the number of professional graduates.* 

Of all the professional colleges, law colleges were the most popular 
(Table IT). The output of law graduates increased fourfold in the first 
two decades of this century.* Law classes were organized on a perma- 
nent basis in the Hindu College at Calcutta in 1855, and soon after- 
wards professorships of law were sanctioned at Elphinstone College. 
Bombay and in Madras. Bengal, from the beginning, had the largest 
number of law students, because the High Court was first established 
at Calcutta and also because the Permanent Settlement compelled 
People to have recourse to judicial action as the only means of 
enforcing right on land. Since joining the legal profession often 
led to attainment of wealth and honour, it naturally attracted @ 
large number of students. Law classes attached to private arts 
colleges in Bengal were very cheap, the fees being at times as low a$ 


1. 4th Quin. Review 
2. 6th Quin. Review 
3. 7th Quin. Review 
4. ibid. p. 142, 


3 Yu 157 and 8th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. Ln 


of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. I, p. 96. 
of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, p. 75. 
of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 131. 
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Rs. 2 per month. In 1901-2, of the 17 law classes in Bengal, 9 were 
attached to unaided colleges, and one-third of the law students were 
enrolled in Ripon College. The number of law graduates in Bengal 
doubled between 1902 and 1917.? 

r The number of engineering and medical graduates was dispropor- 
tionately small, compared to the number of arts and law graduates.? 
Engineering colleges were established and conducted with a view 
to recruitment to the several branches of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Imperial Service of Engineers consisted almost entirely 
of Europeans, who were recruited from Cooper’s Hill College, 
London, and from the Corps of Royal Engineers. Nine or ten Indian 
engineering graduates were appointed to the Provincial Service 
each year and about fory-six appointments were made to the Upper 
Subordinate Service. The higher branches of the engineering services 
thus absorbed a very small number; the rest entered the Upper 
Subordinate ranks or found private employment of a not very 
Temunerative character. Limited employment opportunities was 
the principal reason why there were until 1920 only four engineering 


Colleges and so few students in them. 
The appointment of Indians as commissioned officers in the 
Medical Services was strictly forbidden by the court of directors, 
_ 4nd it was not until the introduction of a competitive examination in 
1855 that admission was thrown open to Indians. Indian medical 
&raduates remained excluded from the Indian Medical Service for 


Many years, and even when they were selected, there were not more 
er students went in for medicine 


pen two or three each year." Few : 
*cause there were only four or five medical colleges, to which 
Admission was difficult and fees were high; prospects of private 
Practice were uncertain and government employment limited. Yet 
there were more applications than places available. In the Calcutta 
l. 4th Quin Roy; (a, 1897-1902, vol. 1, p. 228. 
2 7, e pi of Education T id 1912417, vol, V, p» 157, Table 112. 
BUSES LN of Education in 10 
4. ibiq. v. 1l, Table 28, 

Sng OL I, p. 249, 

I, p, 5551 ord; History of the Indian 


Medical Service (London, 1914), vol. 


(London 1930). In 


6. 
in 1902 three and 


189g octawford, Roll of the Indian Medical Service 
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Medical College, for instance, the number of applicants was always 
many times the number of vacancies. Thus in 1914-15 there ya 
702 applicants and 154 admissions; in 1917-18, the corresponding 
numbers were 830 and 164. In the Campbell Medical College, 
Calcutta, in 1918-19 there were 868 applications for 150 seats. 

There was a close connexion between the membership of the new 
educated class and membership of high castes. It is well known 
that of all Hindu castes, the number of educated Brahmins M- 
disproportionately high. The Parsis were educationally the ao 
advanced community. The composition of the — 
regards community and caste varied from province to province. ie: 
shall therefore consider it With reference to the four pror 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the United Provinces of Agra the 
Oudh. To begin with the educated class consisted of men lur 
higher castes, but English education was gradually spreading am 
other castes. 


Á s ents 
As regards the income groups and occupations of the par 
of stud 


re 
colleges. In Madras Presidency, for instance, in 1916-17 there We 
7,540 male students in arts col 


richer classes (i.e. belon 
a year or more), 6,34 
Rs.200 and Rs.5,000 


2 
from the higher classes, 88,050 from the middle classes and Bh, 
ses. Scholars in arts colleges in Madras W 


In non-European Secondar 
number of Pupils were also Si 
sons of officials — 30,417; n 
sons of petty officials — 


t 
Y schools for boys in Madras the d 
ons of landowners — 53,412; then poi 
ext those of traders — 22,068; and the 


: . r; 

7,320.2 Nowhere did the very rich or very 

1. Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1919, vol. III, pp. 67, 74. Y. 

2. Report on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency, 1916-17 and for the quin 
quennium 1911-12 to 1916- 


17, vol. 1L, pp. 6-7, Table 6. 
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Table II. Growth of Education in India, 1896-7 to 1916-17 : 
Distribution of Pupils in Various Courses 


1896-7 

Arts Colleges 120 
Pupils 14,420 
Professional Colleges 40 
Pupils 4,263 
B.A. 1,354 
B.Sc. : 12 
M.B. 8 
L.M.S. 64 
B. of Law 411 
B.E. 5 
L.C.E. 24 


1901-2 


140 
17,655 


46 
5,358 


1,476 
14 


N 


16 
73 


1906-7 


136 
18,918 


46 
6,250 


1,565 
38 
19 

131 
580 
19 
41 


1911-12 


140 
29,648 


46 
6,636 


2,235 
280 
26 
156 
74 
29 
16 


Colleges and 


1916-17 


134 
47,135 


61 
11,504 


4,468 
439 
219 


7th Quin, Review of Education in India, 1912-1 7, vol. II, pp. 99, 101, 111. 
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Poor classes flock to high schools and colleges. The distribution of 
scholars, according to wealth, condition and occupation of parents 
was more or less the same in Madras in 1906-7 and in 1921-2. 
This pattorn of distribution in Madras is also largely true of the 
other provinces under study, namely Bengal, Bombay and the 
United Provinces. 

The rate of growth was not, however, uniform for the whole 
Country. It varied from province to province and within a province 
among different districts, castes, communities and linguistic groups. 
In the following sections we shall examine in some detail the growth 
of education and the composition of the educated class in the three 
Presidencies of. Bengal, Madras and Bombay, where English educa- 
tion began first, and in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
às an instance of a province where English education was to spread 


later and more slowly. 


BENGAL 


Calcutta University was by 1918 numerically the largest in the 
World, with 27,000 students of all grades and an annual quota of 
candidates for its matriculation exceeding 16,000. The populations 
of Bengal and the United Kingdom around 1917-18 were the same— 
45,000,000. The number of students preparing for university degrees 
Was also nearly the same—about 26,000. But since in Bengal only 
about one in ten of the population could read and write, the propor- 
tion of the educated classes taking full time university courses was 
at times almost as great as in the United Kingdom. The flowering 
Of the education tree in Bengal was such that the Sadler Commission 
found it difficult ‘to find any parallel to it in any part of the world’.2 

A hundred years before the Montagu Chelmsford Declaration the 
first arts college was started in Calcutta. In the next forty years 
(1817-57) a number of schools expanded into colleges? and in 


1. See Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1906-7 
1902-3 to 1906-7, 1921-2 and 1916-17 to 1921-2, Table 6. 

*. Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1919, vol. I, p. 19. 
Hooghly College 1836, Dacca College 1841, Krishnagar College 1845, and 


Berhampore College 1853. 
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1855 Lord Dalhousie founded Presidency College, with which the 
Hindu College was incorporated. Between 1855 and 1882 a few 
more colleges were founded, with private donations but under 
government management. Between 1854 and 1880 only two colleges 
under private management were started: St. Xavier’s College in 
1862 and the Metropolitan Institution in 1869. In Bengal, unlike 
Madras and Bombay, colleges were located not only in the capital 
city, but were widely spread in the mufassil towns. 

The effect of the policy enunciated by the Hunter Commission 
for the development of the university system. was to transfer many 
government colleges to private control and to create a number of 
new colleges under private management. Midnapore College, 
founded in 1873, was transferred in 1887 to the Municipality. In 
1887 Berhampore College was transferred to the control of the 
Maharaja of Kassimbazar. In every case colleges grew out of 
previously establishedh igh schools, and most of the mufassil colleges 
were founded by local zamindars who provided the buildings and 
in some cases contributed to their upkeep. The cost of maintenance 
was met for the most part from fees and from small government 
grants. Revenue and expenditure were balanced by paying small 
salaries to lecturers and by avoiding the teaching of science subjects 
which required costly equipment. Education was given in English, 
with the help of English books but without the aid of any Englishmen. 
Between 1882 and 1902 a few such colleges were founded in Cal- 
cutta: Ripon (1884), Bangabasi (1887), Central (1896) and the 
St. Paul's Cathedral Mission College (1899). Calcutta already 
had two huge private colleges: the Metropolitan Institution (Vidya- 
Sagar College) and City College. But these twenty years were 
even more remarkable for the growth of private colleges in the 
mufassil areas. 

In 1882 there were over 3,000 university students in Bengal, two- 
thirds of whom were in government colleges. By 1902, university 
students numbered about 8,000, of whom less than 2,000 were 


1. Burdwan College—1882; Jagannath College, Dacca—1884; Victoria College, 


Jessore—1886; Uttarpara College, Howrah—1887; Cooch-Behar College— 
1888; Braja Mohan College, Barisal—1889; Krishanchandra College, Hetam- 
Pur, District Birbhum—1897: Edward College, Patna—1898; Victoria 
College, Comilla—1899 and Mymensingh College —1901. 
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in government colleges. Practically the whole of this increase was 
therefore in non-government colleges. In 1902 no less than 4,541 
students, more than the total number of university students twenty 
years before, were studying in unaided colleges which accepted no 
government grant and depended almost entirely upon the fees of 
students.t While, on the one hand, the existence of these colleges, 
with their low fees and easy admissions, reflected the great demand 
for college education, on the other hand, they encouraged more 
students to take advantage of university education. The average 
cost of educating a student in an English arts college was lowest 
in Bengal,? and the average annual fees per student was also lowest 
there. Of all the Indian provinces, Bengal had the largest number of 
students in arts colleges? and the largest number of arts graduates, 
as well as the largest number of failed candidates.* 

Curzon's university reforms were inspired by the state of affairs 
in Calcutta and they had some temporary success there. During the 
twenty-two years covered by the present study, the smallest increase 
in the number of pupils was between 1902 and 1907. The only 
decrease was in unaided colleges, where the number of pupils declined 
from 5,806 to 4,823.5 The Universities Act of 1904 placed restric- 
tions on the overcrowding of classes, laid great emphasis on hostels 
and imposed stricter conditions of affiliation. The Bengal govern- 
ment took upon itself the responsibility of finding mess accommo- 
dation for all college students in Calcutta who were not living with 
their parents or guardians, arranged for their accommodation and 
placed them under the control of college principals, who as far as 
possible recovered the expenditure incurred from students, in the 
form of rent. This naturally increased the cost of living of a college 
Student. The new university regulations did not lead to increased 
fees, but fees were collected with greater regularity. All these changes 


l. 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, p. 62, 
Table 40. 

2. 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 130, Table 46; ibid. 
vol. II, p. 130, Table 47. 


3. See Table 1. 
4. 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, p. 59, Table 33; 


5th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-1907, vol. II, p. 71, Table 30; 
Tth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 109, Table 24. 
5. 5th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. I, p. 51. 
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—limits on the size of classes, the increased cost of living, regular 
collection of fees—hit the unaided colleges most severely, as indeed 
they were meant to. Another and perhaps more important reason 
for checking their growth were the unusually poor matriculation 
results; the number of passes, which had been steadily rising, received 
a sudden check in 1904. The number of passes at the matriculation 
was just sufficient to keep the existing colleges supplied, and this 
fall reduced the number of students in the least popular colleges. 
However, the number of students began to increase again after 1907. 
Between 1907 and 1912 the number of pupils in arts colleges 
increased by over 6,000, Bengal accounting for 4,626 and the new 
province of East Bengal for the remainder. The increase can be 
explained mainly by a rise in the percentage of pupils who passed 
the matriculation, as also of those who were placed in the first divi- 
sion. The percentage of passes at the matriculation was 55.2 per 
cent in 1906-7 and rose to 63.5 per cent in 1911-12.? The percentage 
in the first division rose from 12.3 in 1906-7 to 50.9 in 1911-12.° 
In many colleges in East Bengal additional professors had to be 
appointed and temporary hostels opened to cope with the rush. 
And the rush was even greater in the next five years, the total increase 
being 7,498 or 68.3 per cent from 10,980 to 18,478. The largest 
increase was in the fourteen unaided colleges, where the number 
of pupils doubled during these five years. The number of pupils 1 
unaided colleges increased by 3,874 or 80.6 per cent. In 1912, 25 
per cent of the total number of students were in government colleges; 
by 1917 they accounted for only 20 per cent and 80 per cent were in 
private aided and unaided colleges. In 1917-18 Ripon College 
had 1,881 students, Vidyasagar College 1,805, City College 1,684 
and Bangabasi 1,431. In 1914 Manchester University had 1,65 
students, Aberdeen 1,024 and Dublin 1,285. Oxford had only 
3,838 undergraduates in 1914. Of the colleges outside Calcutta» 
the Krishnath College at Berhampur had the largest number of 
pupils (1,203), and even the smallest college, Victoria College at 


i 6th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. II, p. 224. 

. ibid. vol. II, p. 208. 

. ibid. vol. I, p. 49. 

» Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1912-17; 5th Quin. Review of Education 
in India, vol. I, p. 12. $ 
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Comilla, had 604 students.! Dacca College had 995 pupils; Jagan- 
nath College, Dacca, had 843; Brajmohan College, Barisal had 630 
and Rajshahi College 669. This tremendous rush into colleges was 
partly due to the increase in the number of successful candidates 
at the matriculation, which again was the result of the rush into 
secondary high-schools from 1905 onwards. The result of this 
remarkable growth of university education was that by 1920 Bengal 
had over 21,000 pupils in English arts colleges. 

In the first two decades of this century there was a steady and 
continuous increase in the number of English secondary schools 
in Bengal and in the number of pupils studying in them. Through- 
out this period Bengal had, of all the provinces, the largest number 
of secondary English schools and the largest number of pupils in 
them.? As in the case of arts colleges, so here also the overwhelming 
majority of students were in privately managed institutions, many 
of them unaided. Bengal had the largest number of unaided 
schools and pupils in such schools, and the growth was fastest in 
these. The fees charged were low! and admission was easy; schools ' 
sprang up almost like mushrooms and their growth reflected the 
tremendous eagerness for English education. The pride of a village 
was to possess an English school and these were more accessible in 
Bengal and East Bengal than anywhere else in India. 

After the partition of Bengal in 1905 there was remarkable progress 
in secondary education in the old province and still more so in the 
new. Over the next five years the largest percentage increase in. 
the number of secondary school pupils was in East Bengal—82.9 
per cent. The largest increase in the number of boys in English 
secondary schools per 10,000 of the male population of school- 
going age also occurred in East Bengal.? The Reports of the Director 
of Public Instruction speak of the insistent demand which could 
not be satisfied by public funds. 

- Calcutta University Commission Report, 1919, vol. I, p. 355. 

- See Table I. 

- Sth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. II, p. 95, Table 66; ibid. 
1911-12 to 1916-17, vol. II; 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, 
Vol. II, p. 133, Table 51. 

+ 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. JI, Table 62. 

- Sth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. I, p. 75. 

- ibid. vol. II, p. 235, Table 71. : 
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People came forward in many districts with offers of land and of 
contributions far in excess of the number of schools which the 
Education Department or local boards could undertake to manage. 
As soon as a school started it was full. In 1912 the two Bengals 
together contained over half the total number of English schools 
for boys in India. The number of English middle schools in these 
two provinces was 1,537, out of an all-India total of 2,464.1 The 
years 1912 to 1917 witnessed an unprecedented eagerness for 
English secondary education all over India, but nowhere was the rush 
into English high-schools so striking as in Bengal. The number of 
boys in high schools increased from 102,848 to 220,354; the number 
of secondary schools increased by 19 per cent and the number of 
pupils by 33 per cent. By 1917 Bengal contained 35.8 per cent of 
all secondary schools in India and 35 per cent of all secondary 
pupils, and had a school for every 28.5 square miles.? Of all the 
divisions, Dacca showed the most remarkable average, of 154 schools 
per district. The increase in the number of high schools in the three 
East Bengal districts of Dacca, Bakarganj and Faridpur during these 
years was indeed quite remarkable, as is shown by the tables below: 


A, Dacca 
1896-7 1901-2 191021. 19212 
English high schools 20 38 47 $ 
Pupils 5164 10,212 13,323 17,455 
Middle English schools 48 46 64 a 
Pupils 4,260 3,432 6,310 Se 


Dacca District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905), statistics, 1901-2, PP- n 
Bengal District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1914), B. Volume, Dacca District, K 
1901 to 1910-11, pp. 24-5, and for 1921-2 to 1930-31 (Calcutta 1933), P 2" 


1. ibid. 
2. Tth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 85. 
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B. Bakarganj 


1896-7 1901-2 1910-11 1921-2 
English high schools 9 19 16 52 
Pupils 2,289 4,557 4,954 9,068 
Middle English schools 42 37 53 64 
Pupils 2,853 3,360 4,438 4,052 


Backergunje District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905), statistics, 1901-2, pp. 24-5; 
Bengal District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1933), B. Volume, Backergunje District, 
statistics, 1900-1901 to 1910-11, p. 22. 


C. Faridpur 


1896-7 1901-2 1910-11 1921-2 

English high schools 7 23 26 49 
Pupils 1,416 5,173 6,660 8,815 
Middle English schools 42 40. 50 73 
Pupils 3,353 2,657 4,999 5,133 


Faridpur District Gazetteer, statistics, 1901-2 (Calcutta, 1905), pp. 24-5, 
Bengal District Gazetteer, B. Volume, Faridpur District, statistics, 1900-1901 


to 1910-11 (Calcutta, 1913), p. 24 and for 1921-2 to 1930-31 (Calcutta, 
1933), p. 19. 


The majority of these schools were independent of government 
control or finance. In Dacca district, for example, of the 45 English 
high-schools in 1908-9, only two were supported and managed by 
the Education Department; nine were aided and 34 were unaided. 
Of these 34, eight were not even recognized by Calcutta University. 
In Bakarganj also, of the 19 high-schools in 1901-2, none was. 
managed by the government, and 12 received no government aid.* 


1. East Bengal District Gazetteer, vol. V, Dacca, p. 162, 
2. Backergunje District Gazetteer, statistics, 1901-2, pp. 26, 27. 
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Bengal also had the largest number of secondary school teachers 
of any Indian province. In 1911-12 the two Bengals together had 
over 19,000 secondary school teachers and in 1916-17 over 21,000. 
The vast majority of them were untrained,? ill-qualified and poorly 
paid, often receiving salaries of Rs. 20 to 30 a month.’ Of the 4,700 
teachers in privately managed English high-schools, about 4,200 
received salaries of less than Rs. 50 a month, and some 3,300 less 
than Rs. 30, while many teachers of English received salaries lower 
than those of domestic servants. 

The agitation produced by the partition of Bengal gave new 
impetus to the growth of English education. The policy pursued by 
the government of East Bengal and Assam, of fostering Muslim 
education,‘ increased the competition for the small number of jobs 
available, and hence the Hindu bhadralok classes became even more 
anxious that their sons should receive an English education. The 
high price of jute at this time put money into the pockets of the 
cultivators, many of whom now began sending their sons to schools.’ 
There was also a growing belief that, since the introduction of the 
new regulations at Calcutta University, the matriculation had 
become an easier examination. There were two main reasons for 
this great rush into high-schools in Bengal. The first was the strong 
sentiment growing in favour of professions which were deemed 
respectable and which provided a more or less sedentary life; the 
second was economic change, such as easier communications, 


1. 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 140. 

2. Out of the 12,298 teachers of English and classical languages in schools for 
Indians, only 160 were trained and 2,468 possessed no degree, i.e. 1.3 per cent 
were trained as against an all-India average of 25 per cent (ibid. vol. I, p..9D- 
Out of the 2,176 teachers in privately managed schools, 864 had not even 
passed Intermediate (Edn. A, Feb. 1909, Proc. 47). 

3. Report on Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1907-8 to 
1911-12, vol. I, p. 47. 

4. 6th Quin, Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. II, p. 285: The 


me of Muslim pupils increased from 39,444 to 519,874 during these 
years. 


5. Statistical Abstract of British India from 1903-4 to 1912-13, p. 248. The 
average annual wholesale Price in 


P 6p- 
+ Calcutta of Bengal jute was Rs. 36. 1a. 
in 1909; Rs. 57.12as. lip. in 1911 and Rs. 77.15 as. 3p. in 1913 per 
400 Ib. bale. 


6- Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17, vol. I, p. 44 
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which rendered profitable the production of marketable crops other 
than cereals.! The cultivating classes were as a result seeking educa- 
tion, which meant that the middle classes were forced into keener 
competition for higher education. The result was a remarkable 
growth of English secondary education in this period. 

Education was not, however, evenly spread over the whole 
province; it was far more advanced in Bengal proper than in Bihar 
and Orissa, which till 1912 formed part of Bengal. In 1911, whereas 
in Bengal 77 persons in every thousand were literate, in Bihar and 
Orissa only 39 per thousand were literate.? Of all the parts of Bengal 
proper, Central Bengal was educationally the most advanced, with 
a literacy of 11 per cent or 109 per thousand, mainly because of 
Calcutta, where one out of three persons had sufficient knowledge 
of reading and writing to pass the Census literacy test in 1911.3 
Next to Central Bengal came West Bengal (102 literates per thou- 
sand), then East Bengal (66 per thousand) and last North Bengal 
(53 per thousand). Both East and North Bengal were areas with 
a predominantly Muslim population, the bulk of whom were ordinary 
cultivators and hence educationally backward. 

Though Hindus constituted a little less than half the total 
Population of Bengal, they contributed seven-tenths of the number 
of literates, and education among them was most widely diffused 
in the districts where they were least numerous. In East Bengal as 
a whole, where Hindus formed only one-third of the population, 
Hindu male literacy was 236 per thousand; of all the East Bengal 
districts, literacy was highest in Bakarganj—289 per thousand. 
In East Bengal one out of every four Hindus was literate. In the 
Case of Bengal Muslims too, literacy varied inversely with their 
numerical strength, those of West Bengal being far ahead of their 
Co-religionists in the Eastern districts in this respect. 

However, literacy was not equally diffused amongst all Hindus: 
literacy was highest among the Brahmos—78 per cent. Of the 
Hindu castes, the Baidyas came first, followed by the Agarwals, a 
trading caste; then came the Brahmins, Kayasthas, Subarnabaniks 


l. 7th Quin, Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 85. 

p: Census of India 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 369, Subsidiary Table II. 
3. ibid. p. 358. 

4. ibid, Pp. 370, 359. 
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and Gandhabaniks. The three non-trading castes of Baidyas. 
Brahmins and Kayasthas had a greater monopoly of English 
education than of vernacular education,? the proportion literate 
in English among Baidyas being nineteen times as great as among 
the most literate cultivating class in the Census tables, the Chast 
Kaibarttas.* 

In 1921 there was 18 per cent literacy in Bengal and the percentage 
of the population literate in English was 3.4.4 One of the reasons 
for this comparatively advanced stage of English education was 
the caste structure, which divided the population between a section 
whose tradition required in them a knowledge of letters and whose 
hereditary occupations were clerical, and the great mass of the 
population, who were illiterate. The first section consisted almost 
entirely of Baidyas, Kayasthas and Brahmins, who were extremely 
eager for English education. Knowledge of English was far more 
widely disseminated in the cities, specially in Calcutta, where 1n 
1911 one man in five knew English.? The proportion of literates 17 
English doubled between 1891 and 1901, increased by 50 per cent 
between 1901 and 1911, and again by 50 per cent between 1911 
and 1921. The actual number of males educated in English in 
1921 was well over five times as many as in 1891. p 

There are in and near Calcutta two monuments in stone which 
direct attention to the beginnings of the movement for English 
education. One is the statue of David Hare, an English watch- 
maker, and a sort of Francis Place of Calcutta, which can be seen 
in the grounds of the high-school which still bears his name. Hare 
personally helped and encouraged numerous students. He was 
familiar with their habits, modes of thought and even with their 
individual history and character. He joined hands with Raj# 
Rammohan Roy in spreading English education. The other mont- 
ment is an imposing building standing on the right bank of the 


4 Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 306 ; = 
- ibid. p. 298. Number per 10,000 males literate in English was: Baidyas 


l 5,130; Brahmins—2,774; Kayasthas—2,560; Subarnabaniks—2,189. 
. ibid. p. 299. 


3 
4. ibid. p. 394, 

5. Census of India 1911, Ben 
6. 


gal, vol. V, pt. I, p. 361. 
- Census of India 1921, Ben 3 P 


gal, vol. V, pt. I, p. 298. 
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Hooghly, some miles north of Calcutta, opposite Barrackpore Park. 
This is the Serampore College, which was founded a year after the 
Hindu College by that famous trio of Baptist missionaries, Carey, 
Marshman and Ward. 

As early as 1831, the Bengal Committee of Public Instruction 
reported that a taste for English education had been widely dissemi- 
nated and independent schools conducted by young men reared 
in the Hindu College were springing up in every direction. The 
committee received. more applications for the founding of new 
Schools than it could cope with, and in 1834-5 the Calcutta Book 
Society sold two books in English for every one in Bengali. 

Calcutta was the political as well as commercial capital of India, 
and since one of the aims of introducing Western education was 
to recruit Indians into the East India Company's service, the 
largest number of employees were bound to come from Bengal. 
When in 1912 the capital was transferred to Delhi, British officials 
Privately expressed the hope that this would free the government 
of ‘Bengali Babu’ control and relax the almost complete monopoly 
the Bengalis had over government jobs. Apart from the East 
India Company, there were large private commercial managing- 
agency houses which offered employment to Indians with an 
English education. There are several instances of young men who 
passed out of Hindu College and immediately got lucrative employ- 
ment. Ramgopal Ghosh, for instance, a brilliant product of Hindu 
College in the early years of the nineteenth century, on the recom- 
mendation of Hare, got a job with a Jewish business house even 
before he passed out. Heads of Managing Agency Houses wrote 
to Hindu College asking for young men with a knowledge of 
English.? 

Another factor which contributed to the early spread of English 
education was that Bengal had a very highly developed system of 
indigenous schools. Adam observed that the desire to give 
education to their children was deeply seated in the minds of 


l. Calcutta University Commission Report, 1919, vol. I, p. 83. 

2. Chirol to Hardinge, 21.12.1911, H.P. (92). 

3. Sibnath Shastri, Ramtanu Lahiri O Tatkalin Banga Samaj (Calcutta, 1909) 
P. 121. E 

4. Adam's Report, p. 19. 
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nd 
arents even of the humblest classes. In Burdwan, phe: 
a single thana without both vernacular schools aai Fon 
of Hindu learning.! The indigenous system of oni edere 
time immemorial, in extended operation in the Burc b a Benge! 
Dacca and Bikrampur occupied the same positon e et disti 
as Burdwan did in respect of the Central and Wes e sumo in si 
Bikrampur was the principal seat of Sanskrit o reigned. Its 
Hindu period when King Adishur and King Balla Se gus, nd 
tradition of learning, therefore, went far back into Bahad 
clerks trained in its schools went out to earn their € pain e 
other parts of Bengal in such large numbers that it uu ce cates 
in Bengal that a boy who was no good at home mig tonis in its 
living as a clerk elsewhere. Bengal also had a an clasi; the 
social structure: the existence of a large respectable mi be le 
bhadralok, a large majority of whom belonged to the "hh. alist 
Hindu castes of Brahmins, Kayasthas and ssi ck alone 
had through generations supplied the rulers of Benga * sdms 
and officers; they had been the teachers, the priests, t s n ihe 
trators and lawyers of the community; tradition require pic 
a knowledge of letters, and Adam found that there hn sas Du 
Hindu pupils in Persian Schools than Muslims. Persia unu 
these Hindus as much a foreign language as English, and as ener 
English replaced Persian, and in fact even before, be ie fe 
switching from the old to the new schools. Map 2 a -* 
Spread of English education according to districts, and E kou 
bhadralok castes in each district per thousand of the $e SITHE 
the close correlation between the two is at once visib sane 
bhadralok castes were more heavily concentrated in East 
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Dacca having the largest number of Baidyas and Kayasthas. A 
large proportion of this class were small landowners. One-sixth 
of the landlords of East Bengal were Brahmins and a little over 
one-sixth were Kayasthas. Estate management and the subordinate 
posts of rent collectors and estate clerks were chiefly in the hands 
of Kayasthas and Brahmins. In 1911, of every thousand Baidyas 
in East and North Bengal engaged in occupations, 317 were agents 
and managers of landed estates. Of every 1,000 Brahmins in East 
and North Bengal, 191 lived on income from rent of land and 85 
were agents or managers. Of the Kayasthas in North and East 
Bengal, 137 depended on income from rent, and 367 were culti- 
vators of all kinds.? 

The Permanent Settlement created in Bengal a large class of 
rent chargers who were interposed between the zamindars and the 
ryots. This rent-receiving class, which included a much larger 
number of small middlemen, rather than big zamindars paying 
revenue direct to the government, increased by 23 per cent between 
1901 and 1911, and by another 9 per cent between 1911 and 1921. 
In both cases the increase was something like three times as great 
as the increase in the population as a whole. Around 1921 the 
total amount realized as rent by this class was Rs.1,35,000,000 
Per annum. Allowing six persons to the average rent receiver's 


family, nearly one more than the average for the whole population, 
this gave the average rent receiver's family a gross income of 
Rs. 620 a year, i.e. £ 41 (or Rs. 50 a month)? And of this not less 
than 10 per cent had to be deducted for land revenue and the cost 
9f collecting rent, and hence most of the landlords and rent collec- 
tors were by no means well-to-do. Rents distributed among them 
Were not sufficient to keep them in comfort and contentment so 
they were compelled to look for non-agricultural subsidiary 


Occupations. The total number of rent-receivers engaged in such 


l. Census of India 1901, Bengal, vol. VI, pt. 1, para 643. Kayasthas were most 
numerous in Dacca. In 1911 too, of all the divisions in Bengal, Dacca had 
the largest number of Baidyas and Kayasthas. In 1921 also Kayasthas and 
Baidyas were most numerous in Dacca, Bakarganj and Chittagong (Census 
of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 15 P- 356). 

* Census of India 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, 553. 

+ Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, para 228, p. 385. 
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Occupations in the Dacca district increased almost five times 
between 1901 and 1911. 


Rent-Receivers engaged in Subsidiary Occupations:! 


1901 1911 1921 
Dacca district 1,680 5,912 4,558 
Faridpur district 3,890 4,947 3,677 
Bakarganj district 3,949 5,695 421] 


As the bhadralok population grew,? and the consequent pressure 
on land increased, this class crowded Schools and colleges in the 
hope of employment. For it was in these very districts of East 
Bengal that English education advanced most rapidly.? 


MADRAS 


English education was first introduced in Madras Presidency 
towards the end of the eighteenth century by John Sullivan, à 
civilian, who was resident at the Tanjore court. Sullivan greatly 
admired the missionary Schwartz, who had established vernacular 


1. Census of India 1901, Bengal, vol. VIA, pt. II, Table XV D. 
Census of India 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. II, Table XV B. 
Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. II, Table XVIII. 

- Between 1901 and 1911, Kayasthas increased by 13 per cent, to which Dacca 
and Chittagong contributed 3/4ths, In Dacca alone they increased by 535,000 
(Census of India 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 512.) Between 1901 and 1321 
the Kayastha population of Dacca Division increased by 31.8 per cent: 


The Baidyas increased by 9.3 per cent between 1911 and 1921. Census © 
India 1921, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 374. 


N 


3. Male literacy in English per 10,000, age 15 and over. 
1891 1901 1911 1921 
Dacca division 31 102 166 277 
Dacca district 43 175 275 386 
Faridpur district 35 92 171 310 
Bakarganj district 23 103 124 260 


ibid. p. 304. 
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schools for Tamil children earlier in the century.! His admiration 
led him to foster these schools, but he introduced a new factor— 
the study of English in the higher classes. Thus English education 
began in Madras at almost the same time as it did in Bengal. But 
it did not come to all parts of the Presidency at the same time. 
Madras was divided into twenty-two districts, which could be 
grouped into five natural divisions. Of these, the West Coast divi- 
sion, with its dense population and vegetation, was most advanced 
in literacy; the people of this area spoke Malayalam, Canarese 
and Tulu. The Southern division, the land of the Tamils, had the 
largest urban population in the Presidency. and in literacy the 
people came second only to the West Coast. It was in Tanjore, in 
the Southern division, that Schwartz and Sullivan had established 
their schools. Excepting Madras city, which naturally attracted 
educated persons from all parts of the Presidency, and contained 
many Europeans and Eurasians, and excluding also, for some- 
what similar reasons, the Nilgiri Hills, the best educated districts 
in Madras Presidency were the three richest and most urbanized: 
Tanjore, Malabar and Tinnevelly. The East Coast division, poss- 
essing the two large irrigated areas in the deltas of the Godavari 
and Krishna and inhabited by Telugu speaking peoples, lagged 
behind the Western Coast and Southern divisions. The other two 
natural divisions, the Agency and the Deccan divisions, were 
sparsely populated; the people lived in small villages, were depen- 
dent almost entirely on agriculture, and were for the most part 
illiterate. 

In 1901 nearly 94 per cent of the Hindus, 93 per cent of the 
Muslims and 86 per cent of the Christians were totally uneducated.* 
Though the Hindus were educationally the most backward of the 


1. For an account of early missionary educational efforts in Madras see: 
H. Sharp, Selections from Educational Records, pt. 1, 1781-1839, pp. 3-4, 45, 
194; Rev. F. Penny, The Church in Madras: Being the history of the Ecclesi- 
astical and Missionary action of the East India Company in the Presidency of 
Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, 2 vols (London, 1904); 
S. Satthianadhan, History of Education in the Madras Presidency (Madras, 
1894); A Mayhew, Christianity and the Government of India (London, 1945); 
J. Page, Schwartz of Tanjore (S.P.C.K., 1921); Allen and McClure, History 
of the S.P.C.K. (S.P.C.K., 1898). 

* Census of India 1901, Madras, pt. I, vol. XV, p. 74. 
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three principal communities, among the Brahmins the proportion 
of educated men was very high; over 300 men in every thousand 
could read and write, the figures being highest for the Malayali 
Brahmins, of whom 447 per thousand were literate.! But the 
demand for English education was perhaps never as great as it 
was in Bengal. For instance, a high school department of the 
proposed government college was started in Madras city in 1841. 
but the increase in the number of pupils was very slow, and out 
of the 148 scholars who were admitted in the first year, 48 left during 
the year, and during the next ten years the number of pupils never 
exceeded 182.2 This was very different from Bengal, where schools 
flourished and were crowded as early as 1814. In July of that 
year Mr May, a missionary, opened a school at Chinsura. On the 
first day sixteen boys attended, and in the course of August ks 
scholars became too numerous to be accommodated under his root- 
Within a year, he had established sixteen schools.? g 
The progress of English education was slower in Madras than m 
Bengal. Between 1907 and 1912, while the number of pupils 1n 
arts colleges in Bengal increased by over 4,000, in Madras the 
number increased by less than 300. In 1911-12 there were thirty- 
two English arts colleges affiliated to both Calcutta and Madras 
Universities, but while there were nearly 10,000 pupils in the formen 
in Madras there were less than 5,000 students.* The number ° 
graduates also increased at a much slower pace in Madras, oe 
there was not much difference between the number of candidal’ 
who appeared for the B.A. examination in 1896-7 and the nuu 
twenty years later. The growth of secondary education was As 
much slower in Madras. Between 1907 and 1912 the ipsi 
per 10,000 male population of school-going age who were E 


- ibid. p. 78. 


; 855) 
: Selection from the Records of. the Madras Go vernment, No. IL (Maus = jons 
Papers Relating to Public Instruction’ (henceforth referred to as Sele 


from the Records of the Madras Government). p. 76. 
. Adam's Report, p. 2, 


- See Table I, 


P B ; si 
- 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II; p. 59, Table re 
Quin. Review of Educatio, 


uit 
n n in India, 1902-7, vol. II, p. 71, Table 30; 7th Q 
Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 109, Table 24. 
6. See Table I. 
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secondary schools was 21 in Madras, 96 in Bengal and 234 in the 
new province of East Bengal. 

From the last decade of the nineteenth century, the educational 
progress of Madras appears almost stationary. The number of 
candidates for the matriculation examination of Madras University 
was almost the same for every year between 1888-9 and 1901-2— 
a little over 7,000.2 Between 1897 and 1902 the number of students 
in the B.A. classes also remained fairly steady—never less than 
1,000 and never more than 1,200.* 

In Bengal English education was the monopoly of the bhadralok 
castes, while in Madras it was the privilege of the Brahmins. But 
Whereas the population of the Bengali Kayasthas and Baidyas 
was increasing fairly rapidly, the proportion of Brahmins to the 
total Hindu population was steadily diminishing during this period.* 
The Brahmins’ monopoly in higher education was of course no new 
development; for generations they had kept all knowledge in their 
own hands and written shastras declaring that an educated Sudra 
Was to be “regarded as dangerous. Sir Thomas Munro in his 
Minute of 25 June 1822 stated that in certain districts reading and 
Writing were almost entirely confined to Brahmins and the mercantile 
class. The Report of the Collector of Bellary showed that in that 
district there were twenty-three exclusive schools for Brahmins, 
and that colleges were in all cases dominated by Brahmins.* 
Though Brahmins formed only one-twentieth of the Hindu 
population in the 1820s, for every seven caste and non-caste Hindu 
Pupils under instruction in schools and colleges, one was a Brahmin.5 


l. 6th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. II, p. 235. 

2. Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1896-7 and for the 
quinquennium 1892-3 to 1896-7, p. 64; for 1901-2 and the quinquennium 
1897-8 to 1901-2, p. 23. 

3. Reports on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for 1901-2, and the 
quinquennium 1897-8 to 1901-2, vol. I, pp, 17-18. 

4. Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan, 1951, pp. 73. On an analy- 
Sis of the 1931 Census data, Kingsley Davis found that the fertility of the higher 
Castes was much lower, and the proportion of Brahmins to the total Hindu 
Population was steadily declining. 

3. RB. Sharp (ed.), Selections from Educational Records, pt. T, p. 65. 

6. rf Satthianadhan, History of Education in the Madras Presidency (Madras, 

94), p. 3. 
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According to the 1881 Census the Brahmins formed only 3.94 
per cent of the total Hindu population, yet in 1896-7, out of every 
sixteen Hindu students in arts colleges, fifteen were Brahmins, and 
of every 197 Hindu pupils in high schools, 167 were Brahmins. 
The number of Brahmin graduates far exceeded that of non- 
Brahmin Hindus; and in all the professional colleges—law, 
medicine and engineering—their percentage was disproportionately 
high. Between 1886 and 1910 the total number of Brahmin gradu- 
ates was 7,013 or 71 per cent of the total number of graduates, yet 
the percentage of Brahmins in the total population was only 3.2. 
Between 1903 and 1913, 3,676 Brahmins graduated as B.A.s and 
only 1,151 non-Brahmins.? Schools and colleges were perhaps not 
more numerous because the Brahmins formed only about 3 
per cent of the population, and the existing institutions were 
adequate for their purpose. In 1897, for instance, only six districts 
of Madras, besides Madras city, had first grade colleges, and this 
was probably because there was no demand for more. The Director 
of Public Instruction wrote: *... as matters now stand, the Presi- 


high schools by the economic pressure or competition in employ- 
ment from members of the lower castes or Muslims. In Bengal 
the lower castes were entering educational institutions ° 
carly as the 1830s, and in Birbhum and Burdwan Adam foun 

Kalu, Sunri, Dhobi, Mali and even Dom and Hari (untouchable) 
Pupils in schools. Though vernacular education was chiefly fou" 

among the upper castes, the lower castes were not losing ground: 
The fact is quite the reverse: they are gaining ground, and are 
alton imperceptibly acquiring a sense of the value even of tha! 
humble instruction which is within their reach, but from which, py 
the customs of society, they were formerly almost wholly debarred- 


1. aa Quin. Review of Education in India, 1892-7, vol. I, p. 26. 
2: pip of the Royal Commission on Public Services, 1914, vol. II, appen 
€ Report, p. 417, and vol, I, appendix vi. 


- Report on Public Instruction i 
j in Madi i P 94s 
- Adam's Report, pp. 161-2 and 166. SV aet 
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In Bengal, in every five-year period, the largest increase in the 
number of pupils was in the privately managed, unaided schools 
and colleges; but Madras had very few unaided institutions, and 
the pupils in these were gradually decreasing. The absence of 
unaided schools, with low fees and easy admissions, may have 
Prevented many poor students from availing themselves of the 
Opportunities of higher education. Poorer students were found in 
larger numbers in private colleges; in 1890-91, for instance, the 
Proportion of pupils of poorer classes in colleges under public 
management was 18 per cent and in colleges under private manage- 
ment 25 per cent.! As early as the 1840s, high fees constituted one 
Of the reasons to which the paucity of students was attributed; but 
à reduction of fees was opposed at that stage by some members 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, including a few Indians, 
9n the ground that it would lead to the entry of a large number 
Of students from the lower castes.? In 1892 new university regu- 
lations were introduced, and free scholarships were discontinued 
m all government and Board institutions; this, together with the 
fact that managers of aided and unaided colleges were allowed to 
charge what fees they liked, diminished the proportion of poor 
Pupils in aided colleges still further.? 

The standard of the examination was raised under the revised 

Y-laws, by abandoning the practice of prescribing textbooks in 
English, by the separation of physics and chemistry from history 
and geography, and by raising the pass mark, and all these resulted 
in 4 sudden fall in the percentage of students who passed at the ex- 
amination in 1892, 1893 and 1894. This in turn led toa sharp decline 
re the number of university students after 1892. Madras University 
Adopted the principle of limiting admissions to the matriculation, 
except in a few special cases, to pupils who had studied for at least 
rie Year in a high school recognized by the Madras Education 

“partment. This condition, together with the stringent education 
Tu es Which came into operation after 1892, reduced the number of 
Venture? Schools, and led to a reduction in the number of high- 


d 
m t on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency for 1891-2 (Madras, 1892), 


NS S. 
elections from the Records of the Madras Government, p. 76. 
“Port on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency, 1891-2, p. 39. 
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schools and of matriculates, and, therefore, of those seeking 
admission to colleges. The university senate also revised its by- 
laws relating to the B.A. examination.2 The Calcutta University 
senate would have never agreed to raise its standards and thereby 
restrict the number of students, and had it done so there would 
have been a tremendous public outcry. In Madras, on the other 
hand, such measures seemed possible because higher education 
was dominated to a large extent by Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
Such as Chettiars and Nairs who were relatively well-off and who 
were not much affected by the raising of fees. 

Of all the Indian provinces, Madras had the largest number of 
mission colleges and pupils in these. In 1906-7, of the twenty-nine 
aided arts colleges in Madras, eighteen were under missionary 
control and nearly two-thirds of the pupils in private colleges 
Were in mission-managed colleges.* Figures collected in 1859 showed 
that mission institutions received five times as much in grants as 
all the other private institutions put together, and that almost all 
the aided secondary schools were under mission control) Women $ 
education was almost entirely in the hands of missions. In 1912 
all girls high schools were mission-managed, as were half of the 
girls primary schools In the same year 179 secondary schools 
were under mission-management and only 132 under. non-mission 
agencies." Admission to these was perhaps not as easy or. U^ 
restricted as it was to the private colleges and schools 9 
Bengal. 

Madras also had a large number of schools under government 
management. In 1907, for example, Madras had three times the 
number of institutions under public management as Bengal but 


f 


b Ah, esi > . 78-9. 
P FAL » Keview of Education in India, 1892-7, vol. I, pP. 
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y A 1902 to 1907, vol, IL P. 96, Table 16 5 
i x ro dae Christianity and the Government of India (London, id 


5. Report on Public Instruction in Madras, 1911-12 and for quinquennium 
E 1907-12, vol, II, pp. 42 and 51. , 
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half the number of privately managed ones.! 

The slowness of educational advance may also be explained 
partly by the general inertia of the province, which was referred to 
as the 'sleepy Presidency, whose administration was described as 
‘archaic’. Hamilton wrote: ‘The distinction I would draw between 
Madras and Bombay is that Madras is detached because there is 
little going on in that sleepy Presidency of sufficient importance to 
necessitate reference to you or India.? The private commercial 
companies and the managing agency houses in Calcutta offered 
employment to young men who had received an English education; 
Similar openings were not available to the same extent in Madras, 
and therefore this incentive to education was lacking. 

Within Madras Presidency there were three main languages 
Spoken—Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam. English education began 
first in the Tamil-speaking areas and, apart from Madras city, 
Tanjore and Tinnevelly had the largest proportion of English- 
Speaking persons. Munro's enquiry had revealed that, of all 
districts, Tanjore had the largest number of schools and colleges.* 
This gave an enormous advantage to the Tamil-speaking population. 
Of the 1,172 B.A. students on 31 March 1902, ‘Tanjore as usual 
contributed the largest number, viz., 224, followed by Tinnevelly 
With 87 students". But after 1915 the Telugu speaking areas were 
catching up fast and by 1921 literacy in English in Godavari 
district was nearly as high as in Tanjore.? Between 1916-17 and 


1. Sth Quin. Review of Education in India, 1902-7, vol. II, p. 56, Table 4. Total 
Number of institutions under public management in Madras—3,905; Bengal— 
1,002. Number of institutions under private management, Madras—19,347, 
Bengal—3s,813. 

: Hamilton to Curzon, 8.6.1899, Hamilton Collection, Mss. Eur. C-126 a). 

x Selection from the Records of Madras Government, No. Il, appendix C, pp. 
ix-x, 

4. Report on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency for 1901-2 and for the 

quinquennium 1897-8 to 1901-2, vol. I, p. 18. 


Bn 


S Census of India 1901, Madras, vol. XIII, pt. i, p. 126. 
Literacy in English per 10,000 males. All ages. 
Districts 1901 1911 1921 
Godavari 94 137 201 
Kistna 69 114 151 
c, Guntur 47 71 1H 


* idem, 
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1921-2 the largest increases in numbers of educational d 
and scholars were in Kistna district— 980 and 28,580 "dmi 
By 1922 Kistna district had more educational institutions t i 
either Tanjore or Tinnevelly. The percentage of scholars s 
population in Kistna district in 1921-2 was 5.5, and of "a 
Scholars to male population 8.5, both higher than in Tanjore. 
There was in fact a decline in the number of schools and pupils ~ 
Tanjore between 1917 and 1922. By 1921-2, as regards the Es 
tage of scholars to population, Kistna district was second only 
Madras city.? 

In these m years English education was also spreading - 
the non-Brahmins. In fact from 1907 onwards the number Pr 
non-Brahmin Hindu pupils had been increasing at a much fas 
rate than the number of Brahmin pupils.* 


Brahmin vs. non-Brahmin Hindu pupils in Madras 
Years 


Brahmins Non-Brahmins 

Law 
Gis Colleges Colum Colleges 
1901-2 2,708 290 666 78 
1906-7 3,275 302 890 6» 
1911-12 3,334 383 1,014 53 
1917-18 5,163 429 1,518 105 
1921-2 4,789 2,119 


; 901-2 
Compiled from Reports on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency from 1 
to 1921-2 


or the 
1. Report on Public Instruction in. Madras Presidency for 1921-2 and f 
quinquennium 1916-17 to 1921-2, vol. II, p. 2. 

2. ibid. vol. II, Du By 


T se institutions 
Scholars classified according to languages studied in public institutio 


1911-12 1916-17 1921-2 = 
Girls 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys a 
A 867 
Tamil 441,303 — 84595 547,635 114,012 609,205 134, 


Telugu 310,134 77,008 
3. Report on Public Instruct 
1911-12 to 1916-17, vol. 
1. In the five years 1906-7 t 
and non-Brahmin pupil: 


414,341 114,725 — 476,053. dd 
ion in Madras for 1916-17 and for the aumaia 9. 
II, Table 9, and Report for 1921-2, vol. 1I, Ta cent 
© 1911-12 Brahmin pupils increased by 19 Pe! n for 
S by 31 per cent (Report on Public Instructio 
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The proportionate decrease of Brahmin and increase of non- 
Brahmin pupils can also be seen from the following Table, showing 
the Percentage of male scholars of the different sections of the 
Population at each stage of instruction to the total number of 
Scholars at the respective stage:! 


Non-Brahmin 
Brahmins caste Hindus 
Secondary schools -— - 
1916-17 43 43 
1921-2 37.1 47.9 
Arts colleges 
1916-17 60 20 
1921-2 61.5 27 
Professional colleges 
1916-17 36 34 
1921-2 36.6 35 


The total number of non-Brahmin graduates between 1886 and 
; 0, ie. in 24 years, was 1,815. Between 1903 and 1913 it was 
p151. Unfortunately the reports of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion after 1916 do not give separate figures for Brahmin and non- 

rahmin graduates. Between 1913 and 1916, 466 non-Brahmins 
p aduated 2 In 1921-2 in Coimbatore district, for example, non- 

Tahmins in Secondary schools for the first time gained a slight 

dur Presidency for 1911-12 and for the quinquennium 1906-7 to 1911-12, 

Der eit 1912 and 1917 the number of Brahmin scholars increased by x 

per M non-Brahmin caste Hindus by 30 per cent and Panchamas by i 

for tios (Report on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency for t = 

incra, In Quennium 1912-17, vol. I, p. 5). Between 1917-22, Brahmin sc M 

ravi a Y 3 per cent, non-Brahmin caste Hindus by 8 per cent and i- 
3 and Adi-Andhras by 30 per cent (Report on Public Instruction for 


d Presidency for 1921-2 and for the quinquennium 1916-17 to 1921-2, 
p. 6) 


SIbiq- Gar os 
3 Figures ll Table 7, "b 
Vol, I 3 of graduates from Report of the Royal Commission on Public Services, 
`? SPPendix X, p, 525, 
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edge over Brahmins, 2,887 as against 2,226.! By 1916-17 the number 
of Brahmins and non-Brahmins in secondary schools was almost 
equal.? . 
Between 1917 and 1922, while the number of Brahmin 
pupils in arts colleges declined by about a thousand, the number 
of non-Brahmins increased by nearly the same number.? After 
1915-16 there was an increase in literacy among backward Hindu 
castes such as the Nadars and the Devangas? Thus by 1920 
English education was spreading among non-Brahmins as well as 
among the non-Tamil speaking people of Madras Presidency. 


n $ 7 P - s 
Brahmin vs. non-Brahmin pupils in Secondary Schools for bo) 
in Madras. 


Brahmins Non-Brahmins 
1901-2 21,011 16,028 
1906-7 37,557 34,978 
1911-12 44,881 39,779 
1916-17 57,850 57,155 
1921-2 55,302 72,325 

English High Schools for Boys 

Brahmins Non-Brahmins 
1906-7 26,866 20,355 
1911-12 33,690 25,244 
1916-17 45,473 41,416 
1921-2 47,250 57,597 


s P » from 
Compiled from Report on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency fi 


1901-2 to 1921-2. 


1. Report on Public Instruction for Madras Presidency for 1921-2 and for une 
quinquennium 1916-17 to 1921-2, vol. II, Table 2 (a). ide 

2. ibid. vol. I, Table IIIA, Report on Public Instruction for Madras Pr T. TA. 
for 1916-17 and for the quinquennium 1912-13 to 1916-17, vol. I, Table 

3. Census of India 1921, Madras , vol. XIII, pt. I, pp. 128-9 and p. 119. 
Number of literate males per 1,000 males. 


1901 1911 gos 1921 


ncy 


Nadars 154 181 200 
Devangas Eres 197 248 
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The early history of education in Bombay is chiefly a record 
of Christian missionary enterprise, but in 1823-4 Mountstuart 
Elphinstone drew up a scheme for a complete system of education 
in the Presidency.t On his retirement from the government of 
Bombay, only nine years after the fall of the last Peshwa, the native 
Princes and chiefs of Deccan vied with one another in raising a 
memorial to perpetuate his connexion with the Presidency, and a 
fund was raised to start a college to be named after him. In striking 
Contrast to Bengal and Madras, in 1902 Bombay had only seven 
colleges (excluding the native states).? Higher education developed 
here by concentration of students in large institutions, in preference 
to the establishment of numerous colleges. In terms of average 
Size, Bombay contained the largest colleges, the average number of 
Pupils in a college being 194; Bengal came next with an average 
of 185, Madras had 95 and the United Provinces 57. Bombay also 
came first as ‘regards the strength of each college; none of its seven 
Colleges had less than a hundred pupils. It also had no second- 
Stade college s 

Though one province, Bombay consisted of four distinct linguistic 
groups: Marathi was spoken in the Central and Southern division, 
Gujarati in the Northern division, Sindhi in Sind and Kannada in 

arnataka. English education was not equally diffused in all thesc 
areas. By 190] university education was most advanced in Bombay 
ae and in the city of Poona, which next to the capital had the 
argest number of persons literate in English. Literacy in English 
ae district, per thousand males in the age groups twenty and over, 
I 3s as follows: Bombay city 45, Poona 10, Ahmedabad 5, Broach 5, 
TUS 2, Surat 5.4 Of the seven English arts colleges, three were 

Ombay city, two in Poona and one each in Ahmedabad and 
1, is. prb, Selections from Educational Records pt. I, 1781, 1839 (Calcutta 
rut Pp. 48, 197, 199. See also appendix to Education Commission 

1 Dort, Bombay, vol. I, Report of Bombay Provincial Committee (Calcutta, 


1884. PP. 1, 6—henceforth, Report of Bombay Provincial Committee, 
2. 4th O; 
i: ibiq Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. I, p. 61. 
4. Cong ol I, para 205. 

US of India 1901, Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 1, p. 145. 
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Karachi. The pupils in the colleges were distributed as follows: 
Bombay city 976, Poona city 400; Ahmedabad 243; Karachi 157.* 

The Parsis, proportionally to their numbers, were educationally 
the most advanced community. In 1911-12 the number of pupils 
in arts colleges per 10,000 of the male population was highest among 
Parsis, at 107.1, and in 1916-17 it was 118.3.2 The number of 
literates per thousand Parsis was 650, the highest for any com- 
munity.? English literacy was also highest among Parsis; in 1901 
258 Parsis per thousand, i.e. one in four, could read and write 
English. 

Among the Hindus, university education was more widespread 
among the Maharashtrians than the Gujaratis; not only did 
Fergusson College (Poona) have the largest number of pupils as 
well as the most rapid growth,? but the majority of students 1n 
Elphinstone College were also Maharashtrians. The students drawn 
from the Marathi-speaking portion of the Hindu Community Were 
as a rule poor and dependent on scholarships, or on stipends earne 
for private tuition or on private charity. It was from this class 
that most of the students in Deccan College and a considerable pro" 
portion of the Hindu students in Elphinstone College were drawn- 
The results of university examinations also showed the preponder- 
ance of Marathi over Gujarati students. In 1881-2 the total number 
of university examination candidates sent up from Elphinstone 
. College was 193, from Deccan College 135, but from Gujarat 
College only 22. The total number of passes from Deccan College 


1. Supplement to the Director of Public Instruction’s quinquennial report fori 
1897-8-1901-2, pp. 8-9, Subsidiary Form No. 1. 


2. 6th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. II, Table 47 and 7th Quit 
r pee of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, Table 39. 
- Census of India 1901, B 
VE Le bm ombay, vol. IX, pt. 1, p. 128. 
5. Pupils in Fergusson College: 
1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 pien 
1911-12 iS ees 
243 470 700 124 


ot T on Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, quinquennial SE 
Pw vU to 1901-2, 1902.3 to 1906-7, 1907-8 to 1911-12, and 1911-12 1 
we vd 3 Report see Supplementary Volume II, Subsidiary Fore I) 
4 c ix to Education Commission's Report, Bombay, vol. I, Report of 
ombay Provincial Committee (Calcutta, 1884), p. 137. 
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was 35, from Elphinstone College 60 and from Gujarat College 
2, neither of them B.A.s or M.A.s.! In 1917, 47.7 per cent of the 
students in arts colleges were Brahmins and 33.9 per cent non- 
Brahmins.2 And of all Brahmins, English literacy was most wides- 
Spread among the Chitapavans, of whom nearly two in ten were 
literate in English—1,903 males per 10,000 were literate in English. 


Year Brahmin Non-Brahmin Hindu 
Pupils Pupils 
in in 

Arts Law Arts Law 

Colleges Colleges Colleges Colleges 
Mora 902 178 598 96 
10067 1472 197 937 243 
Es 1600 B8 1,211 156 
oe 2,303 183 1,635 242 
re 2,141 374 1,558 165 


Fi * z ; 
RUM Compiled from the Quinguennial Reports of the Director of Public Ins- 
io e on the Progress of Education in the Bombay Presidency from 1901-2 

-2 


m Chitapavans originally came from the narrow littoral between 
oa and Bombay, which lies in the rain-shadow of the Western 
pps This narrow shelf was unable to support its large popula- 
Asad and for the Brahmins of this area English education became 
: *cessity, as it did for the bhadralok of Bengal, since they were 
Ber endent on white collar jobs. The Chitapavans formed only five 
M cent of the Hindu population, but they held a disproportionately 
8e number of posts in public administration. 
tha tough university education was more advanced in Poona city 
diva in any city of Gujarat, the Gujarati speaking areas were more 
edu Need than the Marathi speaking ones in primary and secondary 
Cation. The Northern division, consisting of the Gujarati- 


1. idem, 
^R 
SEC 9f the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, 1912-13 to 1916-17, 


3. c, 
ensus of India 1911, Bombay, vol. VII, pt. 1, p. 148. 
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speaking districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach. Surat and Panch 
Mahals had from the 1870s onwards more schools and pupils than 
the Central division, which comprised the districts of Kolaba. 
Thana, Ratnagiri, Poona, Sholapur and Satara. The percentage 
of scholars to population in 1877-8 was highest in Broach, whereas 
the ratio of schools to square miles was most favourable in Surat. 


Distribution of schools and pupils according to districts 


District 1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 
Schools Pupils Schools Pupils Schools Pupils 
Poona 392 23,360 482 32,513 615 41,533 
Ahmedabad 304 28,537 346 — 28,269 438 38634 
Kaira 284 20,952 332 16457 503 40,254 
Broach 257 17,602 324 16,157 282 20,078 
Surat 357 28,555 412 30,386 483 3869 


Compiled from Supplements to the Director of Public Instruction's Quinque 
nial Reports on the Progress of Education in the Bombay Presidency. 


In 1877-8 the Northern division had 1,629 schools with 97,913 
pupils; the Central division had 1,150 schools with 65,415 pupils- 
The number of schools in both Surat and Broach was greater than 
in Poona. The percentage of scholars to population was: Broach 
2.94, Surat 2.84, Ahmedabad 1.51, Poona 1.27. The average 
number of square miles to each school was as follows: Surat 
5.38, Broach 6.49, Kaira 8.17, Ahmedabad 20.44, Poona 23.93" 


Average no. of square miles served by a school. 


1901-2 1906-7 1911-12 
Poona 23.7 17.3 13.6 
Ahmedabad 19 18.0 14.3 
Kaira 8 6.7 p? 
Broach 7 61 6:7 
Surat 6 5.7 2 
Central Division 24.9 18.2 14.5 
Northern Division 12 10.4 at 


e. n i3 
SUE from the Director of Public Instruction's Quinquennial Reports on tl 
rogress of Education in the Bombay Presidency for the relevant years. 


1. Report i ion i 
r ind on Public Instruction in Bombay Presidency, 1877-8, p. 17- 
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There was an active demand for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the Northern division in the 1880s and this was attributed 
by the Director of Public Instruction to ‘a general and active spirit 
of enterprise, to which even the Mussulman community are not 
strangers'.! However, the Gujarat College never prospered in its 
early years and this was perhaps because there were numerous 
openings which attracted: the educated classes as soon as they were 
qualified to fill them. 

During the last twenty years of the nineteenth century literacy 
increased at a much more rapid rate in the Gujarat districts than 
in the districts of Maharashtra.* By 1901 the proportion of literates 
to total population was 10 per cent and above for Ahmedabad 
and Broach, 9 per cent and under for Kaira, and 7 per cent for 
Poona.’ Between 1901 and 1921 also, literacy progressed at a faster 
pace in Gujarat than elsewhere. In the Northern division male 
literacy increased from 201 per thousand in 1901 to 206 per 
thousand in 1911, while in the Deccan the proportion increased 
from 90 10:92. Between 1906 and 1911 there was a very large 
increase in the number of schools and pupils in Kaira district. 
By 1911 school education was most widespread in Surat, and in the 
Northern division as a whole there was a school for every 8.7 
Square miles, whereas in the Central division there was à school 


l. Appendix to Education Commission Report (Bombay, 1884), vol. I, 


p. 60. 


2. Census of India 1901, Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 1, p. 148. 

3. Number of males per thousand who are literate—all ages. 
Gujarat 117 
Ahmedabad 126 
Broach 154 
Surat 141 
Kaira 98 
Deccan 49 
Poona 75 


Census of India 1911, Bombay, vol. VII, pt. 1, p. 144 


4. Census of India 1921, Bombay, vol. VIII, pt. 1, p. 148. 
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per 14.5 square miles. During the years 1912-17, secondary edu- 
cation in each division developed as follows: 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
COMUNE 3 
Northern division 107 16,011 38.0 
Central division 153 29,455 17.3 
Southern division 64 8,669 28.1 
Sind division 59 7,546 0.6 


Primary and secondary education were more advanced in bc 
Gujarat districts because of the predominance of trade an 
commerce there. ‘There is a healthy division of trade and occu- 
pation, the fruits of agriculture are assured, and everywhere e. 
are signs of prosperity and contentment. With a rich soil an 
abundant openings for educated talent in trade and commerce, the 
upper classes of society are independent, and the middle classes 
ready to improve their position? The commercial prosperity T 
Gujarat dated back to the sixteenth century, and Ahmedabad Wê 
the heart of the great kingdom of Gujarat, which Barbosa found wi 
“many cities and towns in the interior and very much shipping p 
many merchants and shipowners, both Moors and Gentiles a 
From the middle of the nineteenth century, with increased facia 
for obtaining credit, and with the opening of railways and ed 
graphs, business ceased to be the monopoly of a few wealthy "p 
and numerous small traders sprang up. In 1901, 4 per cent p. its, 
population of Ahmedabad was supported by commercial up : 
a higher proportion than in any district except Bombay eis 


the 
1. Report on Public Instructio d 


l 5 n in Bombay Presidency, 1916-17 and 

quinquennium 1911-12 to 1916.17 » vol. I, p. 33. ion Com 

i Report of the Bombay Provincial Committee, Appendix to Education 

mission Report, Bombay, vol. I. : 

3. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Ahmedabad, vol. IV (Bombay, 
P 87, quoted from Stanley's Barbosa, p. 50 

* Census of India 1901, Bombay vo] ix V idiary Table 

es ay, vol. IX, pt. 1, Subsidiary 


2 


1879» 


v te 
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The percentage of industrial population to district population was 
highest in Bombay city, followed by Surat and Ahmedabad. The 
Percentage of industrial population to total population was: 
Bombay city 41 per cent, Surat 35 per cent, Ahmedabad 27 per cent, 
Cutch 26 per cent, Cambay 25 per cent. Of all the Bombay districts, 
Ahmedabad alone had less than half of its population supported by 
agriculture.* In manufacturing and commercial cities the slightest 
knowledge of English was of value, with the result that many 
o Sernacular schools were to be found in Gujarat? Another 
lar or which helped the growth of Anglo-vernacular schools was the 
pro emigration from Surat district to South and East Africa. 
that em of occupation on education is evident from the fact 
Gui iteracy was more widespread among the trading castes of 
we a than among the Brahmins. Of the 36 castes listed in order 
Sub di eracy in the Census of 1881 there are 21 Brahminical 
Si, CN nine trading castes, four writer castes and two artisan 
in con Of these, 17 are indigenous or located in Gujarat alone, but 
The H first i2, none of the five castes from Gujarat are Brahmins. 
is bur on the list of the Gujarati Brahmins is the Nagar, which 
tradi eenth in the serial order, and has before it no less than five 
Waid castes of Gujarat. Between the Nagar and the next Gujarati 
the E tribe come six castes, four of which are subdivisions of 
Set, order in different divisions, and one of which is a writer 
y Es Gujarat itself. Of the nine trading castes, five are Gujarati 
of 1 gin or residence. The Brahmins of Gujarat unlike those 
adras and Maharashtra, were not predominantly a profes- 


Lj 
Sra Class. According to the Census of 1901, while 19 per cent of 
cent P Ye, Brahmins were engaged in administration, only 6 per 
Nu the Gujarati Brahmins were thus employed. Except the 
mee who were the best-educated of the Gujarati Brahmins, and 
Were to be found in government employment, the Brahmins 
ujarat were generally uneducated priests, cooks, cultivators 
“Bears. Numerically the Audich Brahmins were the leading 
+ ibi " 
$ ibid. Rig Table III to Chap. IX. 
eport on um Table II to Chap. IX. 
quinquenni ublic Instruction in Bombay Presidency 
^. Census sium 1902-3 to 1906-7, p. 16. 
India 1901, Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 1, PP- 217-18. 


eee 


for 1906-7 and for the 
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c F live on 
group of the Gujarati Brahmins, and ‘most of say family 
Ims, a few of them are cultivators. the Test are co iu 
Ke village priests! In 1891 Brahmins formed € Lacs B. 
the total Hindu population of Gujarat? It Pe im have no 
surprising that *with few exceptions, Gujarati we and village 
claim to learning. The religious training of € ritual 
priests does not go beyond the learning by A iun. of the 
Tequired at the different everyday ceremonies." b d schools in 
total number of pupils in government ang M per cent 
Ahmedabad district, only 19.7 were Brahmins; 3l. sultivators." 
were traders and shopkeepers and 23,94 por Cen: " ils were 
In Broach in 1875 only 9.7 per cent of the gena aided 
Brahmins. Of the 7,865 pupils in government ar MEE 
Schools in 1875, 763 or 9.7 per cent were Brahmins, (Vaults and 
per cent Rajputs, 865 or 10.99 per cent trading senor a" Literacy 
Bhatias) and 2,590 or 32.93 per cent cultivators (Kun "a among 
among the trading castes of Gujarat was much higher : and the 
the Brahmins. Outside the Brahmins, the writer a Census 
commercial orders, the standard of instruction fixed by t residency 
table was attained by only two castes in the Bombay L- Sonis 
both from Gujarat, the Kansara (metal workers) pe fairly 
(goldsmiths) both artisan Classes. Literacy in Gujarat and even 
widespread among craftsmen, oilmen, calico-printers € By 1917 
among masons and bricklayers, and the cultivating olene 
Gujarat had a large literate population which could rea 


oly of any 
newspapers, and education here was never the monop 
caste. 


UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH 


English educa 


" ces 
R r Provin 
tion was much less advanced in the United 
than it was in 


among 

Bengal, Bombay or Madras. In 1896-7 

1. Bombay Gazetteer, vo], IV, A 
ibid., vol, Ix 

. ibid. p. 1, 

- ibid., vol. Ix (Bombay, 1911 

- ibid., vol. IV, Ahmedabad 

- ibid., vol, II, Broach Distri 


s 
hmedabad (Bombay, 1879), pp. 34-3 
(Bombay, 1901), pt. 1, p. 7. 


), pt. 1, p. 31. 
(Bombay, 1879). p. 211. 
ict (Bombay, 1877), p. 526. 


UAWN 
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r i 1 H 
pee four provinces, the proportion of the population under 
uction was lowest in the United Provinces: In that year the 


aon Provinces had less than half as many arts colleges as either 
Ses the; Madras, and Bengal had six times and Madras three 
N e number of pupils the United Provinces had in arts colleges.? 
p only was English education less diffused, its progress was also 
ih i" Between 1897 and 1902, when the number of college students 
mom increased by nearly two thousand, the increase 1n the 
VEAP pe Provinces was little over three hundred, and over no five 
Dni s was the increase more than à thousand.* In 1901-2 the 
of eith rovinces had about one-quarter the number of graduates 
avera di Bengal or Madras. The cost of an arts college was on 
fec ge highest in the United Provinces, as also the average 
TON student. There had been little gr 
Pupils ; colleges here, and in 1902, when Ben 
thousa n unaided colleges, the United Provinces 
nd.5 
E uii Provinces also had the s Si 
residen ne. pupils, and a slower rate of growth than the t ne 
the edy E The low number of matriculates further illustrate 
ees fem backwardness of this province^ The average ane 
rovine r English secondary school were highest in the Unite 
Pupi].1o E and so too was the average annual expenditure ona 
in Bén rimary education also lagged behind, and in1901-2, whereas 
as a and Bombay one out of four boys of school-going age 
he ut a _ D Struction, in the United Provinces the number was 
Ut of every eleven.!! The average number of towns and villages 


owth of privately 
gal had over 6,000 
had a little over a 


mallest number of secondary 


Sery; 
ed by a boys’ primary school were: Madras 2.9, Bengal 4.7, 
1, 4th š 
5 ce ma Piy of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. I, p. 7l. 
* ibiq. e I. 
H ibiq, 
` Ath Qui a 
© ibiq, t Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, p. 59, Table 33. 
POL 
aseo T 
2 7th oa Reviews of Education in India for the years 1902-1917. 
® ibid. yc Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. Il, Table 62. 
Ne gip XO! U, Table 67. i 
Table 20. 


Qu ; 
in. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, p- 55, 
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dge 
Bombay 5.0, United Provinces 15.6.1 Literacy, as am Mts e 
of English, was far less widespread here than in oe emi popula- 
Bombay. The number of literates per thousand o i 16, Bengal 104, 
tion in 1901 was as follows: Madras 119, Bombay ^ lie eiii 
United Provinces 57. Literacy in English per 10,00 FEA 
Bombay 112, Madras 90, Bengal 89, United t à -— 
More recent annexation no doubt partly accounts quem 
cational backwardness of the United Provinces. As de 
wrote to Curzon: ‘Here I would like to remind you pened time 
only held Oudh for a little over 40 years, and that the Stie Emoe 
was not favourable for education.’? It was the erg ace. "Lt 
long after the Presidencies had entered the paths at 7Farrükha- 
Mutiny started in Meerut and the former rulers of Barei y. le of this 
bad, Banda, Cawnpore and Jhansi all joined in. The peop e 
Province were soldiers and free-lancers long after the EE dness 
the older provinces had settled down. Educational E zones 
can thus be explained partly in terms of the history of the "a slow 
and the aptitudes of its people. Economic backwardness a factor: 
commercial and industrial growth constituted git a 
Between 1901 and 1911 there was a decline in the num “public 
people engaged in textile manufacture, in commerce and laici in 
administration.4 The functional distribution of the popu oll and 
1921 was almost exactly the same as in 1911. Between 19 ed in 
1921 the number per thousand of the population Eid p 
industry decreased from 121 to 110; the absolute epee E 
6,241,000 in 1901, 5,834,000 in 1911 and 5,100,000 in 1921. be 
industry was established during the decade and almost th public 
proportion of the population was engaged in trade and 5 arts in 
administration, and supported by professions and libera asand! 
1921 as in 1911. The number of traders in 1911 was 448 DRE dn 395 in 
in 1921 443 per thousand; the absolute figures were 2,14 S. 
1911 and 2,060,274 in 1921. The occupations in which ees 
necessary—trade, public administration, liberal arts—did not € 
- ibid. vol. Il, p. 79, Table 92. 
- ibid. vol, II, p. 56. 


1 

2 

3. MacDonnell to Curzon, 19.1.1900, C. P. (201). 
4. Census of India 1911, U.P., vol. XV, pt. 1, p. 386. 
5. Census of India 1921, U.P., vol. XVI, pt. 1, p. 162. 
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a large percentage of the population. In 1911 the number of persons 
living by trade was almost a million, but a large proportion of those 
classified as traders (shop menials, peddlers, dealers in milk, fuel, 
etc.) did not require or seek education. 

If the Himalayas themselves are disregarded, literacy increased, 
roughly speaking, in proportion to distance from the Himalayas. 
Literacy was much higher in the districts having a small area but 
containing large cities such as Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow or 
Agra, than in the province as a whole. Literacy in the United Pro- 
vinces in 1921 was 65 per 1,000 males, while in the twenty-four 
cities it was 213 per thousand. Benares came first with 289 (the 
large number of Bengalis there probably accounts for this), Allahabad 
had 287, Gorakhpur 270 and so on.) The extent to which education 
was concentrated in the towns is indicated by the fact that the 
Proportion of the population who were literate in the towns was 
three times higher than that in the province. Literacy in English 
was also much more widespread in the cities. In 1921 literacy in 
English per 10,000 males was 385 in Dehra Dun, 348 in Lucknow 
and 242 in Benares.* 

The Kayasthas were the most educationally advanced community 
and, though they comprised only 1 per cent of the total population, 
they constituted 11 per cent of the literate population. In 1901 more 
than 55 per cent of Kayastha males and nearly 5 per cent of Kayastha 
females could read and write? In 1921 more than half of the Kayastha 
male population was literate, and English literacy was also most 
Widespread among members of this caste. In 1921, 1,139 per 10,000 
Kayastha males were literate in English. This was not surprising, 
Since the Kayasthas were traditionally a professional caste for whom 
education was necessary. All Kayasthas of whatever section or 
class revere the memory of a patron saint called Chitragupta who 
Was a kind of recording angel in the Hindu pantheon, a function 
Suggested by the fact that the Kayastha in the court of the Hindu 
king was the secretary who took down notes of the proceedings of 
the trials. In the Smriti (Collection of Laws) ascribed to Vrihaspati, 


1. Census of India 1921, U.P., vol. XVI, pt. 1, pp. 116-17. 

ibid. pp. 118-19. 

- Census of India 1901, N.W. Province and Oudh, vol. XVI, pt. I, p. 155. 
- Census of India 1921, U.P., vol. VI, pt. 1, pp. 118-19. 
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it is said that ‘a king has ten constituent parts, viz. himself, Es 
Chief Justice, the counsellors, the Smriti or laws, the ae 
the writer, the gold, the fire, the water, and the attendants. er 
Chief Justice and the counsellors were Brahmins, but. Loi: F 
tant and the writer were Kayasthas’.’ Originally the rire "€ 
Kayastha was that of estate manager, and this function they a a "E 
through successive changes of government—Hindu, Mus d of 
British. There were two kinds of Kayasthas—the Mp 
the village commune or township and the scribe, finance Mage 
9r accountant in the King's court. When Hindu dynasties sad 
succeeded by Muslims, Kayasthas of the latter class studied et 
acquired great proficiency in the language, and ousted the Bra aod 
from the posts which they had customarily occupied as Lense 
counsellors under the old Hindu dynasties. The decline of the po " r 
power of the North-Indian Brahmins can be largely ascribec 53 
this fact. Under British rule this same class showed an equal ms 
to abjure Persian and learn English and adapt themselves to 
new order of things. £ sejal 
Next to Kayasthas in literacy came the Agarwals, a oom 
caste, among whom English literacy was very advanced, as $ 
by the table below:? 


i in 
No. literate per No. literate No. i 
:1,000 males in English primary e 
er 10,000 schoo S Ties 
nales : 1,000 ma 
Brahmins 209 79 49 
5 
Kayasthas 549 779 1 
Agarwals 391 319 = 
Saiyids 277 361 = 


d 

= ance 

After these two Hindu castes, the next educationally most ads uslim 

group was that of the Saiyids, traditionally a professional ince 
rove 

1. J.C. Nesfield, Brief Review of the Caste S: system of the North-We 'estern 5 


and Oudh (Allahahabad 1885), pp. 47.8. 
2. Census of India 1911, U.P. vol. XV, pt. 1, p. 273. 
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a Low-caste Hindu converts to Islam like their Hindu counter- 
of TAA also educationally backward. Butas a class the Muslims 
E rion nited Provinces were not backward. Educationally and pro- 
nd .se ately to the population they were ahead of Hindus in collegiate 
Musli condary education.? Between 1904 and 1914 there were more 
or iade graduates than Kayasthas.? There were a large number 
like à ims in law colleges also,’ because part of the United Provinces 
ae was a permanetly settled area, and the Muslims con- 
explai the bulk of the landed aristocracy, especially in Oudh. This 

ains the large numbers of Muslims law students as well as of 


cem barristers and advocates.? 
en as early as the 1870s, the Muslims of Oudh were not ‘asa 


cla E 
SS, prejudiced against state education, but are in fact, more ready 


P i " 
avail themselves of its benefits than the Hindus are ... Oudh 
1, 

s), twenty-two males 


Of 
lower caste Muslims such as the Julahas (Weaver 
n English per 10,000 


SET 
eo per thousand males and three were literate i 
PN oe Af TAA 1911, MBE vol XV, pt. 1.2273). 
ine of the total population in the United Provinces who were 

S was 14.1; the percentage of Muslim pupils in the total number of 


Pupils ; 
D. in arts colleges was 18.6 in 1896-7, 19.7 in 1901-2, and 20.8 in 1916-17. 
in ise of pupils in secondary schools who were Muslims was 21.9 
in Indi -7, 20.7 in 1901-2 and 17.7 in 1916-17. 4th Quin. Review of Education 
10. 1897-1902, vol. II, p. 131 and 7t/ Quin. Review of Education in India, 
3. b » Vol. IT, p. 19 

liora, in B.A.s was 819, Kayasthas 


eraduated Hindus 440 and Muslims 685. In 1916-17, 3 male B.As who 
1916 cd that year, 119 were Muslims. Public Service Commission Report, 
HU, ve I, appendix vi, p. 527; General Report on public Instruction 
E Muslim Pn Table VI. 

Pils in Law Colleges in U.P. 


921-2 
1906- 11-12 1916-17 1 
Tota] Boni 1 = Jli Eu Go — ee 
M rae 307 559 32 455 
te 63 106 151 96 
Comi 
a d 11-12, 
5, 191617 from Reports on Public Instruction M U.P., 1906-7, 19 


vIn 1901, of 1-2. Table III (A). 
In 19 th € eighteen advocates in Allahaba: 
and oft : € total number of workers and dependent 
ensus o, Pi 12,626 were Muslims. Thacker's Indian Directory, 
"dia 1911, U.P., vol. XV, pt. I, Table XV. 


i i lims. 
High Court, six were Mus! 
fpc s on law was 37,516, 


1901, pp. 243-6; 
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Muslims are not averse to English education, whatever may be the 
case in Bengal.” 

In 1876, 24 per cent of the pupils enrolled in Oudh were Muslims, 
while the Oudh Census showed the Muslim population as 10 per 
cent. Hence the number of Muslim students was, comparatively 
speaking, more than double that of Hindus. The Director of Public 
Instruction claimed that in his own experience it was much easier 
for an English school to flourish in a Muslim town than in conserva- 
tive Hindu towns like Ayodhya, and the most flourishing Anglo- 
vernacular schools were in the principal Muslim towns, such as 
Kakori, Bilgram and Jais. At Kakori the English department of the 
School was set up and maintained by local voluntary subscriptions- 
io which most of the contributors were Muslims. Bilgram had 
turned out more scholars than any other tahsili town in Oudh, and 
it was as largely inhabited by Saiyids as Ayodhya was by Brahmins- 
By 1874, from Saiyid families alone, no less than twelve men had 
matriculated, two had gained B.As and one had gone to England 
to compete for the Indian Civil Service. The Director of Public 
Instruction had consulted two Muslim gentlemen, both natives of 
Bilgram and both government officers, and they had told him that 
so far as they knew there was not a single Muslim in Oudh who 
objected to having his son taught English. Jais was perhaps the 
most conservative town in Oudh, but the Anglo-vernacular schoo" 
there was flourishing and the headmaster reported that he knew © 
no Muslim in that town who had the slightest fear of English learning. 
When English education was first introduced in Oudh in 1865- 
there was some opposition to it from the Muslims, but within ? 
decade the fear that English education might lead to conversion 
had disappeared. Instead of its being the rule that Muslims EU 
afraid of Western education, in Oudh it was the exception. In fac 
as the headmaster of Jais School told the Director of Public InstrU 
tion, there was little difference between Hindus and Muslims °° 
regards education; ‘if a man is well off, he is indifferent to Englis 
education, if he is not well off, he is glad to have his sons taug” 
English, and if he is poor, he has no choice in the matter and his 
Sons cannot go to school’? One reason why the Muslims O the 


5 Eon on Public Instruction in Oudh, 1875-6, pp. 6-8, paras 10 and 11. 
. Idem. 
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United Provinces were educationally advanced was because only 
about half of them followed agricultural or pastoral pursuits; 25 
Per cent were engaged in industry and 7 per cent in trade. Only 
4 per cent of those who were cultivators belonged to the poorest 
Classes. The Muslims here were also more urbanized than the 
Hindus.2 
The educational development of the United Provinces was about 
fifty years behind Bengal, but Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was not trying 
to lift up a community which was backward in comparison with the 
pe Muslim community. The upper class Muslims of the United 
. 'OVinces in whom Sir Syed was primarily interested, realized the 
'MPortance of English education earlier than the Hindus. As early 
88 1902 the Mohammedan Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh was 
bo rowded, and it was difficult to provide sufficient classrooms, 
to Thane houses and professors? The province as a whole awoke 
of p Ee of education only after about 1910. The Department 
unabl lic Instruction Report for 1907-8 speaks of the college being 
educati to; CÓpe with the rush: *...the awakening to the value of 
Comi; ‘on which has so long been predicted and has been so slow in 
and e now at last an accomplished fact. A new era has dawn 
y 19 ifference has given place to a keen desire for education. 
college. the United Provinces had over five thousand pupils ne 
Wenty » the number having increased fivefold in the prece (B 
1917 aia the number of B.A.s had increased four - A 
an in ss Were more secondary schools in the United ees 
Number ither Madras or Bombay. In the next five years the ju 
Which w of educational institutions increased by 43.7 per em » 
th; 35 the largest increase for any Indian province. Over 
TOUS d expenditure on education also showed the largest 
in the United Provinces? and here the increase in the 


Numb 
Tesi er Of pupils under instruction was more than in any of the 
Idencies o 


in 


2; ibid. pt. II, Table XVI. 


39. Number per mille who 
—274. 


WE Ee, 


ensus 

Census 9f India 1921, U.P., vol. XVI, pt. Il, p. 41 
live in of India 1921, U.P., vol. XVI, pt. 1, P- p 
WS Out of total population—106; Hindus—74; Muslims: 
g Port on po Curzon, 19.7.1902, C.P. (206). 

=h uin, ublie Instruction in U.P., 1906-8, p. 4. 

ibid, yo}. CMW of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. II, pp. 81-2- 

“Hy, p. 79, d 
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It was in the three Presidencies that the first impact of the new 
education was felt because Britain's was a sea-Empire and these 
were the first provinces to be annexed. The classes who took the 
earliest advantage of the new education system were the higher caste 
Hindus in the capital cities. But it soon began to spread inland into 
new areas and among new groups. After 1917, while progress 1n 
Bengal was almost at a standstill, the United Provinces were racing 
ahead. In Madras by 1916-17 the non-Brahmins were fast catching 
up and the total number of non-Brahmin pupils in high schools for 
the first time exceeded that of Brahmins. Education was progressing 
among Muslims. Between 1907 and 1912 the percentage of increase 
in pupils in English secondary schools had been greatest among 
Muslims, 88.9, whereas among Brahmins it had been only 26.3 
per cent and among non-Brahmins (Hindus) 35.9 per cent.’ Massi 
pupils under instruction in all classes of institutions increased from. 
966,632 in 1896-7 to 1,824,364 in 1916-17.2 Education was also 
spreading among women? and the depressed classes. The increase 


S ion 
in the number of members of the depressed classes under instructio! 
after 1922 was striking:! 


e 
No. of depressed Percentage Percent 
ciasses under increase in inore ils 
instruction pupils from all pup 
— depressed 
1922 1927 classes — 
Madras 157113 228,511 45.4 s 
zs 36543 — 60260 64.9 A 8 
96,552 4 
im 552 344179 256.4 32.7 


39,873 90,816 127.8 


n H an 
Thus education was advancing in different parts of the county 
among different communities at varying speeds. 


5 oa E A of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, para 181- 
3rd Qu. Š view of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 189- 55 160- 
TO a Ses of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. II, pp- 154, 1 d 
of the I the Growth of Education in British India by the Auxiliary il. 
he Indian Statutory Commission (Delhi, 1929), p. 218, Table 
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Muslim Education 


I 


An analysis of the relationship between education and politics in 
Indian history must include a study of the Muslim issue. One of 
the reasons usually assigned for the growth of Muslim separatism has 
cen their educational backwardness. It is commonly accepted that 
the Muslims; ‘Jess nimble than the Hindus, were less ready to seize 
the Opportunities offered by Western education and less quick to 
adapt themselves to changing conditions under British rule. While 
the Hindus, urged by Rammohan Roy, were crowding English 
Schools and colleges, the Muslims sat apart, wrapped in memory of 
heir traditions, and held back by the conservatism of Islam. This 
"Me-lag is Said to lie at the heart of the Muslim problem in ane 
© time-lag theory, however, needs re-examination and regiona 
«definition, When in 1882 the National Mohammedan ASSoCIRUOR 
ew Plined in à memorial presented to Lord Ripon that ‘whilst 
“ead community had thrived and flourished under British tule, 
i Ohammedans alone have declined and decayed'; the Home 
i; atment called for reports from the local governments to ES 
“n how far the grievances of the Muslims were justified.* The 


Memoria, 


To, of the National Mohammedan Association, 6.2.1882; Selections 
m the 


Records of the Government of India, Home Dept: E xat 
Con "léspondence on the subject of the Education of the Mob Services 
eR TUnity in British India and their employment in the Public e lec- 
ton ly (Calcutta 1886), pt. III (henceforth referred to as Muslim Sele 
: > D. 237, 4 
oo Dept. Circular to local governments and administrations, Nos. 
> 189, 8.3.1882; ibid. p. 244. 
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á ackward 
replies show that Muslims were not an ee ani 
community everywhere.* In Madras, the eee 15.1 while 
boys in schools to Muslim boys of school-going age ry chool-going 
the percentage of Hindu boys in schools to those o : i school 
age was 13.7. In 1885-6, out of every 100 Muslim M vadis 
going age, 22 were in schools, while the figure for etaed 4. 
73, for non-Brahmin caste Hindus 18, and for other na Hee 
One out of every 64 Muslim boys, and one out of es number 
boys, went to school.? Between 1871-2 and 1880-81, while ar Mollia 
of Hindu pupils under instruction doubled, the pre the Muslim 
pupils quadrupled.? At the 1901 Census the apt wheréas the 
population in Madras to the total population was 6 ds in public 
proportion of Muslim pupils to the total number of pupi dras were 
institutions was 9-7 per cent. Thus the Muslims of ere were 
not behind the Hindus in the race of English Education. xcept the 
backward in higher education, but so were all the Hindus S 
Brahmins.5 Lx mbay 

The percentage of Muslims to total population in Rs 
Presidency ranged from 3 per cent in Satara to 78 at io showe 
The departmental returns of students according ne Gujarat 
that the proportion of Muslims under instruction in bot m 
and Maharashtra was in excess of the Muslim Wero popu 
Gujarat in 1881 the Muslims formed only 10 per cent 9 ccan they 
lation but over 12 per cent of the pupils, whereas in the De js.» The 
formed 5.4 per cent of the population and 6.5 of the or he 
figures of literacy for Muslims were kept down in Bom cultivating 
figures for Sind. In Sind the Muslims constituted the Divisio? 
classes, among whom literacy was very low. In oven ate o 
of Bombay Presidency except Sind, and in almost every 


- ibid. IIT, pp. 245-345, 


- Report on Public Instruction in Madras, 1885-6, pp. 6-8. 
. Muslim Selections, pp. 246-50. 


28-9. 
- 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. I, pp. 1 


t &UONA 


É y 
- Male pupils at the collegiate stage of instruction in Madras z, 1 
Hindus Muslims Depress 
Brahmins non-Brahmins 
6,550 2,077 205 


0.) 
.I, p3 
(Report on Public Instruction in Madras Presidency, 1917-18, vol 

6. Census of India 1881, Bombay, vol. I, pp. 158-9. 
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Guj ; " > 
p the percentage of Muslim pupils was higher than the 
centage of Muslim population, as shown by the table below: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Muslim pupils Muslim popu- 
tototalnumber lation to total 


population 
B ; = i 
Combay City 14.5 8.3 
entral Division - i 10.5 6.1 
Northern " 14.1 10.8 
um , 4.7 10.8 
Bun 49.01 73.3 


Lite: d 
Tam Nas also more widespread among Muslim men than 
£ Hindu men in the following areas:— 


Num P 
ber per: mille who are literate:? 


G Hindu Males Muslim Males 
uja E Amo ne 
oie 222 336 
Pw! 112 195 
n 
97 183 


I 
Piva District, for instance, of the pupils in government and 
Per cent w ed schools in 1877, 9-7 per cent were Brahmins and 19-43 
Quite ady ere Muslims.? The Gujarati Bohras, Shias and Sunnis were 
Thinimum eed in literacy since they were trading castes and a 
Th Paniis. education was necessary for their livelihood. — 
Chools Y » North of the Sutlej, the proportion of Muslims in 
is Was ina lower than the proportionate Muslim population, but 
Cultural ae Surprising, as the Muslims here were largely an agti- 
arents o mmunity to whom English education was not a necessity- 
p uslim boys were not generally in afluent circumstances, 
Ttunit Sed Muslim youths to seek employment at the earliest 
Y. An additional deterrent was that, where Muslims were 


DAR 

2. Bort on Publi 

3. Blur of I "Ic Instruction in Bombay Presidency, 1917-22, p. 113. 
Omba, „dia 1921, Bombay, pt. 1, Subsidiary Table 150. 


“zetteer, Broach District, vol. II (1877), p- 526. 
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preponderant, there were few English schools. The chief reason for 
their backwardness was that the bulk of Muslims were agriculturists 
living in areas where there were few English schools, and those who 
lived in towns did not belong, as a rule, to the wealthy classes. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where the Muslims 
were mainly an urbanized, non-agricultural community, and 
relatively well-to-do, they were educationally ahead of Hindus. 
By the 1870s the Muslims of the United Provinces had overcome 
their initial aversion to English education and, as the Director of 
Public Instruction of Oudh, Mr Nesfield, pointed out, English 
schools in conservative Muslim towns flourished more easily than 
those in Hindu towns like Ayodhya.! The Muslims here were not 
even backward in higher education. The percentage of Muslims to 
the total population of United Provinces was 14-1, but the percentage 


of Muslim pupils in colleges was 18-6 in 1896-7, 19-7 in 1901-2 
and 20:8 in 1916-17.2 


It was mainly in Bengal that Muslims had some reason for com- 
plaining of being backward and underprivileged, for this was ye 
province where they were hardest hit by British rule. It is outside 
the scope of this book to consider the political or economic COP- 
sequences of British rule on Muslim society in Bengal in the uv 
teenth century. During the first few years of the Company's mie 
the Muslim aristocracy had retained its hold over the ministerial a 
subordinate government offices—revenue, judicial and executive: 
The administrative reforms of Cornwallis dealt the first major blow 
to this monopoly, since, under the new system, the higher executive 
posts were reserved for Englishmen. The Permanent Settlement, u 
Placing English Collectors in each district and elevating Hin e 
Collectors to the position of landlords, allowed them to accumulate 
wealth which otherwise would have gone to the Muslim tax col » 
Ctors. Upper class Muslims who held a considerable propor 
of the Government posts under Muslim rule and even g 
1757 were affected by the 1837 decision to substitute English the 
Persian as the language in courts and offices, as well as bY 


3-10. 
1. D.P.I. Report on the Progress of Education in Oudh, 1875-6, PP: 
See also D.P.I. Report 


x : on Oudh, 1874-5, pp. 5-8. uint 
2. 4th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1897-1902, vol. II, Table 243; 7f g 
Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, Table 195. 
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Resolution of 1844, which gave preference in all future appoint- 
ments to those who had received an English education. In the list 
of qualified candidates drawn up by the Council of Education in 
Bengal in the years after 1846, Muslim names are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

It is a generally 


accepted theory that Muslims held aloof from the 


new system of education because it was opposed to their tradition, 
unsuited to their requirements and hateful to their religion; that 
they kept away from English schools because of the want of Muslim 
teachers, the absence of any provision for teaching the Muslim 
languages and the absence of religious education in these schools.! 
Every succeeding report on Muslim education accepted without 
question these explanations offered by Hunter. When in 1874-5 Mr 
Nesfield, Director of Public Instruction of Oudh, reported that 
Muslims in his province were ahead of Hindus in English education, 
he was asked to check his figures, since the government assumed that; 
Muslims must by religion be averse to English education.? The Hunter 
Commission Report suggested that the most powerful deterrents to 
Muslim education were pride of race, a memory of bygone supe- 
riority, religious fears and a not unnatural attachment to the learning 
of Islam.? The Sadler Commission said that no better explanation 
Could be given for Muslim backwardness than this. 

Though religious prejudice and fear of conversion must no doubt 
have deterred many Muslims of aristocratic birth from attending 


English schools, this was also true initially of conservative Hindu 


families. As we have seen, the Muslims of the United Provinces, 
nglish education. 


Madras and Bombay were by no means averse to E 
The early reports of Bengal education reveal the same fact. In the 
1830s the number of students in the English classes of the Calcutta 
Madrassa increased in such a way as to require the appointment of a 
Second teacher of English to the staff. There was also a growing desire 
for English education among the higher and more respectable classes 
9f Muslims, and the failure of the English classes at the Madrassa 


d Hunter, Indian Musalmans, pp. 177, 181-2. 
^. Report on Progress of Education in Oudh, 1875-6, pp. 6-8. See also Report on 
3 Progress of Education in Oudh, 1874-5, paras 10,11,12. 
78 Report of the Indian Education Commission, 1883-4, vol. I, p. 483. 
+ Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 1919, vol. I, p. 146. 
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was due more to the bad quality of teaching and to other adminis- 
trative defects of the institution, than to a general indisposition of 
Muslims to acquire English education.! Even in the mufassil areas 
there were two instances before 1835 of Muslims showing a keen 
desire to study English.! The upper class Muslims of Bengal were, 
therefore, not so much prejudiced against receiving English edu- 
cation, as they were limited in their opportunities of receiving it. 
The first schools and colleges were started in Calcutta, where the 
Hindus predominated. The overwhelmingly Muslim districts of east 
and north Bengal did not receive the attention of the govern- 
ment till much later, The Muslims in these districts were largely 
Peasants, who lived in the interior where English schools were not 
easily accessible. 85 per cent of the Muslims of Bengal were depen- 
dent on agriculture. These rural Muslims were uninfluenced by the 
Western ideas of ports and cities. In 1911 there were seven Hindu 
landlords for every one Muslim landlord and five Hindu tenants for 
every nine Muslim tenants.2 ‘The lower-class Mohammedans,' comp- 
lained Hunter, ‘have never been reached by our syste of Public 
Instruction." It is of course doubtful whether they had been reached 
by any previous System. Nor had education reached lower lass 
Hindus. The majority of Muslims in East and North Bengal were 
low-caste Hindu converts, and there was little difference between 
their position in respect of education and that of Namasudras an 

Rajbansis, to whom most of them were ethnically allied. Just as the 
low-caste Hindus could not afford education, neither could the 
Muslim peasant. It is misleading to compare Hindus and Muslims 


1. E. Dennison Ross, Both Ends of the Candle (Londen, 1943), Chaps- 1X and e 
2. In 1826 an institution was Started for the education of the children to 
Murshidabad House. in 1824 the Muslims of Dacca showed eageines e 
Teceive English education. Report of the General Committee of Public T 
tion (Calcutta 1836), p. 146, and R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey thro! 


ny 
India (London 1828), vol, Il, p. 341. Letter from Heber to C. W.W. hi 
Dacca, 13. 7. 1824, 


3. Census of India 1911 , Bengal, vol. V, pt.1, pp. 550-51. 
4. Education of Hindus by caste; ES 
y a 
Number per 1,000 males Number per 10.000 i 
who are literate literate in Englis 1921 


Caste 1901 19 A 
1 192 1991 — 191 5 
Namasudras 95 ee 9 44 "n 
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ae units. There were extreme variations in literacy and 
better ed among different castes. As higher caste Hindus were 
much ah ucated, so also upper class Muslims were educationally 
Kulus sud of lower class converted Muslims, such as the Julahas, 
all revi ais or Bhisthis. And this was so not only in Bengal but in 
(ensis inces. In the United Provinces, for example, in the 1911. 
Sus, literacy by caste was:! 

b" No. males per No. males per 

1,000 literate 10,000 literate 

in English 


ES 
ae 209 79 

Yasthas a 779 
Saiyig x Pr 


Mr i i De 
Gait in his Report on the Census of Bengal in 1901 divided 


uslims in: [ 
ms inio three main castes: ashraf, or better class, which was 
wer caste; and 


com 

us of Sayids and Shaikhs; ajlaf, astraf or lower i 
Was e a aropa caste. The first class, like the Hindu higher castes, 
he th elmer far ahead of the other two groups. v 
Sengal b lon that maktabs and madrassas Were flouris Es 5 
Ndigeng Clore 1837 is disproved by Adam's Report on the s an i 
üslim p education. By the beginning of the nineteenth cen e 
Vey education was already in a state of decline. Buchanan | 

> Undertaken between 1807 and 1814, as well as Adam's 


dibansis —— 
Pog nsis ABS n u : ! : 
183 244 260 i; ^ i 

Dh Ssulmans 
Julah i 
SS 2 m na ee 
4 4 e 

Ceng, r 
x of nd 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, Subsidiary Table VI S I 

vi Hp 73: Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. b Subsidiary 


2: NC P. VIII, p, 307.) 
ju 


3 0f India 
; 1911, U.P., vol. X 273 
esu, "Tancis » U.P., vol. XV, pt. 1, p. 2/2 ihar and the 
Dowd of p> Buchanan surveyed some thet pers a Marin tS 


is! i oe ; 
es. 7, 'NVestigation were published an 


te Indian Empire (1838), vol. IL, pp- 113, 705, 710. 
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Report, showed that 'the means employed by the Mohammedan 
population of Bengal to preserve the appropriate learning of their 
faith and race are less systematic and organized than those adopted 
by the Hindus’. In Calcutta and its surrounding districts, Adam 
found nothing on record of any private institutions for the promotion 
of Muslim learning. In Dacca he found *not the remotest reference 
to Mohammedan schools in a district remarkable for a large pror 
portion of Muslim inhabitants’. He thought it was incredible that 1n 
Mymensingh, where the ratio of Muslims to Hindus was 5 to 2. 
there were no schools of Mohammedan learning.! In the district 
and city of Murshidabad in 1801 there was said to be only one 
school for instruction in Muslim law, while there were twenty for 
instruction in Hindu laws and customs, the proportion of population 
being two Hindus to one Muslim. In the overwhelmingly Muslim 
districts of East Bengal, such as Chittagong, Bakarganj, Dae 
Mymensingh, Rangpur, Dinajpur and Malda, Adam found almost 
no signs of Muslim education. He found even the Persian schools 
nearly as frequented by Hindus as Muslims. The totai number b 
Hindu scholars in Persian and Arabic Schools in Murshidabad: 
Beerbhoom, S. Bihar and Tirhoot was 2,906, and of Muslim 1,558- 
One of the reasons for this disparity between Hindus and Mosina 
according to Adam, was the poverty of the latter, who formed oF 
humblest grades of native society’. In Natore, Rajshahi distri 
where Muslims outnumbered Hindus by two to one, Adam E 
4 Hindu children were taught at home to 1 Muslim, and 8 Hind 
in schools to 1 Muslim.? In the 1820s ‘the Mohammedans had 7 
indigenous elementary schools peculiar to themselves, nO" i 
they any regular system of private tuition? Adam found that tely 
rural Muslim population in Bengal spoke Bengali; indiscrimina es- 
attended, with Hindus, Bengali schools; and read, wrote, corr 
ponded and kept accounts in that language. ‘For a language sc 
instruction to the Mussulman population, he wrote, ‘We sali 
turn from Persian to some of the vernacular dialects — c 
5 in large cities in Bengal, *the medium of the 
ls Adam's Report, pp. 29, 31, 56, 60. 
2. ibid. pp. 9, 56, 75, 76, 110, 11 1-2 212 
3. Stark, | "ernacular Education in Bengal 
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la 
etd ". deemed adequate for the Mussulmans as well 
the Beast as Although Mohammedans form the majority of 
is not fis eem and Hindoostanee is generally understood, yet it 
Who e t in any school nor spoken by the common people 
Bengali 2 ps adopted or never relinquished the dialect of 
extended t y 1821 the Calcutta School Book Society's supervision 
Pupils, In s 115 schools in and near Calcutta, containing 3,828 
and Hindu ese schools Bengali was the only language of instruction, 
In the e Muslim children were received indifferently into them. 
Unjab epa predominantly Muslim areas of East Bengal, West 
Much beca er the majority of the Muslims were illiterate, not so 
Superiorit use of pride of race, religious fears or memories of bygone 
education. but because they were cultivators to whom English 
areas w. Was neither useful nor necessary. Education in the rural 
as in any case in a very backward state. In those provinces 


ere p 
9r in cdtlims were engaged in trade and commerce, as in Bombay. 
Sh $ inces, they eagerly took 
j ‘no concessions to their 


Sities? 4 5; made no provision for what they esteemed their neces- 


fessional’ "t in Bengal the Muslims were behind in hi 

ia e ation: The Bengal model was aP 
Where Thi the myth created that Muslims we 
` “lls misconception suited the Muslims as well as the govern- 


Ment , 
Nt after the 1870s. 


e of the govern- 


y. representing in one 


f the old ruling classes. 
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had been crushed. But a new threat was emerging in the shape of the 
educated Hindus, and it was felt that the Muslims, properly guided, 
might provide a counterpoise—'the existence side by side of these 
hostile creeds,’ wrote Strachey, is one of the strong points in our 
Political position in India, The better classes of Mohammedans are 
a Source of strength and not of weakness to us. They constitute 4 
comparatively small but energetic minority of the population, whose 
Political interests are identical with ours." In 1871 Hunter, in his 
Indian Musalmans, pleaded for the establishment of education faci- 
lities for Muslims in order to win over their loyalty. Hunter suggested 
Various ways by which the government could assist Muslim edu- 
cation—by establishing separate Schools, by appointing Muslim 
teachers in existing schools and by appointing Muslim inspectors 
among other means.? The assumption underlying these suggestions» 
as well as those recommended by the Education Commission 
in 1883-4, was that Muslims held aloof from English ais 
because they regarded it ‘with suspicion not unmixed with contem" 
as Secular not religious’. The Hunter Commission made a series © 
17 proposals for the encouragement of Muslim education, including 
special grants, scholarships and free studentships, encouragement 2 
Secular subjects in Muslim schools and facilities for religious instruc 


tion in Secular schools, by training Muslim teachers and appointin® 
additional Muslim teachers.! Th 


: es 
reconcile the upper and middle class Muslims of the United Provin? 
and Delhi to Bri 


of the Mohammedan Anglo Ori igarh and 
: tal Coll t Aligar n 
Mohammedan Education | cdm ME m mmodo? 


f ete: 

s MS s middle class Muslims gathered and di ideis 
ical, social and reli ious k P isht of Englis 
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Muslims were often connected with reforming Muslims, whereas 
the ulema were suspicious of it and started their own institutions, 
such as the Dar-ul-Ulum at Deoband, to safeguard Islamic religion 
and culture which they feared was threatened by the British educa- 
tional system.! 

From the 1880s onwards the government made continual and 
Special efforts to encourage Muslim education. A few instances 
will suffice. In Madras and Bombay measures were introduced 
which allowed Muslim boys in government schools to pay only half 
the ordinary fees, and in some cases no fees at all. Similar conces- 
sions were given everywhere. After the partition of Bengal, in 
the new province of East Bengal and Assam, reserved scholarships 
were established for Muslims all the way from primary schools to 
the university stage. Provisions were also made for the extended 
employment of Muslims in the education service.? The local govern- 
Ment made every attempt to induce Muslims to take to Western 
education. Measures were introduced for liberal grants-in-aid, for 
reservation of special scholarships and free studentships, and for 
extended hostel accommodation. The number of reserved scholar- 
Ships were greatly increased. The govenment set aside 31 upper 
Primary scholarships, 23 middle vernacular scholarships, 19 middle 
English scholarships, 24 junior scholarships and 15 senior scholar- 
Ships for Muslims, in addition to one post-graduate, 5 enginceering 
and 3 law scholarships. In government and aided secondary schools, 
eight per cent of the Muslim students paid no fees.? The result was a 
tremendous increase in the number of Muslim pupils in primary and 
Secondary schools in East Bengal between 1907 and 1912, as is 


illustrated by the following tables: 


(1) 

Musti 7 jon i 7 rivate Institutions :* 

uslims under instruction in Public boy vie d 
B 331900 425,840 575,663 
e 

"centage of increase between "~ m 

901-2 to 1906-7 

3 .ul-Hasan Faruqi, The Deoband School 


Bor , 
an account of Deoband see Ziya 
$ She the Demand for Pakistan (Bombay, [s m vol. I, p. 251. 
; ibiq 2. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol." 
epo, Ol- I, p. 248, am, 1907-8 to 19. 
171 0n the Progress of Edn. in East Bengal and Assam, 
. 81, 


Dem 


1112, 
Vi 
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Percentage of increase between a 
1906-7 to 1911-12 = — 35:1% 
(2) 


Muslim pupils in different classes of Public Institutions in East Bengal 
and Assam: 


Arts Colleges Secondary Schools Primary Schools 
1906-7 — 1911.12 1906-7 — 1911-12 1906-7 1911-2 
"n 360 22978 59,480 — 317,09 451157 
4 ^ A Enc 
(3) 
Successful Muslim candidates in Public Examinations: 
B.A. and B.Sc. Intermediate Matriculation 
1906-7 1911-12 1906-7 1911-12 1906-7 1911-12 
1 15 12 73 95 p 
REND, aT E mu ep 
Middle School Examination Upper Primary Examination 
1906-7 1911-12 1906-7 1-2 
1,536 2,945 3,693 E^ 
uslim* 


East Bengal and Assam was not the only province in which M dras 
Were encouraged to take advantage of English education. In Ma 
Several special schools were opened for Muslims;? in B omen 
pan of rupees was sanctioned for Muslim education in Sind, 
utilized mainly for scholarships, and special inspecting agencies 
training Centres were set up in several provinces.? er 

With the reversal of the partition of Bengal in 1912, the a 
ment of India felt that Some special measures ought to : 

1. ibid. vol. II, Tables 216, 224. 


2. ge Quin. Review of Education in India, 1907-12, vol. I, p. 25- 
3. 7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 27- 
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regarding the education of Muslims. In 1913 they suggested to the 
local governments certain steps which could be adopted to induce 
Muslims to join English schools and colleges, by offering them 
special stipends and scholarships, by opening special schools and 
by reserving a certain number of places in ordinary schools and 
colleges for them.! In response to this the Bengal Government 
appointed a committee with Mr Hornell, the Director of Public 
Instruction, as Chairman to report on the state of Muslim edu- 
cation. The Committee's main recommendations were accepted by 
the Bengal government and many of the proposals were soon imple- 
mented. Elementary Urdu, and books dealing with subjects of 
special interest to Muslims were introduced in schools. In all govern- 
ment schools and colleges a certain percentage of places were 
reserved for Muslims. Muslim teachers were appointed in every 
School, in addition to teachers of Arabic and Persian. Annual 
reports to the Director of Public Instruction had to show how many 
Muslims had been appointed on the staff and in clerical posts. Assis- 
tant Directors of Public Instruction and five special Assistants were 
appointed for Muslim education. Special hostels were built for 
Muslim students and facilities were provided for Muslims in pro- 
fessional colleges. Adequate representation of Muslims on the 
managing committees and governing bodies of schools and colleges 
Was ensured by making this a condition of grants-in-aid. In all 
government schools and colleges work was to be suspended for one 
hour on Fridays to enable Muslim boys to perform jumma prayers.? 
Rs.84,000 was earmarked over these five years for Muslim educa- 
tion. Similarly, special grants and efforts were also made by the other 
Provinces so that, between 1912 and 1917, whereas the increase in 
the number of Muslim pupils under instruction was 17:6 per cent, 
the total increase among all communities was only 5:8 per cent.” 
Every effort was made to stress the separateness of Muslims in 
€ducational institutions by offering them special places, scholarships, 
hostels, books, teachers, to the extent of stressing the importance of 
l. Letter from H. Sharp, Jt. Secretary to Govt. of India, Dept. of Education 
to the Secy., Govt. of Bengal, General (Edn.) Dept., 3.4.1913; Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Bengal Government to consider questions connected 
with Mohammedan Education (Calcutta, 1915), pp. ii-iv. 
© Sth Quin. Review of Education in Bengal, 1912-17, vol. I, pp. 134-5. 
` Tth Quiz. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 27. 
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s dicfinetive dress 
Muslim boys in schools and colleges wearing their distinctive dres 
1 tta 
e c is for a university at Dacca was also pee pi 
origin.? Shortly after the reversal of partition, Lord magne BS lest 
Dacca and found widespread apprehension among red for their 
the attention which the partition of Bengal had rs -k in educa- 
province should be relaxed, and there should bea set ud Hardinge 
tional progress.? It was partly to allay this -—— constitution. 
decided to recommend to the Secretary of State t v eol purpose 
of a university at Dacca. The scheme had really a mito territorial 
behind it—to compensate East Bengal Muslims for in Bengal t0 
readjustment of 1912, and to establish a cmn rai by 
counterbalance the Calcutta University, which was do ntrol. The 
Hindus who resented every attempt at government ie not SUS- 
Sadler Commission approvingly noted that Muslims Se it! 
picious of government control over education, in y nat among 
It also strongly supported the plan for a university at Da Tm higher 
other reasons because it would be a means of encou dee = di 
education among the Muslims of East Bengal. Dacca po what 
not however open till 1921, but it did for East w—€—— as a 
Aligarh did for the separatist movement in the sub-con , 
whole. , nizet 
In the constitution the Commission proposed for the on o 
Calcutta University, it suggested the inclusion in e represen- 
Representatives of registered Muslim graduates, as also » Caius o 
tatives of the Muslim community. In the new Executive Muslims- 
the University, out of 17 members, 3 at least were to se always 
It recommended that the board of a mufassil college should Mus- 
have at least 
lim representa: 
the establish 


1. Report of the Committe: 
No. 192, p. 42. 

2. Crewe to Hardin; 
H.P. (82). 
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391, 410. 
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Commission thus sought to safeguard the Muslim position all along 
the line. 


m 


The Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, which later developed 
into the Aligarh Muslim University is one of the important land- 
marks in the educational history of modern India. Its establishment 
by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was the first significant response of Indian 
Muslims to the challenge of the West. Mr H.G.I. Siddons, Head- 
master of the M.A.O School, became the first principal of the 
college and the four succeeding principals were also Englishmen— 
Theodore Beck, Theodore Morison, W.A.J. Archbold and J.H. 
Towle. The college popularized Western education among the 
Muslims and gradually became a nucleus around which all efforts at 
Social and political changes among Indian Muslims became centred. 
Aligarh produced some of the most eminent figures in the field of 
education, journalism and science. Almost all the prominent Muslim 
Political figures in this period—loyalists, communalists, Congressites 
and Leaguers had emerged from the M.A.O. College. In fact it is 
difficult to trace the history of any Muslim movement in India after 
the 1870s without some reference to Aligarh. 

The idea of a Muslim university at Aligarh was not new; it had 
first been discussed at the Mohammedan Education Conference in 
1898, and since that year, 1898-9, the trustees had been making efforts 
to raise the College to the status of a university. Referring to this, 
the Raleigh Commission had observed that the proposal for a 

à ohammedan university had not received the support necessary to 
Sive the scheme a practical character—'And even if resources 
adequate to the formation of a complete University were forth- 
Coming it is for Government to decide as to the expediency of creating 
a denominational University.’ 

The movement for a Muslim university gained strength, however, 
and at the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference 
held at Bombay in December 1903, the Aga Khan, who was Chairman 
Of the Reception Committee, made a strong plea for the establishment 
ofa Muslim University at Aligarh with affiliated colleges all over 
India, In the address presented to Lord Minto on 1 October 1906 
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by the Muslim Deputation, a proposal was put forward end 
Viceroy to take steps for ‘the foundation of a pum 
University which will be the centre of our religious and intellec v: 
life’. Lord Minto, in his reply, while making no specific Line 
this demand, did not express disapproval of it either, but mer 
referred sympathetically to ‘the teachings of Aligarh’. The at 
subsequently pursued, under the Aga Khan’s leadership. ow 
he had been promised Rs. 25 lakhs and he wanted to uti 2 : 
forthcoming Coronation Durbar as an occasion for deman end 
University Charter.! The enthusiasm was, however, mainly con 
to the United Provinces. -— 
To te Muslims of the older generation, a Muslim pe 
represented a continuation of Sir Syed’s policy of increasing ge 
between their community and the government. The Ape d the 
assured Butler that the Muslims as a body and he personally er a 
‘fullest confidence in the British government’.2 He wanted = die 
let him know ‘in the greatest confidence and most seoroty ie 
absolutely essential conditions’ required by the government o for 
proposed university, and promised that they would only -—- 
those terms which the goverament was willing to grant? Harc and 
wrote that the Aga Khan ‘seems to be in a devil of a hurry > coy! 
Butler failed to understand ‘the necessity of this hurry and secr 
of the Aga Khan.® 
From the strictly educational point of view there Bene 
justification for a Muslim University; the demand was 4 n 
battlecry' but *to apply a new university as a remedy to the S IER " 
backward condition of Mohammedan education would be ict 
prescription of a pill for a sprained elbow’. ‘Sir John Hewett, n the 
enant-Governor of the United Provinces opposed the idea ready 
ground that denominational universities would add to the amen 
existing communal tensions in his province, but his gover! 
finally decided to support the scheme for political reasons: P 
. Hardinge to Butler, 13.2.1911 and Hardinge to Crewe 15.8.1912, H.P. (l 
. Hardinge to Butler, 13.2.1911, B.P. (69-77). 
. Aga Khan to Butler, 17.2.1911, B.P. (69-77). 
. Hardinge to Butler, 13.2.1911, B.P. (69-77). 
. Butler to Hardinge, 23.2.1911, B.P. (69-77). 


. Sharp, Notes, 11.5.1911, Edn. Deposit, April 1913, Proc. 25. 
- Edn. A (Confdl.), August 1911, Proc. 1-2. 
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Fleetwood Wilson, the Finance Member, thought that not a penny 
of government money should go to the Hindu or Muslim university, 
and the Home Member, Sir John Jenkins and his successor, Sir 
Reginald Craddock agreed with him.: Neither his Council, nor 
Hardinge approved of denominational universities, but the Viceroy 
thought that it would be ‘extremely dangerous to discourage this 
Muslim undertaking’. It would be an unwise step to show active 
hostility to the idea ‘as we should have the whole of the Mussalmans 
of India against us’? Sir Harcourt Butler was the only man from the 
official world who seemed to favour the idea of a Muslim University. 
He believed that it was the task of government to develop ‘Centres 
of Indian energy’ since ‘the permanent centres of any Indian move- 
ment must ever be Indian’. Butler also believed that if the British 
Government in India wanted to be a really national government, 
it should lead the educational movement. He felt that the result of a 
System of education without religious instruction had not been so 
Perfect as not to try anything else.! He hoped that Aligarh, with 
Which would be associated the Raja of Mahmudabad and the 
talugdars of Oudh, would be such a place. He felt that there 
Was considerable force behind the movement; that it would be 
politically expedient for the government to direct and canalize the 
Current; and that there was some advantage in having denominational 
Universities, which would give religious instruction and would 
inevitably tend to keep alive the Hindu and Muslim feelings'.? But 
the main reason why the idea of a Muslim University at Aligarh was 
Not opposed was because it was considered ‘in the highest degree 
politic’ to thus alienate the Mohammedan community’. Early 
1911 Butler was approached by the Muslim University Foundation 
9mmittee and the question was referred to London. 
l. Edn. A (Confdl.), March 1912, Proc. 54-9; Notes, Craddock, 13.5.1914; 


5, Edn. A, July 1915, Proc. 56-67. : 
$ Hardinge to Morley, 9 March 1911, H.P. (117); Hardinge to Morley, 29° 


3. 1911, H p. (117). dia: 
* Butler to Dunlop Smith, 27.11.1906, enclosed with Minto to Morley, 


22.1906, Morley Papers. 

5. Brett to Aga Khan, 3.11.1911, B.P. (69-77). 

"uer to Hardinge, 25.9.1911, H.P. (82); Hardinge to Butler, 26.9.1911; 
nárdinge to Crewe, 16.7.1912, H.P. (118); Butler to Lady Griffin, 28.1.1911, 
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The India Council was divided in its views. Montagu opposed 
the foundation of a denominational university as being alien to the 
political principles he cherished. The ‘most irritating impeachment, 
he felt, which could be brought against British administration 1n 
India, was that it was trying to divide the country according to 
religion, and was stifling the demand for autonomy for a united India 
by playing Mohammedans against Hindus. By embarking on the 
enterprise of a new Muslim University, they would give good reason 
to those who accused them of a policy of ‘divide and rule? Sir 
Thomas Raleigh also opposed the idea, since a Muslim university 
would draw away Mohammedans from the five existing universities, 
which would then become overwhelmingly Hindu. He thought that 
it was much better for the Muslims to be brought into the life of E 
mixed college and a mixed university than ‘to pen them into pr- 
vileged enclosures of their own’. 

The strongest supporter of the Aligarh University scheme 
Theodore Morison, a former Principal of the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College and a member of the India Council, at this time. 
He argued that the Muslims were more of a nationality than a sect, 
and that it was not quite correct to use the word *denominationa 
in connexion with their university. The feeling of a Muslim for his 
Social organization was more akin to patriotism, except in E 
‘the Patrie is not territorially defined’. There were no common wi 
and common interests between Hindus and Muslims, so that it waS 
not really possible to educate two such entirely different commu". 
ities together. Morison, therefore, thought it impolitic in the highest 
degree to oppose the movement for communal universities, since 2 
Spontaneous organizations in India, though claiming to be pide 
were really communal. Morison was supported by Baig, Sir se 
La Touche and Sir William Lee Warner. And so the Secretary S 
State commended the establishment. of the university in princip P 
on condition that adequate control was secured and funds provis 

Butler now began a series of meetings with the Mohamm® in 
University Committee and conveyed to them the threat of ‘our is 


was 


$ Montague’s Minute in J.P. 2077/11 W, 1303/12. 1912, vol. 1146. 

2. ibid. Notes of Raleigh, Morison, Baig, La Touche, Lee-Warner; tele 
from Secretary of State to Viceroy, 18.7.1911. 

3. Butler to Hardinge, 25.9.1911, H.P. (82). 
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or no university'.? From the beginning he was firm on this point. 
He wanted strict control of Aligarh so that the same conditions could 
be applied to the Hindu university. Among the powers to be reserved 
to the Governor-General-in-Council were those which required 
university authorities to take any action and appoint any staff that 
might be necessary to conduct the university courses efficiently; 
to approve appointment of examiners and to remove any member 
of the staff whose removal might seem desirable.! Butler appealed 
to the Committee to look upon the Chancellor as their own man and 
not as a critic or controller. He tried to convince them that prior 
approval of the Chancellor would be necessary for appointment of 
the staff.2 Hardinge agreed that, as it would be difficult to object to a 
Professor after he had been appointed, it was much better to exercise 
the power before, and this would make the control of the government 
through the Chancellor more effective? . 

After prolonged discussions a draft constitution was drawn up. 
While the Committee agreed to give the government various powers 
of control and supervision over the proposed university, the govern- 
Ment on its side agreed that the university should have the power 
of affiliating colleges from all over India, that the Viceroy should be 
the Chancellor and that the new University should be called the 

Uslim University. These terms and conditions were forwarded to 
Lord Crewe 

: In the India Office it was once again Sir Theodore Morison whose 
Views prevailed.’ He strongly opposed granting Aligarh the power 
of affiliation, on the ground that it was inconsistent with the idea of 
a teaching and residential university. If the power of affiliation was 
Branted, he argued, the standards at Aligarh would have to be kept 
down to the capacity of the other, ill-equipped, Muslim colleges. 
Aligarh had certain traditions, a certain genius loci which, whether 
800d or bad, affected all who came under its influence, but the same 
traditions did not exist in other Muslim colleges, which it was 


* Telegram from Viceroy to Secretary of State, 7.10.1912, J.P. 3756/12, W. 


. 9203/12, 1912, vol, 1146. 
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proposed to affiliate. He wanted to see Aligarh develop into a ra 
dential and teaching university on the lines of Oxford and Cambri P 
and felt that, if power of affiliation was granted, all these hopes — 
go by the board. Aligarh University had not developed in al ea 
upon the lines which he had expected and would have liked -—— 
followed. But he regarded as ‘the climax of absurdity’ the eo fa 
that the Association of Nadvat-ul-Ulama and its Dar-ul-Ulum vm 
be affiliated with Aligarh: ‘the forces of obscurantism and d 
which Sir Syed Ahmed spent all his life in combating are to rec D 
the hallmark of an institution which professes to carry on his € 
Morison was supported by Sir William Lee-Warner, Edgerley. a 
Touche, and Sir Thomas Raleigh. La Touche agreed that b e 
of affiliating institutions outside Aligarh should be refused. | z xi 
sure that such an extension was never contemplated by € s id 
Raleigh thought that it would violate the principles of terri e 
affiliation on which the five Indian universities were sere 
“We are now asked to permit an enclave in any district where D 
Mohammedans may set up a local institution." In fact the aah 
member of the India Council who supported the idea of Reemi 
was Baig. While admitting that standards should not be lowere ove- 
obscurantism should be avoided, he argued that the whole n clt 
ment would collapse if the power of affiliation was not given. ld be 
that confidence between Muslims and the government «rm a 
maintained by granting this power.? Crewe himself was not pret 
Strong opponent of granting affiliating powers’ but, with Aelio 
unanimous opposition from his Council, he was compelled pis ud 
this power to the proposed university. He also rejected the Me 
proposals accepted by the Government of India, that the Hed the 
should be Chancellor and that the University should be ca 
Muslim University.* E 
The Government of India had themselves supported pd c 
the new university having the powers of affiliation only afte dard © 
derable hesitation. They admitted the danger that the stan 
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degrees of Aligarh University might be lowered by the conferment 
of them on students from colleges which had not the spirit and 
tradition of Aligarh. The objection that the proposal would 
cut across the territorial jurisdictions of existing universities was 
also recognized, as well as the impossibility of exercising effective 
control from Aligarh over colleges all over India.! All the objections 
raised by Morison had been foreseen by the Education Department 
and the proposal had also been regarded as politically undesirable. 
Despite these doubts and fears they agreed to the demand because 
Of the pressure of the Muslim leaders who argued that, unless 
affiliation was granted, funds would not be forthcoming, and also 
that this would be a way of providing each province with a useful 
and loyal institution like the Aligarh College. This was more a 
question of principle, since there were no Muslim colleges of a 
Standard high enough to be affiliated to Aligarh. As the Aga Khan 
Said: *the matter of affiliation is all important to us not because we 
want to affiliate colleges but because the finances of the University 
depend on tlie goodwill and sentimental interest of local people of the 
Provinces,'2 
When the Despatch from the India Office was received, Hardinge 
and Butler were deeply disappointed and within five days wrote back 
asking Lord Crewe to reconsider his decision.? Butler wrote to his 
Mother that ‘the Viceroy and we are very bitter at the inter- 
ference of the India Office. They are completely out of hand and 
are giving a lot of trouble. To Lovat Fraser, he complained that he 
ad ‘taken infinite pains and labour to bring about this agreement 
nd had diverted the movement from a frankly political into at any 
Tate an Ostensibly educational channel’, He wondered for the future 
9f the Empire when an arrangement worked out by the Government 
°f India in consultation with the Muslim leaders was upset by 
men of the calibre of Morison and La Touche. Aligarh was rotten 
tom top to bottom and the only way to deal with it was to lay down 


1. ibiq, Letter from Governor-General in Council to Secretary of State, No. 
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terms and threaten the withdrawal of government grant and recogni- 


A 
tion unless those terms were accepted.t They feared that refusal 
to grant affiliation would raise a question of 


"first class political 
importance and would cause ‘grave political e 


mbarrassment', and 
encourage the younger Muslims to oust the existing leadership 
with a view to pursuing a more forward and anti-government policy s 
The Secretary of State was urged to grant the right of affiliation on 
political grounds. The India Council, and especially Sir Theodore 
Morison? remained, however, quite adamant, and so Lord Crewe 
reaffirmed his earlier stand of refusing affiliation on the grounds 
already stated: that it would lower standards; that a teaching and 
residential university was far more preferable; and that, if the pons 
Was granted to Aligarh, it could hardly be refused to Benares. 

The Secretary of State further objected to the university being called 
the Muslim University and wanted it to be called merely the Uni- 
versity of Aligarh. The India Council feared that the development of 
Aligarh, a l'outrance, might lead to an excessive concentration of 
Mohammedan education at one centre, which might riot be politi- 
cally advisable; they feared that if Aligarh was to be the Muslim 
University for the whole of India, the case for affiliation would be 
pro tanto strengthened.: 

In July 1912 the Education D 
which said: 'It has been finall 
of the University at Aligarh sh. 
it may be established,’ Butler 
saying that the Secretary of S 


epartment issued a press communique 
y decided that the educational scope 
ould be limited to the locality in which 
wrote to the Raja of Mahmudabad 


tate has decided that the proposed 
university should be called the University of Aligarh and that i 


should have no power of affiliation outside the locality in which it 


Was established. He also disclosed that the Secretary of State 
had decided that the Viceroy should not be t 


he Chancellor but the 
University should elect its own Chancellor. | 
While the India Council refused to grant the power of affiliation, 
it was against the Government of India’s proposal that the university 
13, B.P. (69-77). 


16.4.1912, J.P. 1303/12, 1912, vol. 1146. peil, 
ty of State to the Governor-General-in-Cou 
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should be under strict control. These detailed powers were regarded 
as "meüllesome and vexatious maranis which would lead to 
irritation and serve no useful purpose. The suggestion that the 
Governor-General-in-Council should approve appointment of 
examiners was absurd, ‘if the University is competent to do any- 
thing, it is competent to appoint examiners’. It was also against the 
government reserving to itself the power of dismissing members of 
the staff.! Theodore Morison wanted aided universities to go their 
own way with little control from outside and to sow their wild oats 

freely. He thought this the ‘only way by which they may hope to 

find a strain of superior grain among the tares.* The Secretary of 
State, therefore, suggested that the Governor-General-in-Council 
Should have only certain broad powers of control and supervision, 
‘and that these should not be elaborated in too much detail.? 

The Government of India were extremely concerned about the 
Political repercussions of the Secretary of State's decision, parti- 
cularly as a number of events in the Near East and the annulment 
Of the partition of Bengal had already created considerable 
anti-British feeling among Indian Muslims. The Viceroy sent RD 
grams to all the governors urging them to use their influence e 
Prevent any agitation.! Butler, on his part, made a personal WIN 
to the Raja of Mahmudabad to avoid political agitation on Sis 
question. He had long talks with Mohammed Shafi and hen 
Privately to exert some restraining influence on the Muslim lea 7 
Butler asked the Aga Khan to exercise his influence and p ^ 
Sense of responsibility among his co-religionists.” However, ER 
efforts were not successful. The younger Muslims, led by Moham- 
med Ali and his group, were growing increasingly impatient of their 


1. Note of T. Morison, 17.10.1912, J.P. 3756/12 191, W. 1303/12, vol. 1146. 
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moderate leaders, the warfadars (loyalists), whom they contemptu- 
ously referred to as time-servers and title hunters. The younger 
Muslims, unlike the moderates, were not prepared to accept the 
government’s terms, and preferred a university on national lines, 
independent of government control. A stormy meeting of the Foun- 
dation Committee took place in July (23, 26, 27) 1913, at which 
Mohammed Ali, Abul Kalam Azad and Mazharul Haq, among 
others, made strong anti-British speeches. After bitter attacks and 
heated arguments the government’s terms for Aligarh University 
were rejected. j 
The difference between the government and the new Muslim 
leaders over the proposed terms on which the university at Aligarh 
was to be established only added to the growing anti-British feeling 
of this class. The Italo-Turkish War, the Balkan Wars and British 
policy in the Near-East were regarded as threats to Islam. Four 
newspapers made their appearance at this time—Abul Kalam 
Azad's Al Hilal? Zamindar, edited by Zafar Ali Khan, and Moham- 
med Alis Comrade and Hamdard—all of which were violently 
anti-British. Their popularity indicated the political trend among ie 
young Muslims. Mohammed Ali, himself a graduate of Aligarh, hac 
considerable influence over the politics of the university through his 
newspapers and the Old Boys’ Association. It was because of the 
influence exercised by him, his brother Shaukat Ali and their groUP 
that the Secretary of State's terms were rejected. The Aligarh ga 
versity Movement was becoming more and more hostile to t A 
government and was in no mood to accept any compromise prop? 
sals. The Commander-in-Chief, General O.M. Creagh, expresse 
the fear that the tone of Aligarh was becoming almost as d 
and anti-British as that prevailing in the Sikh and Arya Res 
colleges of Punjab and in the Hindu colleges of Bengal. Agir 
was mostly confined to the United Provinces. According to PY 
the Frontier and Eastern Bengal Mohammedans had little symP4 n 
with the Turks and disliked Aligarh. The Punjab Mohammeda 


1. Edn. Deposit, Jan. 1916, Proc. 13. 


2. Within six months of its founding, Al Hilal had a circulation of i 
reached a circulation of 25,000 during the 1914 war—W.C. Smith 
Islam in India (London, 1946), p. 196, 

3. Edn. A, Oct. 1913, Proc. 58.60. 
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Were strongly provincial. The Bombay Mohammedans were jealous 
of Aligarh and wanted a college of their own.! Hardinge agreed that 
Mahmudabad would not get much support except possibly from the 
United Provinces. 

Some efforts were made by Dr Ziauddin and others to 
Te-open negotiations with the government, but the Education 
Department refused to receive any deputation till the influence of 
Mohammed Ali and his party was reduced. It was not considered 
Politically expedient for government to intefere directly, but they 
Wanted to oust Mohammed Ali and his group.* Butler regretted 
that Meston had not adopted a more energetic policy by threaten- 
ae the Aligarh authorities with the withdrawal of grant and 
ag in the matter of appointment, and thus brought them to 

Ata meeting of the Muslim University Foundation Committee 
held at Aligarh on 8 April 1917, it was resolved that the Committee 
ae ‘Prepared to accept the best university on the lines of the Hindu 
oen ahd authority was given to the Regulations Committee 
Ser ake the necessary steps.4 In the autumn of 1917 there were a 
ae of Meetings between Sir Shankaran Nair, the Education 
Exch and the representatives of the Muslim University Regula- 
Bove Ommittee. A revised constitution was placed before the 

“thment by the end of that year, and was submitted to the 
antiga. evinces Government in 1918. The latter had never been 
p arly sympathetic to the Aligarh or Benares Uses move- 
Bed now deliberately adopted a go slow policy. It did a 
n the T views on the draft constitution to Delhi till August 1920. 

ited pantie Sir Harcourt Butler, now the Governor of the 

em Tovinces, visited Aligarh and told the trustees that it was for 
to decide the moment for reviving the University proposals, 


B 
aa to Allen, 6.4.1913, B.P.; Butler to Lovat Fraser, 8.4.1913, B.P. 
d "Ao Hardinge, 15.8.1912, H.P. (84). 
- Magi," October 1913, Proc. 58-60. 
saagan, Secy, Edn. Dept, to Chief Secy., U.P., 19.1.1918, J-P. 1303/12, 
S. The ? Vol. 1146, 
Jinnah "mbers of the Regulation Committee were: Raj 
Ishak } Mazharul Huq, Hamidulla Khan, Dr Ansari, 
T han and Dr Bijnori. 
*àn to Sharp, 19.12.1918, Edn. Deposit, Dec. 1918, No. 19. 
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and that, when that moment came, they would find no more active 
friend and supporter than himself! Butler's visit to Aligarh was a 
great success. The trustees responded to his call and, after pro- 
longed discussions with Butler and Mohammed Shafi, the Educa- 
tion Member, the promoters of the Aligarh University drew up a 
draft bill.* The Montague-Chelmsford Report had been published in 
the meantime and had pointed out that the failure to form a Muslim 
University had depressed the minds of many Muslims.? Year after 
year various Muslim Educational Conferences, both provincial and 
all-India, were passing resolutions asking for an early establishment 
of a university at Aligarh. Muslim leaders were anxious that the bill 
should be passed by the Legislative Council before the new reforms 
were introduced. Mohammed Shafi urged his colleague, the Law 
Member, to introduce the bill speedily, as failure to do so would 
create deep disappointment and place in the hands of mischief- 
makers a powerful weapon with which to vilify the government. 

In June 1920 the Viceroy sent a telegram to the Secretary of State 
saying that the time had come to satisfy the expressed ‘desire of the 
Muslims for a university, and that early introduction of legislation 
was desirable on political grounds.? In July 1920 the Secretary or 
State sent his approval of the bill. During the years when Aligarh 
came under the sway of Mohammed Ali and his group, government 
policy shifted to encouraging Muslim colleges elsewhere. The 
foundation of the Islamic college at Peshawar was supported in the 
hope that it would provide a valuable barrier against the spread © 

anti-British sentiments among the Frontier Muslims.? While support- 
ing the movement for a Muslim university, for fear lest failure to €? 
1. Vincent to Butler, 27.11.1919, B.P. (69-77). The Times Education Supplement 
3.6.1920, contained an account of Butler’s visit to Aligarh. p UP: 


- Edn. A, August 1920, Proc. 1-7. There were some differences betwee but 
and the Centre, and between the Education Member and his Secretary 
these were resolved. 

3. Notes, Wali Mohammed, 8.1.1920, Edn. A, August 1920, Proc. 1-7. 

4. Notes, Mohammed Shafi, 25.4.1920, Edn. A, August 1920, Proc. I iceroY 

5. Edn. A, August 1920, Proc. 2; Telegram No. 795 of 25.6.1920 from Vie 

to Secretary of State. ust 
6. Telegram from Secreta: i A, PUE 
: ry of Stat .7.1920, Edn. ^ 
154 Piss Nore e to Viceroy, 19.7.1920, 
7: Roos-Keppel, 


i 913, 
Chief Commissi dinge, 26.4.1 
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eee Y the Muslims into opposition, the Education Depart- 
ouli € Aligarh to be under government control, so that it 
(ios ecome a centre of disaffection or of pan-Islamism. 
D - m policy all along stressed the backwardness of Muslims 
Sena es ape emphasizing their separateness from Hindus. 
Tim chools and colleges, hostels and scholarships—all were 
C ures which encouraged the growth of Muslim communalism. 
(E reca air qr i were being constantly introduced in 
Pina j " ucation policy. It was no doubt in the best interest of the 
the Kn T o to encourage backward sections of it to receive 
higher edu enetits of education. And Muslims were backward in 
methods n in some provinces. What is arguable is whether the 
ones. Mea opted for achieving the desired end were the appropriate 
Gf somm alle such as the reservation of seats increased the spirit 
ee a i created communal rivalries and infected the rising 
dud icd with the virus of mutual jealousy. Admission to schools 
between iw on the basis. of religion accentuated the differences 
Instituti ni dt Musis. à > 

NL ais such as the Aligarh College generated a consciousness 
the E ane independent status for the Muslims which led to 
creating a ion of the Muslim League in 1906. Sir Syed aimed at 
Was — feeling of solidarity among Muslim boys and Aligarh 
Nation? TI to be made into a training ground for the Mohammedan 
its student Y M.A.O. College produced a new spirit of oneness among 
d: fides at the same time stressing their separateness from Hindus. 
in Various Sotte Muslim League, as also of the Muslim community 
emand — of India, were mostly the products of Aligarh. The 
all arose gen a electorates, reservation of seats and weightage 
about the li igarh. Sir Syed used education as a means of bringing 
n Political Itical regeneration of Indian Muslims. The educational 
twined, P t aspects of the Aligarh Movement were closely inter- 
In the ped of unity among Indian Muslims had been absent 
ürping utiny years. Hence Aligarh leaders were constantly 
M.A. On the advantages of getting all Muslims educated at the 
oa Upper-class Muslims educated in separate insti- 
E Cutta At Aligarh College, the Islamia Colleges at Lahore, 
‘lish og ombay, and later Dacca University constituted an 
ucated Muslim elite drawn from different parts of India. 
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Western educated Muslims reacted to British rule in much the 
same way as educated Hindus, and there is a close parallel between 
the early history of the Indian National Congress and of the 
Muslim League. At its first sessions, the Muslim League passed 
resolutions relating to adequate Muslim representation in the new 
councils, to Muslim places in the public services and to Muslim 
loyalty. From about 1912, however, some of the younger Muslims, 
particularly of the United Provinces led by Mohammed Ali, began p 
turn anti-British and became impatient of the old leadership. This 
group gained control of the Muslim League and expressed its resent- 
ment against the British role in the collapse of imperialist Turkey and 
the encroachments on its khilafat (Caliphate). All-India khilafat cons 
ferences were organized and attracted much attention and excite- 
ment. It was at this critical time that the Congress, under Gandhij! $ 
leadership, took up the khilafat cause as its own and the mons 
cooperation movement brought the Muslims into the nationa 
movement. 


E 


Benares Hindu University 


E: AN for the foundation of the Benares Hindu University 
Ethe rd inked with that of the Aligarh Muslim University. 
Dotmber Tow Anglo-Oriental Conference held at Bombay in 
a UE the Aga Khan had said that most Muslims would 
ENE ons thi indu university at Benares, but if the Hindus did not 
Meicown, : was no reason to deny the Muslims a university of 
Bae Bg Mohan Malaviya had in fact for sometime been 
ct of 104 Hingu university at Benares. The Indian Universities 
hands, d p centralized educational control in government 
features of th ed him a further stimulus and he announced the main 
carly 1904 s scheme at a meeting in the Mint House at Benares in 
arayan Sin a meeting was presided over by Maharaja Prabhu 
Versity was dh Benares. The first prospectus of the Hindu Uni- 
Month in wie lished and circulated in October 1905, the same 
B Ihe iwert the partition of Bengal was effected. 
in enares Fa a session of the Indian National Congress was held 
lalaviya eR ecember 1905 under the presidentship of Gokhale. 
Uisheq educi this opportunity of convening a meeting of disting- 
at the Tow ationists and representatives of the Hindu Community 
Of the cs: Hall in Benares on 31 December 1905. The prospectus 
commi A vs Hindu University was discussed and a provisional 
anatan 6n appointed. Soon after this, the scheme was laid before 
2 lahabad tarma Maha Sabha (Congress of Hindu Religion) held 
ent of à imi in January 1906. This scheme envisaged the establish- 
Poseq Sansk iversity for the promotion of Sanskrit learning and pro- 
Tit as the medium of instruction or alternatively Hindi. 
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Pandit Malaviya's was not, however, the only such scheme. In 
1898, Mrs Annie Besant had established the Central Hindu College 
at Benares. In 1906, she wrote that the disadvantages of Curzon's 
University Act, particularly the provisions for making higher educa- 
tion expensive and limiting it to the few, afford the best possible 
stimulus to the people to provide for themselves the education which 
they require. She wanted a national university where education 
would be on national lines and under national control, not in opposi- 
tion to, but standing apart from the government system of collegiate 
education. She proposed that the Central Hindu College should be 
the nucleus of such a university for here they were trying to give good 
education cheaply to many. At the same time she felt that education 
imparted in the existing schools and colleges was not Indian and 
She wished the emphasis to be placed on Indian philosophy, 
religion and history. In 1908, Mrs Besant addressed Lord Minto 
on the subject of her proposed university. She asked for an interview» 
was invited to lunch, but the subject was hardly discussed. The 
matter apparently rested there till July 1910, when she forwarded 
à letter to Minto and along with it a petition to the King Emperor 
begging for a Royal Charter for a University of India.? 

The first reactions of the officials to Mrs Besant's proposals Were 
far from favourable. They said that the political atmosphere of the 
Central Hindu College was not correct and from the point of view © 
teaching it was the worst college under the jurisdiction of Allahabad 
University; there was no guarantee that Mrs Besant’s university 
would not be captured by ‘the disloyal party’ and government would 
have no power of controlling it. There was a general apprehension 
that such a university would inevitably become ‘not an agency fon 
popular education but for popular political propaganda'; it oF 
not be supported as it was ‘educationally unsound and political y 
dangerous’. Mrs Besant’s ‘public utterances and writings’ on nation” 
al education, in which she freely criticized and condemned gover 
ment educational reform, were not consistent with the assuranct 
that her university would not be in opposition to the governmen 
System.? 


1. J.P. 1905/11, W. 2325/11, 1911, vol. 1087. 
2. Edn. A, Jan. 1911, Proc. 76-7. 
3. Edn. B, Feb. 1908, Proc. 23. 
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Dr Asutosh Mukherjee, a signatory to Mrs Besant’s petition, 
Privately warned Butler against the scheme and urged the necessity 
Of strict official control. Pandit Sunderlal, formerly Vice-Chancellor 
of Allahabad University, had refused to sign the petition. Most 
Senior civilians and members of the Viceroy’s Council considered 
the scheme educationally and politically inadvisable from every 
Point of view and felt that the grant of a Royal Charter could not 
be Tecommended.? Though Butler considered Mrs Besant ‘a 
dangerous person, thoroughly unreliable and unscrupulous’, he 
Was against a hasty judgment.’ The fact that the appeal was backed 
by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, Sir Goroodas Banerjee and Sir Subra- 
mania Tyer was a point in its favour. Besides, in view of the policy 
of encouraging private enterprise in education, it was considered 
Consistent and impolitic to reject the proposal off-hand. Meantime 
a Proposal had also been made for a Muslim University at Aligarh. 

Utler, therefore, suggested and Hardinge agreed that the local 
Sovernments should be consulted before a reply was sent to the 

eeretary of State, 
he local governments were almost unanimously against Mrs 
, esant’s University. The political objections were most fully stated 


^ the reply from the United Provinces: 


day, Principat problem of the administration of British India at the present 
Tom . that of combating the influences which are being exerted on students— 
the so hoolboys to graduates—to instil in them feelings of disaffection towards 
insidigng wets and of hatred towards Europeans, introduced through the 
NOt po, S medium of national hero worship. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
that Mad assert that these influences are directly connected with the efforts 
Darts f ang made by “National Schools" under various names in the siia 
System India. But he had no doubt that a system of education outside the 
9 Bovernment control was politically dangerous.* 


Th : 
Gace * Government's views were no doubt influenced by Lovett, 
i missioner of Benares, who was extremely suspicious of Mrs 
* ibiq 
2. Rdn, Sharp to Seton, 12.10.1911. 
3. Bag, ^ Jan. 1911, Proc, 77. ‘ 
n lo Lady Griffin, 28.3.1911, B.P. (22-4); Butler to his mother, 
4. Edn nae B.P. (8-10). 
S. ibiq: pe July 1911, Proc, 143-53. 
` etter from U.P. Govt., 28.3.1911. 
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Besant, the Central Hindu College, its staff, and its magazine.’ 
Bengal and Madras also objected to the scheme as educationally 
unsound, politically dangerous and financially impracticable.? In 
view of this almost unanimous opposition from the local govern- 
ments and from his own colleagues and officers, the Viceroy asked 
the Secretary of State not to give the scheme any encouragement.” 

Mrs Besant approached the sponsors of Aligarh University, 
asking them if they would co-operate, but they were not prepared 
to start a university with the Hindus. Among the original signatories 
to Mrs Besant's petition for a Royal Charter were three Muslims— 
Syed Hussain Imam, Mazharul Haque and S.H. Suhrawardy. 
But as the movement for a Muslim University gained strength, 
they withdrew their names from Mrs Besant’s scheme. She now 
saw little point in pursuing her proposal for a non-denominational 
university. Mrs Besant and Malaviya met in Calcutta in March, 
1911 and agreed that the petition for a Royal Charter already sub- 
mitted by Mrs Besant should, with certain modifications, form 
the basis of the new scheme. The first was to change the name to the 
University of Benares, which would be a teaching and residential 
university, and like Aligarh have the power of affiliation. AS the 
M.A.O. College was to be the nucleus of the Muslim University, 59 
the Central Hindu College was to be for the Hindu University. The 
medium of instruction should be English, not Sanskrit or Hindi. 

In an interview with Lord Crewe, Mrs Besant explained that on 
had given up her plans for a national university in favour of a Hine 5 
university and that she welcomed the friendly rivalry of the Muslim 
University. She offered a large measure of government control Kis 
guaranteed certain funds. The Secretary of State referred the mu 
to his Council where all the members except Sir Theodore MOTE 
opposed the proposal. Sir William Lee-Warner wanted no encoir 
ment to be given to Mrs Besant. ‘Is she a person of moral cha E 
who should be founder of a new University?’ he asked. Raleigh 
i. Political D, May 1910, Proc. 10. 
2. Edn. A, July 1911, Proc. 152-3. 


3. Viceroy's telegram to the Secretary of State, 3.5.1911, J.P. 1566/11, w. 
1911, vol. 1087. 1081; 
4. Minute by Lord Crewe on the interview, 25.7.1911, J.P. 2325/11, shir 1911, 
Mrs Besant to Lord Crewe, 28.8.1911, J.P. 3307/11, W. 3576/1» 
vol. 1104. 
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that any proposal for a denominational university should be treated 
with caution. Baig argued that the Hindu University movement was a 
recessive one and full of political dangers. Only Morison welcomed 
the idea since he believed that denominational universities alone 
could improve Indian collegiate education, provide effective moral 
instruction, enforce residence and create university towns. He 
regarded Mrs Besant’s scheme as ‘nebulous’ but wished to disasso- 
ciate himself from ‘the extreme hostility’ with which her proposals 
had been received.! If three conditions were fulfilled —adequate 
government control, adequate financial control and the University 
of Benares was to be a residential and teaching university, and 
Was not to be empowered to affiliate colleges situated at a distance 
from Benares — he saw no reason why it should not be supported 
in the same manner as Aligarh. A despatch along these lines was 
Sent by the Secretary of State, but the Government of India replied 
in the negative.3 

There was almost unanimous opposition from the local govern- 
Ments to the idea of a Hindu university. Sir John Hewett wrote 
that the relations between the Hindus and Muslims in his provinces 
in 1911 were much worse than in 1902, and thus there was little 
Justification for reversing the verdict of the University Commission 

“Port (para 32) that India was not yet ready for denominational 
Universities, He feared that Aligarh and Benares would become 
Centres of political activity and increase the communal tension and 
antagonism in the United Provinces. A Hindu university was more 
Undesirable than a Muslim university, but since the Government 
St India had agreed to one they could not logically refuse the other. 

?€ Central Hindu College was just the place where political trouble 
might be fomented. The Leader had attributed the enthusiasm for a 
. du University to political causes and, Hewett thought, quite 
Jistifiapyy, He was also against Pandit Malaviya's association with 


1, ke 
Lee Warner's Minute, 25.7.1911, J.P. 1566/11, W. 2325/11, vol. 1087; ibid. 


Raleigh's Note of 10.5.1911; ibid. Note by Baig, 11.8.1911; ibid. Morison’s 
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the university. There was a fear of a Hindu university at Benares 
becoming a centre of anti-British intrigue and Hindu nationalist 
teaching.? 

The movement for a Hindu University was regarded as a step 
backwards—towards religious revivalism. The cry of ‘return to te 
Vedas’ had political undertones, since it implied the enu Far 
the political sovereignty of the Hindus. The movement would Ee 
develop along pan-Hindu lines, promoting an impression of the m" 
of Hindus throughout India.? In July 1911, Malaviya issued a ite 
let *Benares Hindu University’. Copies of this were widely ecce 
with a covering letter in which he reminded people that Rs. 25 lak : 
had to be collected by 30 September 1911. He then began travelling 
all over the country collecting funds. lish- 

While Malaviya and Mrs Besant were working for the establis 
ment of a university at Benares, a number of Hindu leaders Mrs 
considering the proposal for the establishment of a Sarada Vishw 
Vidyalaya there under the auspices of the Maharaja of parokia 
When Malaviya met Darbhanga at Allahabad in July^1911 bos x 
view to geting his support, the Maharaja agreed to provide it if T 
was assured that the government was in favour of the uu 
It was then decided that the Maharaja should approach the officia'? 
and ascertain their views. 1 Har- 

The Viceroy and his colleagues all distrusted Malaviya. | nie 
dinge considered him ‘very hostile, very fanatical and anti-Britis i 
his views". Butler thought that he was ‘quite the wrong man TO as 
the Secretary. He looks and is a slug. Hewett regarded nee ck 
impractical and in fact ‘very slippery’; the ‘real object at the Aunt 
of his head is a political one’. Hardinge saw Malaviya and gee 
that from what he had heard of his proposals they were more poli ften 
than educational, that his attitude towards the government had 2 xi 
been hostile, and this had prejudiced government against him x ai 
movement he was leading. To Crewe he wrote ‘what makes me Sh 


- Edn. A, March 1912, Proc, 58.9; Notes, Hewett 15.8.1911. 


- Report of the Commissioner of Benares on Central Hindu Colles 
Deposit, May 1910, Proc. 10. 
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it (Hindu University) is the fact that the chief promoter—a member 
of my Legislative council—is very hostile, very fanatical and anti- 
British in his view’. He also distrusted the Board of Trustees, most of 
whom were lawyers.? They were all therefore relieved when Dar- 
bhanga associated himself with the Hindu University movement and 
encouraged him to take the lead and oust Malaviya. 

, Before giving support to the Hindu University movement, Har- 
dinge wanted to be sure that it would not be used for political ends 
and that there would be sufficient government control.” Butler was 
of the same view.! The Maharaja of Darbhanga assured him that he 
Would accept any amount of government control except on matters 
Teligious.5 There was thus little enthusiasm for a Hindu university 
from the government side. But having accepted the idea of a Muslim 
university it was difficult to refuse the Hindus their demand.* How- 
*ver, Butler never expected the Hindus to settle their differences; he 
Was sure they would ‘fall out among themselves’.’ He considered the 
Hindu University scheme quite impractical ‘as the child of Pandit 
Madan Mchan Malaviya and Mrs Besant might be expected to bows 

The initial differences between Mrs Besant, Malaviya and Dar- 

vanga were, however, resolved and a committee for the foundation 
of the Hindu University was formed. The movement recommenced 
eed under the leadership of Darbhanga. The Education Member 
“onsidered that the interests and co-operation of the ruling chiefs ina 
on ement Of this kind were the greatest safeguards that it would run 
si Proper lines, The government of the United Provinces had also 
: S8ested that ruling chiefs, landlords and other conservative elements 

Ould be associated to counteract the influence of lawyers? Dar- 

anga asked for ‘a clear indication of the lines on which the govern- 


Ment will be Prepared to support the idea of a Hindu University’. 
1, s 
2 Hardinge to Crewe, 10.8.1911, HP. (0017).— 
3. Edn a12 Lady Griffin, 28.3.1911, B.P. (22-4). 
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In view of their recent experience at Calcutta, the Education 
Department wanted both the new universities under strict govern- 
ment control. Butler suggested that the Hindus should approach 
him in a body as the Muslims had. He added that a strong, efficient 
and financially sound college with an adequate European staff 
should be the basis of the scheme; the university should be a tea- 
ching and residential one and offer religious instruction; the move- 
ment should be entirely educational; and there should be the same 
measure of government supervision and opportunity to give advice 
as in the case of the proposed university at Aligarh. The government 
had also to be satisfied as to the adequacy of the funds and the 
suitability of the constitution. The scheme had to be referred to 
the Secretary of State. Hardinge and Butler both told Darbhanga 
that the movement must be entirely educational and not political. 

At a meeting held at Darbhanga Castle at Allahabad on 28 Novem- 
ber 1911, it was decided that a deputation of the Hindu community 
headed by the Maharaja of Darbhanga should wait upon the Educa- 
tion Member at Delhi. The draft bill of the Hindu University was 
printed and circulated in November 1911. The deputation of thirty- 
two, including the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Mrs Besant, Malaviya 
and Pandit Sunderlal met Butler on 4 December 1911. The Education 
member was most sympathetic and promised to convey their views 
to the Viceroy. 

The Hindu University movement now followed a course very Simi 
Jar to that of the Muslim University. The Maharaja of Darbhanga in @ 
letter to Sir Harcourt Butler! pleaded for the right to include the wor 
‘Hindu’ in the title of the University. The Hindu University committee 
also asked for powers of affiliation. The third demand of the Hindus 
as of the Muslims was that the Viceroy should be the Chancellor 
of the new University. The Government of India had no objection to 
any of these. Meanwhile in its Resolution on Education Policy © 
21 February 1913, the Government of India made a reference to the 
proposal of establishing teaching and residential universities at 
Dacca, Aligarh and Benares, and stated the minimum conditions that 
they had laid down.? They argued that the confusion in the manae 


1. Darbhanga to Butler, 30.10.1912, J.P. 4448/12, W. 2325/11, vol. 1087. 


2. Government of India's letter No. 19 of 10.7.1913, J.P. 2728/13, W- 2325/11, 
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Lo $ the Central Hindu College and the M.A.O. College was so 
Secured r unless effective powers of assistance and intervention were 
Whole m or the Governor-General-in-Council, the collapse of the 
on thre ovement would be the lesser evil. They particularly insisted 
froin Powers—to remove a member of the staff if necessary, to 
constit Sxaminens as a special measure and the right to suspend the 
B cs p Subject to having these powers, they had no objection to 
he à ing further in their negotiations for the Hindu University. 
of ooi of State's views on this important point of what powers 
we ie should be reserved for the Governor-General-in-Counci 
Was pM discussed in the case of Aligarh. The India Council 
detailed mg to give the Governor-General-in-Council these 
Govern powers. It felt that the subscribers would not agree to the 
unwi iment of India’s proposals, and that it was ‘inexpedient and 
ise’ to go beyond what was laid down in the Secretary of State's 


Eu of 29 November 1912. The agitation in Bengal over 
cutta University was because of the ‘tactless’ interference by 
local public 


t 
2 Government of India, which was removed from 
nion, 
Er ree Morison opposed undue government inten 
Universitic that the chief value in the experiment of MES 
Smich lay in giving them the freedom to succeed or s d 
Created em He felt that if the university made serious mistal € 
the uni Isaflection', government should have the power to dim v 
in the Pd by withdrawing its charter, but it should not inter i 
Only ae administration of the university for this cond 
Ould all in irritation and conflict. He believed that goyena ie 
id Not oan these universities to sink or swim by themse - d 
9f love f vocate a policy of government non-interference pu 
tha Or university self-government, but only because he felt 


Bait : t 
judicial policy the government of India was advocating was pre 
nto . tO itself. It would be disastrous to call a popular movement 
Napoleon s 


ei 
Mtem Vs and then attempt to run it on leading strings. tes 
France 2 © control education had killed university educatio 
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The India Council did not approve of the word ‘Hindu’ being 
included in the university, of appointing the Viceroy as the Chancellor 
or of granting the university the power of affiliation. It suggested 
that the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces should be 
ex-officio Chancellor of the Hindu University.! This suggestion was 
originally made by Baig and Gupta, two Indian members of the India 
Council. The Government of India in their reply said that they had 
consulted the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, Meston, 
who had strongly favoured the proposal, but they anticipated 
opposition from both Hindus and Muslims. Butler had originally 
suggested this to the Mohammedan Committee, but in view of their 
Strong opposition it was dropped. The Government of India anti- 
cipated that they and the Secretary of State would be accused of 
killing the scheme by inches. There were officials who argued that the 
Opposition that was feared to this proposal was itself an argument in 
its favour—'The promotors fear a close control and think the 
local government would exercise it’. The Lieutenant-Governor as 
Chancellor should make no difference to the academic side of the 
universities, and if the two communities could not accept govern- 
ments terms, the scheme should be allowed to fall to pieces— 
these should be the alternatives. The Hindu University Committee 
was, as expected, deeply disappointed that the powers of affiliation 
had not been granted, that they could not include the word Hindu 
in their title, and that the Viceroy was not to be the Chancellor. 

Efforts for collecting funds, continued nevertheless and by the 
summer of 1913 the total amount of Rs. 50 lakhs needed had been 
secured. Darbhanga informed Butler about the financial position and 
requested that the legislation necessary for bringing the University 
into existence should be considered. The Education Member replied 
that he was not yet in a position to commit himself as the matter W2S 
being considered by the Secretary of State who had ‘reserved fi ull 
discretion in regard to every detail of any scheme that may eventually 


im 


2 


ibid. Secretary of State's telegram to Viceroy, 11.11.1913. ‘i 

. Edn. A, July 1915, Proc, 56-7; D/O letter from Sir James Meston to zd 
Harcourt Butler, 2.5.1914. Also K. Gupta's note of 16.8.1913, J.P. 2728/13, 
W. 235/11. 

3. Viceroy’s reply of 16.5.1914, J.P, 1862/14, W. 1303/12, 1912, vol. 1146. 

4. Edn. A, July 1915, Proc. 56-67. 
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be laid before him. Butler and Hardinge persuaded the Princes to 
use their influence ‘to prevent any serious agitation about the Secre- 
tary of State's decision.”? 

Butler had laid down five conditions which had to be fulfilled 
before the university could be started. Of these the selection of a 
suitable site, collection of Rs. 50 lakhs, the transfer of Central Hindu 
College to the university and the appointment of a committee to 
report whether the college was fit to be developed into a residential 
and teaching university were not difficult to fulfil. Drawing up the 
constitution on the lines indicated by the government was the most 
difficult task. The lines of the constitution were indicated by Butler 
to Darbhanga. 

Butler’s letter and the conditions it laid down roused a storm of 
Protest in the Indian press. The native newspapers wrote repeatedly 
and vigorously against accepting the government's terms. They 
argued that the Hindu University must either be an organ of national 
life or the scheme must be abandoned; that Butler's letter had doomed 
the purpose, for which the Hindu University had been planned.? 
Under the terms proposed, the Lieutenant-Governor would exercise 
more control over Benares Hindu University than he did over 
Allahabad University. Public meetings were held in several places 
requesting the Hindu University Committee not to accept govern- 
Ment’s terms. Mrs Besant wrote an article in the Madras Standard 
arguing that if the terms suggested by Butler were accepted, the 
raison d'etre for the Hindu University would disappear. 

In July 1914, there were informal discussions between Butler, 
Meston, Sharp, Darbhanga, Sunderlal and Malaviya. The Educa- 
tion Member, assured Darbhanga that ‘in taking powers to inter- 
vene where necessary’ the government was animated by a desire ‘to 
help a new experiment rather than to coerce it. It was far from their 
intention to crush initiative and enterprise on the part of the Uni- 
versity as some critics of the scheme appear to imagine." 

l. SL, Dhar and S. Somaskandan, History of the Benares Hindu University 


(Benares, 1966), pp. 248-251. 

: Hardinge to Butler, 22.7.1912, B.P. (40-43) 

- The Leader, 30.7.1914; Bengalee, 31.7. 1914; Hitavadi, 34.7.1914; The Leader, 
25.7.1914; Native Newspaper Reports, Bengal and the United Provinces, 


4, Iune-December 1914. 
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A meeting of the Hindu University Society was held on 31 August 
1914 to consider the terms of the reply to be sent to Sir Harcourt. 
Many of the promoters, including Mrs Besant and the Bengalees, 
were very insistent that the all-India character of the university 
should be preserved and protested against having the Lieutenant- 
Governor as Chancellor. Dr Rash Behari Ghosh telegraphed that 
he could not accept government’s condition as laid down in Butler's 
letters. Upon which Malaviya made the remark: ‘The Bengalees 
ruined India over partition, and they are doing their best to ruin our 
University.” Butler suspected that the objections of Mrs Besant and 
the Bengalees were political. He hoped that the government would 
be firm as he did not want the new universities to become cheap 
degree shops. Calcutta University, Aligarh, Central Hindu College 
and the Sikh College at Amritsar were examples.! 

The Hindu University Committee said that they wanted the 
Viceroy as Chancellor, but failing that they would like to elect their 
own Chancellor, as originally suggested by the Secretary of State in 
the case of Aligarh. They wanted the Viceroy as Patron and the 
Lieutenant-Governor as Visitor with all ordinary powers vested in 
him. Emergency or extraordinary powers must be vested in the 
Governor-General-in-Council. While conceding the desirability of 
the government retaining such control and supervision over the 
University as it had over the other universities, the Society felt that 
the Hindu University should be Permitted to have autonomy in the 
administration of its internal affairs. These compromise proposals 
were conveyed by Darbhanga to Butler with the message that there 
was no hope of the Lieutenant-Governor being accepted as Chan- 
cellor. Butler Privately sympathized with these views since Sit Jong 
Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor, had all along opposed the idea © 
a denominational university and in any case the personal relations 
between Meston and Butler were not too friendly. The Viceroy: 
therefore, informed the Secretary of State of the strong opposition 
by the Hindu University Committee to having the Licutenant-Gover 
nor as Chancellor, and recommended that ‘in view of the v 
political situation" and *the political importance of removing thi 


1. ibid. Butler to Du Boulay, 27.7.1914, 


2. Butler to his mother, 30.7.1914 and 6.8.1914, B.P. (8-10). 22-4) 
3. Butler to Lady Griffin, 17.9.1914, 29.4.1914 and 1.2.1915, B.P. (22-4 
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E iun from the arena of controversy’, the Secretary of State 
carry etes the terms suggested, and requested ‘permission to 
retary of oe on this basis with the promoters 1 The Sec- 
Political tate accepted the Government of India’s argument that 
Proble: considerations necessitated an early settlement of this 
m as well as the compromise suggested.’ 

two series of meetings between Butler and the promoters in the next 
months led to the drafting of an agreed constitution, and by 
M tie Government of India informed the Secretary of State 
bill e of the political situation they would like to introduce the 
perial s Benares Hindu University in the current session of the 
negotiati Legislative Council.? Thus by the beginning of 1915, inel 
€ poi Sab lasting for over four years, some agreement Was reached. 
and the T of view of the Indian government, the Secretary of ae 
o be + ndia Council, and the Hindu University Committee al oe 
cen ene Within the Committee there were differences P 
© on id LEUR chiefs, the United Provinces group. the Bengalees ane 
condition € Bengal section was opposed to accepting ied 
togeth, s but the subscribers were mainly ruling chiefs and they, 
er With men like Pandit Sunderlal. finally persuaded the 


Omm; 
b to accept government's terms. 
had ee towards the end of October 1911 t ru 
Ganges n prepared; since then much water had flowed down d 
Again hel meeting of the Hindu University Society was now 0 » 
January 14 in the Central Hindu College Hall at Benares ane i 
* Cha ps Among those who attended were the Hon ble ms 
Sapry ay, Dr Sunderlal, Pandit Malaviya, Dr Tej Bahadu 
Gorogg, Ganganath Jha and Dr Radha Kumud Mukherji. Sir 


Se jee took the ¢ ill w onsidered 
l 1ai w dr aft bill was c it 
I hair. The ne 


Underlay, Pause and a -committee consisting : 
d prem anath Jha, with 


erla 7 
Gorog D Malaviya, Babu Bhagwandas and Gang , 
ted to revise the regulations 


as ; : 
and , ag as adviser, was appoin ; 
€ effect to the resolutions passed at the meeting: 


p. 5240/1914, K.W. 222 


hat the first draft bill 
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The Benares Hindu University Bill was introduced on 22 March 
1915. After being referred to a select committee it was passed in e 
Imperial Legislative Council and was approved by the Secretary o 
State in December 1915.! The idea of a Hindu University was first 
put forward during the anti-partition (of Bengal) agitation, Wei, 
there was a demand for national education. Both Malaviya’s aD. 
Mis Besant's schemes were to some extent a reaction against Curzon : 
policy of restricting higher education by officializing it. But neithe 
could materialize without government support because parents S 
not willing to send their boys to a university whose degrees wou i 
not be recognized by the government and subscriptions would no 
be forthcoming either. eee 

The Government of India was nervous that a Hindu University 
might become a centre of religious revivalism and Hindu extremism. 
Mrs Besant’s loyalty was suspect, and even more so Meee 
While Butler was aware of the political risks, at the same time ; 
Saw some advantage in counterbalancing the Congress which ae 
presented the middle classes, by encouraging new centres of Mer 
vative opinion. Aligarh and Benares, he hoped, with their emis 
on religious studies and traditional learning might form the nucleu 
of such a conservative movement. Moreover, it was difficult to refuse 
the Hindus their university if the Muslims were to be allowed n 
The government, however, did not want the movement to be led T 
Malaviya or Mrs Besant, and so the Maharaja of Darbhanga e 
persuaded to head it and the Indian princes were brought 1n 
prevent it from assuming any political overtones. of 

While the Aligarh University scheme fell through because H 
growing anti-British sentiments among the younger Muslims ms 
the United Provinces, the Hindus accepted government's aby 
but suggested certain modifications. These again were accepte the 
the government because it was considered impolitic to reject 
compromise proposals and alienate the Hindus during the war- 


$ etary 
1. Benares Hindu University Act No. XVI of 1915 sent for approval of Se 91^ 
of State by Viceroy, 8.10.1915; Legislative Department, No. 4l O 
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Politics of Educational Growth 


The emergence of nationalism is too complex a process to be 
explained in terms of any single determinant. The process of moder- 
Nization in any part of India at any point of time can be understood 
only by taking into account many factors: the number of years 
during which the area had been under British rule,the land tenure 
System, the caste and communal structure, the linguistic pattern and 
the region's Own history and tradition of self-government. The 
direct impact of economic change and administrative measures on 
the social structure also played their part. Religion too was an 
Important force in mobilizing the masses. While education forms 
Only one distinct component among the various forces which 
Contributed to the growth of political activity in India, it was of 
Particular importance during the first two decades of this century, 
When Indian nationalist politics were dominated by anglophile 
Politicians who relied on Western inspiration for their ideals. In 


these years the political and social reform movements Were often 


limited to educated Indians in their leadership and sometimes in 
their following. 
That there was a broad connexion 


the Nineteenth Century (London, 1968), 
peasant class lay behind the. non- 


between Western education and 


1. r ^ 
R. Kumar in Western India in 


has shown that the emergence of a rich xl x n 
Brahmin movement in Maharashtra. The effect of rising prices in 


accelerating political activity in Bengal in the decade before 1914 has been 
emphasized by J.H. Broomfield in Elite Conflict in a Plural Society 
(Berkeley, 1968), N.G. Barrier in ‘The Punjab Disturbances of 1907; The 
response of the British Government in India to Agrarian Unrest’, Modern 
Asian Studies (i,1967), traces the connexion between the Punjab take-off 
in politics and the agrarian legislation of 1900. 
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the genesis of modern Indian political movements before the opening 
of our period is easy to establish. English education induced people 
to form organizations of one sort or another which were different 
in nature from earlier groups. Voluntary associations in India had 
traditionally existed, generally for religious purposes and, even when 
for a social purpose, had been restricted to a caste or community. 
But most of the new groups formed by English-educated Indians 
had secular aims. The intention behind many of them was to put 
Pressure on the government for some social or political end. In 
these ways the British India Association, the Deccan Sabha, and 
many of the groups pressing for social reform had come into exis- 
tence. But in the more complex picture between 1898 and 1920, 
when political awareness in one form or another was extending into 
areas hitherto somnolent, this early pattern loses something of its 
simplicity. 

English education impinged upon different parts of India t 
different times and with different degrees of intensity. Even within 
a region it affected different stoups differently, A study of the differen- 
tial rates of growth is one of the ways for understanding the poli- 
tical developments of this period. It now becomes clear that the 
early predominance of Bengal and Bombay in nationalist politics, 
as well as in the social reform movement, concealed an educational 
lead of one part of each of those provinces over the rest. Hence this 
is the classical period for the leadership of Maharashtra over 
Gujarat, Sind, Bombay and Karnataka, just as it is the period when 
the Hindus of Bengal seemed to enjoy political monopoly over the 
Muslims in the Presidency. In neither Madras nor the Unite 
Provinces did political activity develop on the same lines as 1” 
Bengal or Bombay. Madras politics till the first decade of this cen- 
tury were more localized. There was political activity in South India 
but it was not concerned with all-India issues or even provincial 
issues. The United Provinces exhibited features peculiar to themselves 
and politics here also were more along the traditional pattern. I? 
neither of these two provinces is the connexion between education 
and political change so clear as in the two northern Presidencles- 
Yet Western education Was an important determinant. The 
lead that Brahmins had in English education in South India. 
the late start that the United Provinces had in éducation or the 
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fact th h , 
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t the Muslims there were educationally more advanced 
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Om enter} responsible for capital, preventing the new scholars 
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the prospect of government, professional and clerical employment. 
and freely availed themselves of the system of education which did 
not aim at changing their attitude or help prepare them for economic 
development, but was brought into being by the British Government 
partly with a view to train them for that very work. Most of the 
students were drawn from the bhadralok class, many of whom 
were zamindars and holders of intermediate tenures, who eagerly 
sent their sons to schools and colleges; but few of them went back to 
agriculture to improve their lands or develop their estates. Strictly 
limited employment Opportunities in a.colonial economy, toge- 
ther with rules of caste and the tradition of their homes inclined 
the educated class in Bengal towards the public services and the 
professions. And, given the syllabus and curriculum of the schools 
and colleges, there was little else they were competent to do. The 
output of higher education was thus absorbed mainly by the public 
Services and the professions. 

Of the professions, law was the most popular and Bengal had the 
largest number of law students and law graduates. There was Une 
law graduate to every two B.A.s in Calcutta, but the corresponding 
proportion was one to eleven in Madras and one to nine in Bombay. 
The legal profession Supported a larger proportion of the population 
in Bengal than in any other part of India except Travancore-Cochin. 
In 1901 54,942 persons were dependent on law, in 1911 75,798 and 
in 1921 87,759.1 By 1911 Calcutta alone had 1,862 successful legal 
practitioners, and there was an average of 268 for each Bengal 
district; the number supported by the legal profession increased by 
30 per cent between 1901 and 1911.2 By 1921 there was one practising 
lawyer in Bengal to every 800 males over the age of twenty.? The 
number of lawyers was increasing faster than the number of civil 
suits and hence there was a deepening crisis of employment among 
lawyers.* Lawyers formed part of a small educated and Jeisured 
class, which had time and interest for politics; therefore it is not 


- Census of 1921, Bengal, vol. V. pt: 1, p. 396. 
- Census of India 1911, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 547. 

- Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, p. 396. ifia 
- Lord Sydenham, My Working Life, p. 291, footnote comment: ‘In my a 
Bengal boasted of the Possession of 10,000 lawyers when there may hav 

been legitimate work for 2000. 
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Surprising to find that lawyers dominated the political life of Bengal. 
The Principal subscribers to the funds of the Indian National 
Ongress were lawyers and their clients, and the predominance of 
the legal profession in the Congress was a particular feature in 
engal, where their number was largest. Of a total of 13,839 delegates 
Who attended the various sessions of the Congress between 1892 and 
9, as many as 5,442, or nearly 40 per cent, were members of the 
E Profession.! In the provincial legislative council also, lawyers 
e the largest group elected. 

Sema Was another popular profession and by 1917 Bengal had 
at avernes dary-school teachers.? A high-school teacher earned on 
m tied : monthly salary of Rs. 30. The average salary of a teacher 
chool R ely managed college in Bengal was 169-7, in a secondary 
the um 28:9, and in a primary school Rs. 6:8.3 An enquiry into 
igh-schoot of 1,676 teachers employed in 143 privately managed 
earned Pon East Bengal revealed that nearly 1,200 of them 
m E es Rs. 30a month. But even this meagre salary was 
Were Besser or regularly paid.* The highest posts in schools 
they passed i held by candidates for the Bar examination who, if 
but ey 5 eft the schools. If they failed they continued as teachers, 
low M iege increasingly discontented with their condition. 
Onditions in 2s want of prospects, and in some cases the squalid 
isconten ; ich they worked, were the cause of a good deal of 
ismarck we feo schoolmasters. There was in Bengal what 
Was a A n called a proletariat of passmen'; but in addition there 

Erover army of discontented schoolmasters. 
alcutta mo was the largest employer of the graduates of 
e : Srsity. Though the number of graduates was increasing, 
nen 904 an Jobs available remained more or less constant. Bet- 
fom the E 1913, 6,195 candidates obtained their B.A. degree 
ook their cutta University, and the total number of students who 
Was 10,68 ‘A., B.Sc., M.A., M.Sc., or B.L. during these 10 years 
In 1886-7, 522 Hindus were employed in the Judicial 


C 


. 1- Ghosh ‘Tr 
2. 7) don Univ. Ph Development of the Indian National Congress 1892-1901’, 
E d Quin, "euo ee thesis, 1948, Chart C. 
4. int Vol. ew of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. II, p. 140. 
o pa Vora appendix IX, p. 80. 
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and Executive Services in Bengal; in 1913 the number was 500.” 
In that year only 813 Hindus held posts carrying salaries of Rs. 200 
and above and a bare 27 of them drew monthly salaries of more than 
1,000. The highest posts in every branch of the Service were still 
mainly in European hands. The barriers between the Provincial and 
the Imperial Services were practically impassable; and the Imperial 
Services were, in fact if not in law, the virtual preserve of English- 
men. Since Bengal had the largest number of university students 
clamouring for employment, the dissatisfaction was not surprisingly 
most acute there.* Restrictions imposed on the employment of 
Indians in the Indian Education Service were particularly resented. 
Dr P.C. Ray, Professor of Chemistry at Presidency College and a 
member of the Provincial Education Service, remarked that ‘of all 
the various departments, education is the one on the portals of which 
should be inscribed “admission by merit alone".' 5 Yet Indians were 
in effect debarred from holding high office and were persistently 
confined to inferior posts and subjected to differential treatment. AS 
Pherozeshah Mehta had pointed out as early as 1873, it was not 
that Indians were excluded from the Civil Service but ‘it was 10 
distributing the good loaves that natives were passed over’.° AS the 
numbers of the educated increased, the jobs available for them were 
not always such as their academic training and standing led them to 
expect, and often carried only meagre salaries. 

There was during these years an increase not only in the numa 
of graduates and matriculates, but also in the number of faile 
candidates. In 1901-2 only 21 per cent of those who sat for the B.A. 
examination of the Calcutta University passed, and in 1906 — 7,26 


1. Report of the Public Service Commission, 1886-7, p. 28. ] 517. 
2. Report of the Public Service Commission, 1916, vol. 1, appendix VII, p. d in 
The total number of executive and judicial posts in 1886-7 were 623 an 

1913, 589. This may be because the 1886-7 Report may have included P 
with a salary above Rs. 75 p.m. whereas the 1913 figures are for t fter 
drawing a salary of Rs. 200 and above. Alternately, it may be because i 
1912 Bihar and Orissa, which formed a part of Bengal, were separated. 

3. ibid. appendix V, p. 502. 

4. Edn. A., Oct. 1909, Proc. 94. 1909, 

5. Letter from Dr P.C. Ray to D.P.I., Bengal, 4.2.1908, in Edn. A, Oct. 
Proc. 87-95. 

6. H. Modi, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, p. 22. 
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percent. The percentage of passes at the Matriculation for these two 
years was 50.3 per cent and 55.2 per cent respectively. The wastage, 
both at the high school and at the collegiate level, was grave. In 
1921-2, for instance, 56,000 candidates appeared for the Matricula- 
tion of whom only 15,000 joined a college. A comparison between 
the wastage in secondary schools in Bengal and conditions in the 
United States of America is quite instructive. While in America 
there was a sharp drop in numbers after the first year in High School, 
in Bengal it was left to the Final Examination to weed out 60 
to 70 per cent of the pupils. In 1911-12 only 32 per cent of the 
Pupils in the final high school class passed the Matriculation, in 
1912-13, 35 per cent and in 1913-14, 39 per cent.? Since there was 
already a growing shortage of opportunities for graduates, the 
Prospect of employment was very bleak indeed for these failed 
candidates, 

The Bengalis had previously monopolized government jobs and 
the professions ail over eastern India and as far north as Lahore, but 
by the early. twentieth century they had slowly begun to lose their 
hold, Curzon's partition of Bengal in 1905 seemed to make matters 
Worse. One of the reasons why it aroused such intense opposition 
Was that -the bhadralok classes feared that it would further restrict 
the avenues of employment open to them. 

The Hindus of East Bengal, particularly those of Dacca, who held 
$ disproportionately large number of posts in the government, feared 
that they would now be limited to employment in the transferred 
districts only. People from Dacca District held 1/10 of the posts in 
the Subordinate, judicial and executive services in the 48 districts of 

engal, Bihar and Orissa. No district in Bengal, barring Hooghly, 
Urnished such large contingents of judicial and executive officers as 

acca, while most of the ministerial officers in the several districts 
CR Jessore, Khulna downwards, were largely recruited from Dacca 
Bikrampur, The East Bengal Hindus were also afraid that the 
rum firms would prefer to employ Biharis and Oriyas, who were 

.,l*Sldents of Bengal, rather than men from the new province. 
Ithin their own province they would have to face competition from 

Uslims. When partition was effected it was found that though 


EA Quin. Review of Education in India, 1917-22, vol. I, para 149. 
! Quin, Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, p. 100. 
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Muslims constituted nearly two-thirds of the population of the new 
province, they held less than one-sixth of the posts, and it became 
part of official policy to make special efforts to encourage Muslims 
to apply for vacancies. In December 1905 the Lieutenant-Governor 
of East Bengal and Assam expressed the hope that ‘strenuous and 
continuous efforts’ would be made to raise the proportion of Muslims 
in the police force. He privately submitted a circular proposing 
increased employment of Muslims in public service. Minto asked him 
quietly to draw the attention of subordinate officers to the dispropor- 
tion, but to make no public announcement. He wrote to Morley I 
shall have to pass orders very shortly upon the question of giving 
effect to our determination to give to Mohammedans a fairer share 
of government appointments.’! To confirm Hindu fears, the position 
of Bengali Muslims undoubtedly did improve in the years following 
Partition; the abolition of competitive examinations for the provincial 
civil service was one reason for this. In 1901 the Muslims held 
roughly one-eighth of the 1,235 higher posts in government service; 
in 1911 they occupied almost one-fifth of the 2,305 gazetted appoint- 
ments held by Indians. There were a large number of students from 
East Bengal in Calcutta colleges and this was particularly true of 
the 4 largest privately managed Calcutta colleges—Ripon, Vidya- 
sagar, City and Bangabasi. The three East Bengal districts supplying 
the largest number of students were Dacca, Faridpur and Bakarganj.” 


+ 
Name of Total stre- — Localities from which students are drawn 
College ngth of 
the college id- 
Cal- Bakar- Chitta- Dacca Fari 
cutta ganj gong pur 
1 2) 3 4 5 
Bangabasi 1431 266 33 45 99 p 
City College 1,684 155 89 4l 142 1 a 
Ripon College 1,881 190 87 35 117 1 oF 
University Law College 2/140 255 71 62 172 1 


Vidyasagar College 
(late) Metropolitan 8 
Institution 1,805 473 29 33. 150 9 
All the 5 colleges were situated in Calcutta, 
Columns 2-5 are all East Benga! districts. 
*No. of students in the colleges during the session 1917-18. 


1. Minto to Morley, 19.12.1906, Morley Coll. (10). 13. 
2. Calcutta University Commission Report, 1917-19, vol. XIII, Statement III, P- 
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There was thus a real fear that the Hindu bhadralok of East 
Bengal would in future be discriminated against in recruitment to 
the public service. 

Since the interests of the educated classes were adversely affec- 
ted by partition, the agitation against it was also largely confined 
to these classes, and the leaders were drawn mainly from among 
local pleaders and teachers. The movement against partition produc- 
ed many eminent leaders. Surendranath Banerjea and Bipin Chandra 
Pal were of course national figures. Brahmabandhab Upadhyay, edi- 
lor of Sandhya, Ananda Mohan Bose, a barrister and great scholar, 
Krishna Kumar Mitra, editor of Sanjivani—these were some of the 
leaders in Calcutta. District leaders, such as Ananda Roy of Dacca, 
Kamini Chanda in Sylhet, or Jogen Chakravarti in Dinajpur, all 
belonged to the bhadralok class. 

Students took a prominent part in the Swadeshi movement from 
the beginning. On 7 August 1905, at The Town Hall Meeting held 
to protest against partition, Ambica Charan Mazumdar and Suren- 
ranath Banerjea took the initiative in organizing a procession of 
Some twelve thousand students from a dozen colleges and more. 

he Swadeshi pickets and patrols were composed largely of school- 
Oys and college students, and the boycott of foreign goods depend- 
ed for such Success as it had on picketing maintained by students.* 

hey formed the body of the audience at the political meetings, 
Processions and parades. It was in recognition of their noisy and 
pentia] role that the 1905 circulars attempted to prohibit students 
rom taking part in politics. The government appealed to the teachers 
to Prevent their students from becoming involved in meetings and 
s monstrations, preferring to ignore the fact that the schoolmasters 
beat towns in East Bengal were anti-government to a man and 

ve members of the local samitis and volunteer groups.? 
Sp Government orders merely succeeded in making the students 
An teachers more defiant than ever. In Calcutta the anti-circular 

<“iety, the Brata Samiti and the Students’ New Society were launch- 

n Protest against them. In schools at Dacca, Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
[n aus Faridpur, Mymensingh, and throughout the trans- 

districts of East Bengal, students disobeyed circulars, contin- 


i 
2, Nome (Public) A, July 1906, Proc. 124. 
Ote of Hughes-Buller, 11.2.1908, J.P., 1156/08, vol. 855, 1908, 
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ued to attend political meetings, to join processions and to picket 
shops. Many of the students were fined, some were caned, and others 
were dismissed. To provide schooling for those expelled and employ- 
ment for teachers who had been dismissed, ‘national’ schools were 
started in several places in Bengal. By May 1908 about 40 ‘national’ 
schools existed in East Bengal with nearly 3,000 pupils in them. 
The teachers in all these schools were extremists and the syllabus 
very anti-British.! The National Council of Education under the 
leadership of Sir Goroodas Banerji wanted these schools to steer clear 
of politics. As a protest Aurobindo resigned his principalship of the 
Calcutta National College. In June 1909, 65 such schools were func- 
tioning in East Bengal. Their existence was very brief. A certificate 
from the National Council of Education was much less attractive to 
employers than a university degree and this was one of the reasons 
why by 1917 only 6 such schools were left.? These schools developed 
naturally into centres of political activity. Their buildings were 
used for meetings which were addressed by leaders from Calcutta. 
The National School at Dacca was coeval with the Dacca Anusilan 
Samiti and Pulin Bihari Das, a teacher at the Dacca National 
School, was Captain-General of the Dacca Volunteers and an active 
member of the Anusilan Samiti. Rangpur National School was 
associated with Prafulla Chaki, who had helped Khudiram Bose. 
Two students of the Giridhi National College were members of 
Barin Ghose's secret society? The pattern of teaching in these 
‘national’ schools was everywhere the same—patriotic songs were 
sung, instructions were given in the use of the Jathi, sword, dagger: 
bow and arrow. Newspapers and literature hostile to the govern- 
ment were read and distributed.! The boys and their masters were 


1. J.P. 907/4821, Report on National schools in E.B.A., enclosed with D.P.I.. 
E-B.A. to Chief Secretary E.B.A, 8.6.1908.; ibid. D.P.L, E.B.A. to Chief 
Secretary E.B.A., 28.10.1908 and enclosed report on National schools in 
East Bengal and Assam. 

7th Quin. Review of Education in India, 1912-17, vol. I, para 530. 

Home (Pol) Deposit, May 1908, Proc. 17. 

For an account of National Schools in the two Bengals sec Home 
(Pol.) Deposit, Aug. 1907, Proc. 47; Home (Pol.) A, Dec. 1907, Proc. 64-84; 
Home (Pol) A, Feb. 1909, Proc. 113-36; Home (Pol) A, June 1910, 
Proc. 26-41; Home (Pol.) A, June 1912, Proc. 14; Home (Pol.) B, Nov. 1914; 
Proc. 235. See also J.P. 770/11, vol. 1061, 1911, Pol. Dept., June 1908, 
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often closely connected with the National Volunteer Movement. 
Plans for establishing a National Volunteer Force existed before 
the partition of Bengal! but the movement did not attract much 
attention until 1905. To begin with, the volunteers were mainly 
used for guarding swadeshi shops, preventing the sale of foreign 
cloth and maintaining order at meetings and fairs. At Surendranath 
Banerjea’s ‘crowning’ ceremony and at the 1906 Barisal Provincial 
Conference, these volunteers played a prominent part. On both 
Occasions most of the volunteers were students. Aswini Kumar 
allowed the students of the Braja Mohan Institution to be enrolled 
as volunteers. This was defying Risley’s circular and there was the 
danger of the Institution being disaffiliated, but he did not care. 
Practically all the important persons of Barisal were members of the 
Reception Committee—lawyers, medical men and teachers. The 
Captain of the volunteers was S.N. Mitra, professor of philosophy 
at the local college. Students and men entered as having no pro- 
fession provided the rank and file. Yet they came from respectable 
middle class families and had received some education. At Chandpur 
Most of the volunteers were unsuccessful applicants for government 
clerkships. At Serajganj, in Pabna, a volunteer corps was formed 
from two of the local English schools—the Banwarilal School and 
the Victoria High School.? In Bakarganj there were over two thou- 
Sand volunteers, mostly pupils of colleges and schools and relatives 
9r dependents of government servants. In all the Bakarganj thanas, 
the ranks of the ‘volunteers’ were largely filled by men entered as 
having no occupation. The leader of the agitation in the district was 
Aswini Kumar Dutt, a Kayastha zamindar and proprietor of the 
Braja Mohan Institution. He was an educationist, a religious man 
and a social reformer. The son of a rich zamindar and sub-judge, 
he began life as a lawyer but abandoned this profession and started 
the Braja Mohan Institution in 1884. Circumstances dragged him 
into politics. A professor of this college, Satish Chandra Chatterji, 
Proc. 20; Pol. A, March 1909, Proc. 10-11; Pol. Dep., Sept. 1910, Proc. 
15; Pol. Dep., Oct. 1910, Proc. 2; Home (Pol.) B, July 1913, Proc. 79-84; 
Home (Pol.) A, July 1913, Proc. 85; Home (Pol.) A, May 1913, Proc. 72-5. 
- Note on the National Volunteer Movement by C. J. Stevenson Moore, 
11.9.1907, J.P, 3668/08, vol. 827, 1908. See Home (Pol) Deposit, Oct. 
2 feta Proc. 19; Home (Pol.) Deposit, Aug. 1909, Proc. 26. 
i © of Stevenson Moore, 11.9.1907, J.P. 827/3668, 1908. 
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was the Secretary of the local Swadesh Bandhab Samiti and this 
was an active and effective agency for spreading nationalist views 
among the students of the Institution.! The real organizer and power 
behind the Samiti was Satish Chandra Mukherjee. He had only 
passed the Entrance Examination, but he had contacts with the 
younger generation in Barisal, and was also in touch with Barin 
Ghosh. Naren Mohan Chakravarty, when he was expelled from a 
School in Noakhali, went to Barisal and joined the Braja Mohan Insti- 
tution where he immediately came into contact with Satish Mukher- 
jee, and together they laid the foundations of a real revolutionary 
organization. Satish Mukherjee was a man of wide learning and 
was deeply religious; he inspired many young men who came into 
contact with him. At the Bakarganj District Conference the Presi- 
dent, Upendra Nath Sen, attributed Barisal's position as a centre 
of political agitation to a quarter of a century of education imparted 
by the Braja Mohan Institution, an unaided school-cum college.” 

Dacca had the largest number of volunteers and there the leader 
of the anti-Partition agitation was a local Brahmin pleader, Ananda 
Charan Chakrabarti. The Anusilan Samiti of Dacca, the Swadesh 
Bandhav Samiti of Bakarganj, the Brata Samiti of Faridpur and the 
Surhid Samiti of Mymensingh, all exercisedconsiderable influence on 
students. According to Le Mesurier, the Chief Secretary of the 
Government of East Bengal and Assam, the students had drifted from 
idleness to crime. Mr Hughes-Buller wrote that in Bakarganj there 
was ‘not enough employment for the numbers of semi-educated 
Babus turned out by the schools, with the result that a class of loafers 
is formed, unwilling to perform manual labour and unable to obtain 
clerical work’. This class, according to him, provided the majority 
of recruits for the volunteers and the samitis. 

When ‘national’ schools Started folding up, the terrorists began 
to extend their influence Secretly to ordinary schools and colleges- 
Girindra Mohan Das, an approver in the Barisal conspiracy case 


1. Note of R, Hughes-Buller, Magistrate of Bakarganj, 11.2.1908, J. P. 1156/08, 
vol. 855, 1908. 

2. ibid. 

3. Letter from Hughes-Buller to Nathan, 24.8.1908, J.P. 3994/08, vol. 896, 1908- 

4. Confidential letter from Le Mesurier, Chief Secy., Govt. of E. Bengal to d 
to the Govt. of India, Home Dept., 28.11.1907, J.P. 708/08, vol. 847, 1907. 
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confessed that the revolutionaries wanted students to join their ranks, 
since they would in time grow up, enter the public service, and then 
be able to carry on subversion from inside. The papers of a District 
Organization Scheme, seized by the police, outlined in detail the 
Policy of recruiting students into the revolutionary movement. 
Rule 4 of the ‘District Organization Scheme’ read as follows: ‘The 
district organizer shall first make himself acquainted with the 
number of entrance and middle English schools or colleges in his 
centre. He shall influence at least one boy in each class of the school 
or college and through him will disseminate the idea to the whole 
class. He shall have connexion with the higher-class students under a 
teacher or professor of the school or college. This higher-class student 
Will have connexion with the monitors of other classes.’ The 
‘Durgapur Third Quarterly Report was another document inter- 
cepted by the police at the Barisal Post Office as well as the 
Quarterly Report of the Dacca Samiti which showed that students 
and teachers were deeply involved in revolutionary activities.? 
These attempts were mainly successful, not in the government 
Or aided schools, but in the national and unaided schools. The 
Bengal Criminal Investigation Department compiled a list in 1913 
Showing the participation by students and teachers in acts involving 
destruction of foreign goods, cases of assault, stabbing, dacoity and 
murder. In 1913 the C.I.D. suspected the students of 31 colleges, 
and 209 schools in all parts of Bengal were involved in seditious 
Activities? Lalit Chandra Chaudhury, who was sentenced to ten 
Years imprisonment for making bombs, and Sarada Charan Chakra- 
barti, another terrorist, were among the alumni of Rauthbhog High 
chool, where an arsenal was found. A student of the Jubilee 
High School, Dacca, was convicted of dacoity in the Subadhya 
Arms Case. Fifty students of the Imperial Seminary, Dacca, were 
nvolved in political incidents of one kind or another. Thirty-two 
bee connected with educational institutions were under trial 
the Barisal Conspiracy Case. Khudiram Bose was educated at 
Idnapore College, and many of the accused in the Alipore Bomb 
ase were educated there or at Metropolitan College. City College, 


ib : 
Appendix 1, Home (Pol.) A, July 1913, Proc. 85. 
imag 92/11/85, July 1913. The report of the Director of Public Instruc- 
9n, Bengal for 1915-16 also pointed in the same direction 
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Ripon College, Braja Mohan College (Barisal) and Ananda Mohan 
College (Mymensingh) had all at some time or another harboured 
terrorists. The would-be assasin of Sir Andrew Fraser was a student 
of Scottish Church College, Calcuita.! The Sedition Committee 
Report disclosed that in Bengal most of the conspirators were 
educated young men from bhadralok families. Of the 186 persons 
convicted in Bengal of revolutionary crimes or killed in the com- 
mission of such crimes during the years 1907-17, 68 persons con- 
victed on specific charges were students—76 of the total were 
between the ages of 21-5.2 

The desperate economic plight of the educated middle class drove 
some of its young men, especially students, to join the ranks of the 
extremists and had something to do with the large number of 
robberies, looting of post offices and banks and the many cases of 
misappropriation of party funds. There is evidence to show that 
Some of the terrorists had a hard life. Barin Ghosh had no means of 
his own when he was a practising revolutionary and touring Bengal. 
Khudiram Bose was dependent on charity for his livelihood. 
The economic pressure upon the bhadralok class was severe; it 
Strained, in some cases to the point of penury, the already nator 
means of many families belonging to this class. Prices were rising; 


1. pome (Pol) A, July 1913, Proc. 85 and K.W. to Edn. A, Dec. 1913, Proc. 


2. Report of the Committee appointed to investigate Revolutionary Conspiracie. 
in India, 1918 (henceforth referred to as Sedition Committee Report). 


3. K.L. Datta, Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India (Calcutta 
1914), vol. I, p. 46. 


Average Index Numbers of Wholesale prices of Foodgrains. 


Food Food 
grains Cereals grains Pulses 
2 
1900-1904 1905-1912 1909-1904 1905-1 ae 
Calcutta 108 131 112 145 
Bengal—North and East 106 140 115 146 
Bengal—South and West 108 137 118 
(ibid. vol. I, p. 44.) 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Rupee Prices. 1912 
1900 1905 146 
Bengal—North and East 113 117 141 
Bengal South and West 121 117 134 
Calcutta. 114 115 


(ibid. vol. IT, pp. 16, 18, 19.) 
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ar tA ores between the partition of Bengal and the First World 
storm centre est political unrest was in the Dacca Division. The 
of Dacca was Bikrampur, covering the Munshiganj sub-division 
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two Bengals in 1913 was greater than in the rest of British India 
put together. We have already referred to the numerous middlemen 
in Bengal as a result of the Permanent Settlement. If this class had 
remained unsophisticated its members might have been content to 
supplement their incomes by service in zamindari cutcheries, or 
in schools as teachers, or some such small jobs. In other provinces 
they would probably have found employment in the large land re- 
cord offices and subordinate revenue establishments of the local 
government. But in Bengal, because of the facilities available for 
cheap education, they acquired a knowledge of English and then 
usually ended up becoming pleaders or petty clerks. The large num- 
ber of unaided schools helped the spread of education, but at the 
same time indicated the great demand for it. à 

The enormous density of population in Central and East Bengal 
and the concentration of the bhadralok castes, the majority of whom 
were rent-collectors whom economic pressure compelled to turn to 
non-agricultural subsidiary occupations which demanded English 
education in certain districts, partly explains the gréwing demand 
for English schools. These classes were also traditionally the pro- 
fessional and learned castes, who went to schools even in the pre- 
British days. Dacca and Bakarganj, because of their complicated 
land tenure system, had the largest number of rent receivers Pe 
hundred cultivators.? The growing number of rent-receivers engaged 
in subsidiary occupations gives some indication of the need for 
English as a means to employment.? Sons of professional men were 
usually sent to schools and both in 1901 and 1911 Dacca District 
had the largest number of men supported by the professions." 

The employment available was not commensurate with the money: 
time and effort spent on education. The fundamental cause of the 


1. The Population increase in Bengal, North and East, between 1901 and Di 
was 17.4 per cent—K.L. Datta, Enquiry into the Rise of Prices in India, V 
D peor 

- Census of India 1921, Bengal, vol. V, pt. 1, para 229. d no 

3. According to a Dacca terrorist, distressed rent-receivers who had foun shi 

subsidiary occupation took to terrorism in large numbers. See S. Pakras?» 
Agnidiner Katha [Those Fiery Days] (Calcutta, 1947), p. 99. ter 
4. Census of India 1901, Bengal, vol. I, pt. I, Subsidiary Table II to Chap 
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discontent of the bhadralok class was family impoverishment and an 
Insufficient outlet for their educated young men. Everybody thought 
that his income was too small for his attainments and deserts. 
Employment opportunities became even more restricted after 
Partition, a situation which led to further discontent. Le Mesurier, 
the Chief Secretary to the Government of Eastern Bengal, wrote a 
Memorandum in 1908 in which he pointed out that Eastern Bengal 
SAM had witnessed the greatest unrest was ‘pre-eminently’ a 
E of rent-receiving bhadralok. He found that the increase in 
of a numbers was far beyond the proportion of the increased number 
M rpoutments available to them.! The Bengal District Adminis- 
1915 n Committee made the same observation in their Report in 
E how the margin of profit of rent receivers had become 
lights because of continued sub-division and sub-infeudation of 
ee cause of the discontent was largely economic. The Bengal 
of a list Administration Committee Report showed that in 1915, 2x 
cither of several hundred suspects in East Bengal, 42 per cent m 
ose ee or in receipt of inadequate salaries. Many © 
ourish d failed to get jobs joined the terrorist movement. Terrorism 
essional Wherever there was a concentration of bhadralok po 
tariat wb There came into existence a kind of intellectual po e- 
tations. ose strength kept on increasing. Education created expec- 
they ae could not easily be fulfilled. Discontented as they were, 
TNAM to lay the blame upon the government. 
also Nery education began earliest in Bengal and its progress p 
engal th, apid there. Pupils as well as schools were more pont ^ A 
the more an in any other part of India. It was almost inep e i 
a Bon that were turned out with Arts degrees, invo! ys also 
e mu LORI increase in the failure to attain them, 'the mor 
for the St the disparity become between the employment available 
Products ucts of our schools and colleges, and the volume a p 
Neteaseg he repeated demands of the Congress in these years [o 
employment of Indians in all branches of the administra- 
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tion can be appreciated when seen against the background of this 
unemployment problem. 

Secondary schools had grown up indiscriminately, without ade- 
quate control, direction or assistance, and their condition had also 
some bearing on the political situation within the province. Conduc- 
ted by underpaid, ill-trained and discontented teachers housed in 
insanitary and inadequate buildings, cramming their pupils instead of 
educating them, these schools were not likely to produce very useful 
or loyal citizens. Many officials believed that any Viceroy who 
wanted to grasp the problem of political unrest in Bengal at its 
Toots would have to devote all his attention to the improvement of the 
educational system. ‘The want of power, and the failure to exercise 
power to control schools and colleges, and the inferior education 
imparted to an excessive number of youths’ were regarded as among 
the chief causes of the discontent in Bengal.? However, not all un 
aided schools and colleges were of inferior quality. Cunningham, a 
Professor of Presidency College, Calcutta, was asked by the Calcutta 
University to write a report on the Braja Mohan Institution an 
his report was full of praise. In this school almost every teacher, he 
said, was a devoted missionary. Many of the students stood first " 
the University but were denied scholarships because of governmen 
regulations. ^ 

In Bengal the most restless areas were Calcutta and those [x 
tricts where English education was most advanced. An increasing 
awareness that, within the province, the legal profession was over 
populated, that the teaching profession was miserably insecure, 
and that the public services had for the moment absorbed as ue 
Hindu Bengalis as they could take, and that the Bengalis’ predom 
nance elsewhere was being undermined by local men, as o 
literate castes took to English education, led politicians to sg 
about the state of higher education and for increased Indianizatio 
of the Civil Services.3 


1. Pol. A, May 1913, Proc, 72-5. 

2. Notes, Craddock, 27.4.1913, Pol. ^, May 1913, Proc. 72-5. lowing 

3. The decline in Bengali employment in Bihar is evident from the fo n 
figures. In 1912, of the 19 suborainate judges, 16 were Bengalis “inate 
Biharis, i.e. 84.2 per cent were Bengalis. In 1937, of the 24 subor" c ol 
judges, 12 were Bengalis and 12 Biharis and Oriyas. The percenías 
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The programme of the nationalists at this time was of interest only 
to the educated bhadralok. In 1913, of the 813 Hindus holding 
posts above Rs. 200 a month, 285 were Brahmins, 295 Kayasthas 
and 178 other Hindus, of whom a large number were, no doubt, 
Baidyas.! Of the 6,195 B.A.s graduating between 1904 and 1913, 
2,023 were Brahmins, 1,348 Kayasthas, 2,159 other Hindus, 56 
Brahmos.? The peasantry, which consisted of low caste Hindus, 
Such as the Namsudras and Muslims, was unlikely to respond to the 
leadership of men like Surendranath Banerjea, since his demands 
did not affect them. Some attempts were made by samitis, as in the 
Case of Ashwini Kumar Dutt's Swadesh Bandhav, to reach the Mus- 
lim peasantry; but these attempts were not very successful? The 
extremist movement was led by Western educated bhadralok and 
its followers also came from the same social group. While the tech- 
niques of passive resistance were tried in the Bengal swadeshi move- 
Ment, they soon gave way to secret societies, which depended not on 
Mass support but on the heroism of the elite. In British India, English 
education was the way to success. In Bengal the traditional literate 
Castes had seized it as an opportunity for advancement, and where 
Sovernment schools were lacking they founded their own in large 
numbers. Yet in the cold dawn of the twentieth century the profes- 
Sions were sadly overcrowded and the disappointment of the 
educated and semi-educated Bengali youth provided a powerful 
stimulant for political activity. Unemployment, scarcity, high 
Prices, all created discontent. The condition in which most of the 
bhadralok lived could not but make them discontented. It would, 
however, be a grave mistake to dismiss the growth of nationalism 
in Bengal simply as an agitation by ‘place-hunters’ and 'power- 
hunters’, 

; Many were no doubt moved by ideals rather than material condi- 
tions, Aurobindo, with his brilliant academic record, might indeed 
have found himself a good job if he had so wanted. According to an 
estimate, 43 per cent of the listed suspects in East Bengal in 1915 

ad Sufficient private means to support themselves and another 

Per cent had satisfactory employment. Many of the leaders were 
l. Report of the Public Service Gummission, 1916, vol. I, appendix V, p. 502. 


* ibid. appendix X, p. 524. 
ome (Pol.) A, August 1907, Proc. 106. 
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not discontented but their followers were. To fully understand the 
political movements in Bengal during these years one would have to 
discuss the political, religious and cultural ideas which influenced the 
nationalists. Newspapers, such as Bhupendra Nath Dutta's Jugantar, 
Aurobindo's Bande Mataram, Manoranjan Guha Thakurdas’ Nava 
Shakti, and Brahmabanda Upadhyaya's Sandhya, the writings of 
Vivekananda and Bankimchandra encouraged the spirit of revolt 
and self-sacrifice. Ideas of Mazzini and Garibaldi, histories of the 
French, Irish and Russian Revolutions, as well as the Gita, Chandi 
and works of Bankim and Vivekananda also exercised a pro- 
found influence on Bengal. Many of the Bengali revolutionaries 
tried to re-enact Anandmath in actual life. 


BOMBAY 


In Bombay Presidency in the early years of this century the higher- 
educated class consisted mainly of Parsis and Maharashtrian Brah- 
mins. The Parsis, a small but enterprising community, were out- 
Standing both as regards wealth and education. Despite their small 
numbers? the Parsis were pioneers in nearly every department of 
Bombay's life—political, Social, cultural, industrial and educational. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who lived to be India's grand old man at 92, 
was one of the founders of the Indian National Congress in 1885. 
and its President a year later. Jamshedji Tata in steel and power, 
Wadias in shipbuilding, Malbari in social reform, scholars like 
Jivanji Modi and K.R. Cama—all blazed a trail in the last century. 
There have been three Indian members of the British House of 
Commons, and all were Parsis although they belonged to different 
political parties—Dadabhai Naoroji, a Liberal; Sir Mancherji 
Bhownagree, a Conservative; and Shapurji Saklatwala, Labour. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century the Parsis made an impact 
on Indian politics quite out of proportion to their numbers. But 
they were outsiders, and as the Congress became more vocally 
anti-British, the Parsis withdrew from it, as they were naturally 


1. Bengal District Administration Report, 1915, para 199. y 
2. In 1911 there were 83,565 Parsis in Bombay, of whom 50,931 were in Borne 
city. Their proportion per 10,000 of the population was 31. Census 

1911, Bombay, vol. VII, pt. 1, p. 69. 
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reluctant to oppose the Raj which had given them protection and to 
whom they owed their prosperity. The Parsis took part in nationalist. 
politics only so long as the Congress remained the loyal opposition. 
The bulk of the Hindu educated class consisted of Maharashtrian 
Brahmins, and of all Brahmins English education was most advanced 
among the Chitapavans. Among the last of the British conquests was 
that of the Peshwa at Poona. The original Peshwa of Shivaji had 
been a Deshastha Brahmin, but that family had been displaced after 
his death and a Chitapavan obtained the post which thenceforth 
become a hereditary office. The Peshwas kept all the important offices 
Of the state in the hands of members of their own caste, and thus 
the Chitapavans, unique among India’s priestly orders, also became 
4 ruling class. They fought against the Mughal Empire, founded a 
Capital at Poona and from there ruled the vast confederation of 
Maratha chiefs, They had been the mainstay of Maratha power at 
its height. In 1727 the Nizam found every important office filled with 
Chitapavan Brahmins, and in 1817 Elphinstone discovered that 
all the leading Brahmins in the Poona Government came from 
Konkan.t With the coming of British rule the Chitapavans lost much 
of the power they had enjoyed for a century from 1717 to 1817, but, 
With their tradition and aptitude for government service, they 
Continued to monopolize the public services. Local administration 
in all branches below the Indian Civil Service, and outside Sind, 
Was almost entirely in the hands of Brahmins.? In 1913, of the 471 
indus employed in the Bombay Government, 303 were Brahmins.? 
Like the bhadralok of Bengal, the Maharashtrian Brahmins were 
Inclined, both by tradition and by rules of caste, to enter government 
Service or professions such as law or teaching. The army was also a 
traditional Chitapavan stronghold, but after the collapse of the 
aratha Empire this avenue of employment was no longer open. 
Onkan suffered in an excessive degree from the return of the 
military men thrown out of employment during the first years of 
British rule. Besides serving in the cavalry and infantry, most of the 
Orts in the ‘Dakhan’ and along the ghats in the Konkan had been 


1, Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. XVIII, pt. I, Poona, p. 108. 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s Note on Bombay affairs, 26.1.1900, in the Lee- 
3. p {ner Papers, I.O., Mss. Eur., F. 92. 
“port of the Public Service Commission, 1916, vol. I, appendix V, p. 501, 
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garrisoned by Konkanis.1 Though many of them were landowners, 
few were interested in agriculture as an occupation. There were 
hardly any Chitapavan or Deshastha Brahmins engaged in trade 
or industry? The trade and commerce of Maharashtra was mainly 
in the hands of Gujarati Banias and Bhatias.! Thus it was that the 
Brahmins of Maharashtra flocked to the new schools and colleges, 
since English education was the gateway to the public services as 
well as the professions. They were not on the whole a wealthy com- 
munity. While the Parsis and Gujaratis in colleges paid their own 
fees, the Maharashtrian Brahmin students were as a rule dependent 
on scholarships, stipends or private charity. Damodar Chapekar's 
autobiography reveals how poverty-stricken some of the very Tes- 
pectable Brahmin families were, and how anxious and often despe- 
rate they were for employment.? This was their ‘first and most potent 
cause’ of enmity against British rule. Damodar Chapekar writes, 
‘I said to my brother that we might make one more application (to 
government), stating, “Since you decline to appoint to suitable posts 
men like ourselves, who are fond of the art of war, how should we 
gratify our desire? Should we rebel?" *6 

The Brahmin controlled press made a constant grievance of how 
the claims of highly qualified Indians were ignored in favour of less 
qualified Englishmen. In 1899, for instance, Mr Cooke, Principal 
of the Poona Science College, died and the question arose of appoint- 
ing his successor. Mr Naigamwala, Director of the Takhatsinghj! 
Observatory and Professor of Optics and Astronomy at Poona, sent 
a memorial requesting that he should be appointed, as his claims 
were superior to those of Mr Page, whose name the Bombay 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, pt. II, p. 126. 3 

2. Census of India 1911, Bombay, vol. VII, pt. I, p. 338. Of every 1,000 cnit 
pavans, 205 were dependent on income from rent of land and another 25 
listed themselves as cultivators. Their landholdings tended to be smal 

3. idem. Only 74 per 1,000 Chitapavans were engaged in trade and none } 
industry. 

4. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, vol. X, p. 105. P 

5. Source Material for A History of the Freedom Movement in India (hence 
forth referred to as History of Freedom Movement in Bombay), ore, 
1885-1920 (collected from Bombay Government records), Bombay 122 
pp. 961-2. 

6. ibid. p. 992. 
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Government had proposed. The Secretary of State admitted that 
Naigamwala was a distinguished scientist, but his request for pro- 
motion to the Indian Education Service was rejected because the 
Service was reserved for Europeans. Headmasters of government 
Schools were brought all the way from England, when equally 
qualified local masters were available? While distinguished Indian 
Scholars, such as Dr Bhandarkar and Prof. Dastur, were in the 
Provincial Education Service, young English graduates who had 
Obtained a third division were often recruited into the superior 
Indian Education Service. ‘Hitherto there have been many cruel 
Yavan kings in India, wrote Chapekar, ‘but they made no rules 
for excluding Hindus from particular appointments or for limiting the 
number of those open to them.? The Maharashtrian Brahmins 
Tesented this deeply since their memory of occupying the highest 
Offices, and in fact all offices of state services, was very recent. 
National and political ambition thus survived among them. 
There were spasmodic outbreaks of restlessness and violence 
throughout the nineteenth century in the Bombay Deccan, which 
Signified the existence of a continuous tradition of hostility to British 
Tule. It was not, therefore, Western education which made these 
Brahmins anti-British; their disloyalty had a historical origin. The 
lance of disloyalty existed before, but English education gave it a 
sharp head by quickening the political insight of the Brahmins. 
When Tilak joined the Deccan College, ‘the Colonel-Professors of 
the East India Company’s time were being slowly replaced by men of 
learning, many of them young graduates from Oxford and Cambridge. 
Two of the professors who helped Tilak and his classmates to appre- 
Clate English ideas of liberty were Professors Wordsworth and 
hoot. The grandson of the poet lectured on Milton, Shelley and 
Byron, and Shoot on Gibbon, Burke and Hume. Tilak studied 
azzini and Rousseau closely and with his friend Agarkar read 


l. Edn. A, Sept, 1899, Proc. 5; Edn. A, Dec. 1899, Proc. 6; Edn. A, Feb. 1900, 
Proc. 56; Edn. A, May 1900, Proc. 7; Public (Ed.) Despatch No. 43, 
5.4.1900, J.P. Despatches, 1900. 

Bombay Native Newspaper Reports for 1899. 
ron of the Freedom Movement in Bombay, quoted from Autobiography of 
amodar Hari Chapekar, p. 998. 

: D.v, Tahmankar, Lokamanya Tilak (London, 1956), p. 15. 
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books on politics, economics and social development by European 

authors. Some of the more serious students had nightly discussions 

on political matters. They read Mazzini, Burke and Locke, and 
their ideas of self government and independence were reinforced. 

The new education made their minds restless and they no longer 

believed, as perhaps many of their fathers had, that British rule was 

a blessing. Theories of how England was draining wealth out of 

India became popular among educated young men. Reference was 

made in the Tilak Trial to an essay on ‘Is India getting richer or 

poorer under British rule’ contained in Balbodh, a textbook used in 
schools and written by Vinayak Kondev Oke. This was also the 
theme of many articles in Tilak's Kesari and Mahratta.+ 

English education also led to a change of tactics. They realized 
that the British had now consolidated their power and it was foolish 
and futile to attempt to overthrow the Raj by insurrection. And 
so Chiplunkar? and Tilak, instead of leading bands of robbers 
through the hills like Phadke,’ stirred up anti-British feeling by 
writing and speaking. If there was any hope of reviving Maratha 
tule it lay in making use of the new ideological weapons introduced 
by the British. They had already realized the possibilities of spreading 
their political views through schools and colleges, and when follow- 
ing the Hunter Commission’s recommendation, government started 
withdrawing from the field of higher education, they stepped in- 

In a supplement distributed with its first edition, the Mahratta 

justified the educational efforts of its founders, Tilak and Agarkar, 

by arguing that all the social and political evils of Maharashtra could 
be traced to the government system of education. ‘The instinct 

‘of nationality being wide awake within us, we have already under- 

taken the arduous duty of educating the younger portion of the 

Mahratta community; but our experience ... shows that our labours 

will not be appreciated nor will our teaching be of good avail, if we 

1. A Full and Authentic Report of the Tilak Trial of 1897, pp- 86-7 and 
appendix A. 

2. Vishnu Krishna Chiplunkar obtained his B.A. degree in 1873 and became a 
government school teacher. He published a Marathi magazine, Nibandhmala, 
which became very popular. Chiplunkar was a Chitapavan Brahmin. 

3. Vasudeo Balwant Phadke, a Chitapavan who proclaimed himself Minister 


to Shivaji II, directed a series of daring dacoities which were politically moti- 
vated. He was arrested and deported. 
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the wants of the people’. To further this object the society founded 
Fergusson College, named after Sir James Fergusson, the retiring 
Governor of Bombay. Fergusson College soon became very popu- 
lar and had more students than any other college in Bombay Pres- 
idency. Acharya J.B. Kripalani and many of his friends from 
Karachi joined Fergusson College in 1907. The Sindhi students 
formed a club of their own, where they invited important political 
leaders every month to tea or dinner or for lunch. At that time 
Aurobindo Ghose was in Poona as Tilak's guest and the young 
men from Fergusson College went to Tilak Vadi to hear Aurobindo's 
lectures. They got copies of Bipin Chandra Pal's New India and 
Aurobindo's Vande Mataram. Kaka Kalelkar was also a student of 
Fergusson College.? 

In 1897 M.R. Jayakar and a group of his friends established 
the Maratha Education Society, with a view to starting à High 
School where there would be free studentships for poor students, 
scholarships for deserving students, religious instruction and adop- 
tion of Marathi as the medium of education. The school was run 
without any government grants, and such was its popularity that 
on the very first day 250 students registered their names, and in à 
fortnight the figure rose to 500.3 By the opening of these schools and 
colleges managed by Indians, where teachers and professors accepted 
no salary or only a nominal one and fees were low, English education 
was made available to many. Such schools were intended to cut 
across Brahmin dominance of English education. By the beginning 
of this century the number of those receiving English education had 
increased and they were being educated in institutions which fostered 
in young men a ‘haughty spirit’, stern independence, deep thought 
and burning patriotism, and produced graduates who would not be 
‘cringing, devoid of self-respect, ignorant of their cultural heritage 
and indifferent to the humiliating inferiority which face them on all 
sides. The Bombay Government was concerned about this problem 


1. P.M. Limaye, The History of the Deccan Education Society, 1880-1935 (Poona, 
1935), p. 75. 
2. Transcripts of Oral History interviews with J.B. Kripalani and Prof. N.R. 
Malkani, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 1966-7. 
3. M.R. Jayakar, The Story of My Life (Bombay, 1958), vol. I, 1873-1922, p. 27. 
4. Jayakar, The Story of My Life, P: 225 
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emanating from ‘the flood of young men’ graduating each year from 
schools and colleges managed by Indians, ‘full of impossible disloyal 
aspirations, with no sense of discipline, and no bent or equipment 
for a practical career. The belief spread that all Poona Brahmin 
schoolmasters and professsors, in between reading Milton and Locke 
with their pupils, wrote articles in the native press attacking the 
government. The events in Poona during the anti-plague agitation, 
Which led to the murder of Rand and Ayerst and culminated in the 
Tilak sedition trial of 1897, first drew the attention of London and 
Calcutta to the new dangers arising from the spread of English 
education. The Secretary of State was seriously disturbed to find 
Western education ‘when engrafted upon Asiatic mentality’ so upset 
mental balance of some of its recipients as to make them sense- 
foll and ruthless perpetrators of outrage and murder.* The period 
following the Tilak Trial of 1897 was marked in Maharashtra by 
Mereasing tension and mistrust between the government and the 
People. 
Saeed of the features of the 
inve. in Bombay. From the be 
by rie in political agitation. In the 
E ilak, students joined ‘in large numbers, 
At coe while they marched. Poona professors made speeches 
and hivaji celebrations, and so did schoolmasters. Professors Bhanu 
hi Paranjpaye of Fergusson College took a prominent part in the 
OMM celebrations at which Tilak presided. The speeches Were 
in deren disloyal and the professors were promptly taken to task. 
Sh headmaster of Ahmednagar High School made a speech at a 
vaji celebration glorifying Shivaji and adding that the 1857 
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members from holding office in any political association or from 
‘participation in political life. The Poona Native Institution and the 
Maharashtrian College were next to accept the Deccan Education 
Society formula and so did the Ahmednagar Education Society. 
By the middle of 1898 all Sovernment-aided schools had capitulated 
to the threat of financial sanctions, 

Denied access to normal channels for the expression of political 
opinion, many young men turned, more than before, to secret 
Societies, which preached armed revolution as a means of attaining 
freedom. The foremost among these was the Rashtrabhakta Sabha, 
founded by the Savarkar brothers, renamed Mitra-Mela in 1900, 
and which in 1904 adopted the name Abhinav-Bharat or Young 
India, a title borrowed from Mazzini's Young Italy. Most of the 
members were Brahmins. During the swadeshi agitation following 
the partition of Bengal, students in Maharashtra, as in Bengal, took 
à prominent part in the demonstrations. The students of Rajaram 
High School, Kolhapur, refused to use paper of British manufacture 
for their examination and were consequently caned. Professor 
Vijapurkar, a staunch propagator of swadeshi, was made to leave 
Rajaram College. There were similar instances in Amraoti also? 
Meetings were held in Poona to protest against the action of the 
Amraoti and Kolhapur school authorities in punishing students. 
The bonfire of foreign cloth became popular and students were 
active in this too. Again, most of the participants were Brahmins. 

Swadeshi and boycott led to à cry for national education, free 
from government control. National schools were started; of these, 
three in Hubli, Dharwar and Belgaum were in Karnataka where 
Kaka Sahib Kalelkar was a teacher and Diwakar a student. These 
Schools were very similar to the regular schools and did not affect 
the students to the extent which was intended. Professor Vijapurkar, 
dismissed from Rajaram college, started the Samartha Vidyalaya at 
Kolhapur in 1906 and transferred it to Talegaon near Poona the 
next year. The Shri Ganganath Bharatiya Sarva Vidyalaya was another 
such institution, which was started in Baroda by Maharashtrian 
Brahmins. The man behind the school was Keshavrao Deshpande, 
1. Letter from the Chairman of the Council of the Deccan Education Society 


to D.P.L, Bombay, 8.10.1897, J.p. 160/1898. 
2. Khaparde Papers, ‘Diary’, entry numbers 108 and 109, 5.9.1905 and 6.9.1905. 
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a barrister, who had been a co-student and friend of Aurobindo 
Ghose in England, and after returning to India began practicing in 
the Bombay High Court. He was also the editor of Indu Prakash. 
Kaka Kalelkar was the Principal and among the teachers were 
V.B. Joshi, Vaman Shastri Datar, Mama Phadke, and some others 
who were connected with the Abhinav Bharat Society of Nasik.! 
Aurobindo's brother, Barindra, worked in the school office. 
The Sedition Committee Report showed that in Bombay the 
conspirators were all educated Brahmins, mostly Chitapavans. The 
Chapekars had received some education; of the seven accused in the 
Nasik Conspiracy Case in connexion with the murder of Mr 
Jackson, Collector of Nasik, three were students, of whom one 
was a graduate, and two were school-teachers; of the 38 men asso- 
ciated with the Nasik conspiracy case, all but one were Brahmins, 
most of them Chitapavans.? 

As in Bengal, so in Maharashtra the upper classes were held 
together by a language patriotism and the vernacular press played 
à very important role in exciting anti-British feeling. Tilak developed 
Marathi, which was in a formative stage, gave it dynamic strength 
and made it a powerful language in the field of politics. The Marathi 
Press was largely controlled by English-educated Brahmins. In 1910, 


Of the 63 newspapers and periodicals in Marathi, 45 were edited by 


Brahmins and of these 22 were Chitapavans.? All the three news- 
Kanhare as having influenced 


Papers mentioned by Ananta Laxman 

him in his decision to shoot Jackson—Kesari, Kal and Rashtramat— 
Were edited by Chitapavans.* Tilak's Kesari had the largest circula- 
tion of any newspaper in the Bombay Presidency and there was a 
time when every Marathi newspaper was referred to as Kesari. Its 


Circulation in 1910 was 20,000. 
In the years under consideration Gokhale and Pherozeshah Mehta, 


- History of Freedom Movement in Bombay, vol. 1I, pp. 825, 826, 855, 859-63. 

- Sedition Committee Report, pp- 13, 15. ] 

- Bombay Native Newspaper Reports, 1910, from list of Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals as it stood on 1.1.1910, pp. 6-8. 

: Bombay Native Newspaper Reports, 1910. During Tilak's imprisonment 
Kesari was edited by Krishnagi Prabhakar Khadilkar, B.A., Chitapavan 
Brahmin; age: 36. Kal was edited by Sadashiv Laxman Soman, B.A., LL.B., 
Chitapavan Brahmin; age: 26. Rashtramat edited by Shrinivas Bhikaji 
Sardesai, Chitapavan Brahmin; age: 49. 
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both Bombay men, controlled the moderate wings of the Indian 
National Congress, while Tilak and Khaparde led the most formid- 
able group of its critics. Both the moderate and extremist leaderships 
came from the Brahmins, who had an initial lead in the race for 
English education. But gradually pupils of other castes were also 
entering the English schools and colleges and, as their numbers 
increased, they naturally resented the Brahmin monopoly of the 
public services and professions. The increase in the number of non- 
Brahmin students is shown in the following table: 


English High Middle Total male 
Arts Schools Schools and female 
Colleges ^ for boys for boys pupils in 
for boys Secondary 
Schools 
(a) 1896-7 
Brahmins 453 7,242 6,257 13,514 
Non-Brahmins 237 4,994 6,620 11,657 
(b) 1912-13 5 
Brahmins 1,832 15,740 6,807 = 
Non-Brahmins 1,310 11,243 12,866 di 
(c) 1921-2 
Brahmins 2,141 15,379 4,232 20,522 
Non-Brahmins 1,558 18,218 9,090 29,008 


(a) Report of the D.P.I. on the Progress of Education in Bombay, 1896-7, 
vol. I, General Table III. 


(5b) Report of the D.P.I. on the Progress of Education in Bombay, 1912-13, 
vol. I, Generai Table 3 (a). 


(c) Report of the D.P.I. on the Progress of Education in Bombay, 1921-2, 
vol. I, General Table 3 (a). 


The disparity in educational progress between the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins in Maharashtra was partly responsible for the rise of 
the anti-Brahmin movement, and by the 1920s the old Brahmin 
leadership found itself without followers. 

Few could have predicted when the Congress was founded that 
the man who was to lead the country to freedom would be a Gujarati 
Bania from Porbunder. Whereas Maharashtra had been politically 
active and alive since the middle of the nineteenth century, Gujarat 
had remained relatively quiescent. Yet if any part of India had an 
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indigenous commercial or industrial bourgeoisie it was Gujarat. 
Textile manufacture was the major industry of Bombay Presidency, 
and in 1912, of the 497 factories concerned in the textile industry, 
only 26 were owned by Europeans, and the majority of Indian ones 
belonged to Parsis or Gujarati Banias.! In 1901-2 the largest num- 
ber of income tax assessees outside Bombay City were in Ahmedabad 
district, where the largest amount of income tax was also assessed.? 
Whereas the number of Income tax assessees under 'Salaries, Pen- 
Sions, Annuities and Gratuities paid by the Government’ was higher 
in the Central Division (Maharashtra), profits of companies and 
interests on securities in Ahmedabad district alone were much 
greater than in the entire Central Division.? Apart from Bombay 
City, the largest percentages engaged in commerce and industry in 
the Presidency were in Surat and in Ahmedabad. Gujarat was thus 
à more prosperous area than the Deccan, and commercially and 
industrially more advanced. 
, In India the correlation between higher education and trade and 
Industry was. on the whole negative. The backwardness of college 
and university education in Gujarat was another case in point. 
Both in Bengal and Maharashtra the higher caste Hindus had taken 
enthusiastically to the new education. All roads led to schools and 
Colleges, and these in turn to government service and the professions. 
In Striking contrast, very few of the Gujarat Brahmins depended on 
80vernment service or the professions for their livelihood. Six per 
cent of Gujarati Brahmins were engaged in administration as against 
Per cent Deccan Brahmins.’ In Gujarat, the Brahma-Kshatris 
(local name for Kayasthas) were numerically a very small group. 
According to the Census of 1891, Brahma-Kshatris, Kayasthas and 
Prabhus together formed 0.091 per cent of Gujarat’s population. 
here were abundant openings for educated young men in trade and 
Commerce, and these occupations carried status value, contrary to 
the situation prevalent in Maharashtra and Bengal. With few depen- 
dent on government employment or the professions, the latter were 


x Report on the Aministration of the Bombay Presidency, 1911-12, p. 147. 

E Income Tax Report, Bombay Presidency, 1902, Return No. VI. 

- Income Tax Statistical Returns of Bombay Presidency, 1911-12, pp. 4-5, Return 
4 No. IV. The same is true for the entire period 1898-1922. 


* Census of India 1901, Bombay, vol. IX, pt. 1, pp. 217-18. 
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not crowded, nor was there any resentment against lack of jobs or 
promotions. Surendranath Banerjea's speech at the Ahmedabad 
Congress attacking Curzon's education policy must have had little 
impact on a city which had only one government college, and that by 
no means in a flourishing condition. The total number of pupils in 
Gujarat College in 1870-71 was 35; in 1881-2 the number was re- 
duced to 9. Whereas English education was not advanced in Gujarat, 
primary and secondary education was widespread—more so than in 
Maharashtra—and the growth was particularly marked between 
1912 and 1917. 

The Home Rule Movement of 1917 was the first political movement 
to really affect Gujarat, and Nadiad in the Kaira district became the 
centre from which Home Rulers went out to preach their doctrine to 
the villagers.! At the time of the Surat Congress in 1907 there was on 
the whole little political consciousness in Gujarat. The battle then 
was between Tilak, who led the extremists of Poona, and Pheroze- 
Shah Mehta and Gokhale representing the moderates. Gujarat 
politicians played a very insignificant role. Tilak remarked how 
Gujarat in 1917 was no longer the place it had been a decade before.” 
The Home Rule Movement gained considerable force when the 
agitation against the payment of land revenue was started. Educa- 
tion in Gujarat was never the monopoly of any caste, and in fact was 
more widespread among the Banias and Jains than among the 
Brahmins. Vernacular education was also fairly widespread among 
the cultivating classes—such as the Kunbis and the Patidars. 
Gandhi, unlike the political leaders of Bengal and Maharashtra, did 
not come from a caste which was alienated from the peasantry. He 
and his associates in the Kaira satyagraha—Somabhai Kashibhai, 
Gokaldas Parekh, Vithalbhai and his brother Vallabhbhai Patel 
(all, incidentally, non-Brahmins)—could take up the cause of the 
peasantry and understand their problems as perhaps the high caste 
Bengal and Maharashtra leaders could never have done. Educa- 
tional movements such as the Charotar Education Society, founded 
by Motibhai Amin in 1916, helped in the spread of literacy in the 
agrarian districts of Anand and Kaira. 

The swadeshi movement in Bengal derived its main support from 


1. History of the Freedom Movement in India, vol. II, p. 730. 
2. Tilak to Khaparde, 23.9.1917, File 2, Khaparde Papers. 
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bhadralok, having at least one foot in the soil as tenure-holders. 
In 1907 Aurobindo, in his articles on passive resistance, ruled out a 
no-tax campaign on Irish lines, as this might eventually hurt the 
patriotic landlord class of Bengal. Eloquent speeches, articles and 
songs on brotherhood could not bridge the gulf between the bhadra- 
Jok and the common people in Bengal. 

In the years when the Congress was dominated by a Western- 
educated leadership voicing the demands of their class, Gujarat, 
which lagged behind in English education, played an insignificant 
role in Indian politics. But when Gandhi realized that to make the 
national movement effective he must reach down to the peasantry, 
it was perhaps not entirely accidental that he chose to launch 
his first experiment in satyagraha in a part of the country where 
literacy and education were widespread among the cultivating 
classes. 


MADRAS 


The correlation between education and growing political activity 
which was so noticeable in Bengal and Maharashtra was absent in 
Madras. Till about 1910-15, there was hardly any organized political 
life at the provincial level. Hamilton referred to Madras as ‘that 
sleepy presidency’ where ‘nothing of sufficient importance was 
happening’.! He regarded its administration as ‘archaic’ and wrote 
that ‘the extraordinary ease with which its inhabitants can be 
governed has made it the most inert and backward administration in 
India. Without exaggeration, I do not believe there has been any 
great reform or change in its methods during the last hundred 
years.'? 

In Bengal and Maharashtra one of the major grievances of the 
educated class was that suitable employment opportunities did not 
exist for them. In Madras, on the other hand, employment was 
available in public services for almost all graduates; in fact the 
annual average number of graduates fell short of the estimated 
annual recruitment. In the late 1890s there were about 6,500 posts 
carrying a monthly salary of Rs. 30 and upwards at the disposal of 


1. Hamilton to Curzon, 26.1.1899 (H.P.). 
2. Hamilton to Curzon, 26.12.1900 (H.P.). 
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the Madras government, and there was an annual vacancy of about 
290 posts. The average number of graduates in Arts between 1885 
and 1895 was annually 236. In addition to these 6,500 posts there were 
many more carrying a salary of Rs. 15 and above but under Rs. 30. 
In any case only about a third of those who graduated entered govern- 
ment service.! The number of graduates did not substantially increase 
and hence there was not the same serious problem of graduate un- 
employment as there was in the other two Presidencies. In 1913, 
of the 478 Hindus employed in the government, 350 were Brahmins. 
40 per cent of the posts carrying a salary of over Rs. 200 were held by 
Hindus, 30 per cent of these by Brahmins.? The Brahmin population 
was not increasing very much and hence the competition for jobs 
among them was also not very great. The Bengali bhadralok 
migrated to Bihar, the United Provinces and Punjab in search of 
employment. Large numbers of Maharashtrian Brahmins settled 
in the Central Provinces, Gujarat and Karnataka and in the princely 
states of Kathiawar, and were employed in administration and in the 
professions. But there was no such northward movemerit among the 
South Indian Brahmins till the rise of the anti-Brahmin movement. 
This is possibly an indication that there were enough jobs available 
for educated South Indian Brahmins in their own province, and this 
may be one of the reasons for their lack of participation in agitational 
politics. 

Brahmins had a lead in English education and therefore in the 
professions such as the Bar and the bureaucracy. Brahmin groups 
like the Smartha sects of Tanjore were doing particularly well in the 
public services. The 1912 breakdown of castes in the public services 
revealed that in the Revenue Department Brahmins held slightly over 
50 per cent of the major posts although they formed hardly 3 per cent 
of the population. They held 55 per cent of the posts in the Executive 
Branch and 60-70 per cent in the Judicial Branch, and these propor- 
tions had been increasing since 1896. The table below illustrates the 
Brahmin monopoly of the public services.3 


1. 3rd Quin. Review of Education in India, 1892-7, vol. I, p. 104. 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on Public Services, 1916, vol. I, 
p. 500. 

3. ibid. vol. II, pp. 103-4. 
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Percentage to total male Percentage of appoint- 


population ments held 
Census of 1911 1896 1913 
i. Executive Branch:— 
Deputy Collectors— 
Number of each class: 
77 Brahmins 3:2 53 55 
30 non-Brahmins 85.6 25 21.5 
ii. Judicial Branch:— 
Sub-Judges— 
Number of cach class: 
15 Brahmins 3:2 71.4 83.3 
3 non-Brahmins 85.6 21.4 16.7 
(Hindus) 
District Munsifs— 
93 Brahmins — 66.4 72.6 
25 non-Brahmins — 21.2 19.5 


(Hindus) 


Since 1892 not a single non-Brahmin Hindu had been returned to 
the Madras Legislative Council from the six coastal districts known 
as the Northern Circars by the electorate. In the Legislative Council 
election of 1916, out of the ten seats thrown open to the general 
electorate in the whole Presidency, nine were captured by Brahmins 
and only one by a high caste non-Brahmin Hindu. In the Imperial 
Legislative Council, Madras was represented by three members, all 
Brahmins.! As long as Brahmins retained their monopoly of educa- 
tion and public service, and their position of authority and supremacy 
was not challenged, there was not much reason for them to be dis- 
contented with their situation. English education was, however, 
gradually spreading among non-Brahmins and in the non-Tamil 
Speaking areas of the Madras Presidency. 

Being late entrants into the field for education and for office, the 
non-Brahmins found themselves handicapped by the monopoly 
of the Brahmins. Brahmin domination had been so old and so 
complete that the lower Hindu castes felt greater grievance against 


1. Report of the Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for India to 
questions connected with the franchise and other matters relating to constitu- 
tional reforms (Chairman: Lord Southbourough), vol. I, p. 125. 
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them than against the British. During the Public Service Commission 
inquiry in Madras, non-Brahmin Hindus came forward and made 
statements, the whole character of which corresponded exactly 
with statements regarding English civilians made by Brahmins, if 
for the word English was substituted the word Brahmin.! Montagu 
was astounded to find that although the non-Brahmins were ‘vigorous 
enough to object to the influence of the Brahmins, they lie on their 
stomachs and appeal to the government for help instead of fighting". 

In 1916 the formation of the Home Rule League by Mrs Besant, 
in which the Brahmins played a leading role, aroused fear among 
non-Brahmins of a Brahmin take-over should she succeed. They felt 
that the Brahmins had everything to gain by Home Rule because they 
had an overwhelming majority of government posts and seats in the 
Legislative Council. These apprehensions lay behind the foundation 
of the Justice Party.? Leaders of this group were mostly well-educat- 
ed, middle class, professional non-Brahmins. Theagaraya Chettiar 
had graduated from Madras University in 1876 and in 1898 he was 
made a Fellow of the University; Dr T.M. Nair had received his 
medical education in Madras, Edinburgh and Paris.! These leaders 
were constantly urging non-Brahmins to take to education as à 
means of improving their position. The non-Brahmin movement 
gained considerable support after Montagu’s declaration in 1917, 
which suggested the possibility of a transfer of power. It was in one 
aspect a movement of the later-educated classes. 

The Andhra movement also had its beginnings during these years- 
The Telugu demand for a separate province became louder the more 
they realized that the transfer of power to Indians was imminent. 
There was a sharp rise in literacy in both English and Telugu in the 
Andhra districts between 1901 and 1921 and this suggests an impor- 
tant reason for their entrance into Madras politics during this 
period. Initially the leadership of the Andhra movement came from 
the Telugu Brahmins who resented Tamil Brahmin domination 1n 
multilingual Madras state. The Telugu Brahmin lawyer and bureau- 


1. Report of the Royal Commission on Public Services, 1916, vol. II, p. 259. 

2. E.S. Montagu, An Indian Diary, p. 118. 

3. For a discussion of this see E.F. Irschik, Politics and Social Conflict in South 
India (California, 1969). 

4. Justice Party: Golden Jubilee Souvenir (Madras, 1968), pp. 29, 31, 41. 
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crat saw in a separate Andhra state a chance to replace his Tamilian 
rival. But education was spreading among other castes in the Telugu 
districts of Madras. Male literacy among the Kammas increased 
from 4.8 per cent in 1901 to 13.6 per cent in 1921 and male literacy 
in English from 0.03 to 0.45 per cent. Male literacy among the 
Reddis increased from 3.8 to 10.2 per cent during these twenty years 
and male literacy in English from 0.04 to 0.41 per cent! As more 
and more non-Brahmins received education they resented the almost 
exclusive control of government jobs and political life by the Brah- 
mins. Educational advance was an important factor in contributing 
to the rise of the Andhra movement and in the growth of non- 
Brahmin political awareness. It is of course important to bear in mind 
that the political conflicts described above were taking place within 
a limited arena. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


In Bengal and Bombay Presidencies, the effect of Western-type 
education upon political evolution was direct and unmistakable; 
but in the United Provinces, as in Madras, that effect came by more 
circuitous routes. Neither Madras nor the United Provinces fit easily 
into the model of political growth which holds good for Bengal 
and Bombay; both of them exhibit features specific to themselves; 
each moved on its own time-table. Nevertheless, certain unifying 
factors were at work. Western-type education was acting as a deter- 


minant of political change, although a number of other determinants 
were also to be found. 

During the half-century which followed the rising of 1857 there 
was plenty of political activity in the United Provinces; but the 
politics which underlay it was hardly of the same sort as that cons- 
picuous in Bengal and Bombay. In Northern India at this time the 
moving forces of politics did not consist of the educated sections of 
high castes, asserting a claim for a share of power: there was no 
counterpart to the bhadralok or to the Chitapavans. The number of 
pupils in Arts colleges and of graduates was small and there was no 
Problem of a fast increasing, discontented, unemployed or underpaid 
literati. Again, political activity was not concerned with all-India, or 
1. Census of India 1921, Madras, vol. XIII, pt. I, pp. 119, 128-9. 
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even with provincial issues. It was grouped around such cities as 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares, and here the issues turned on 
small struggles for local eminence and on a growing communal 
acrimony over the public services and the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 
In 1900 Sir Anthony MacDonnell's government issued a resolution 
allowing the alternative use of the Urdu or Nagri scripts in official 
documents and in law courts. This was opposed by the Muslims; pro- 
test meetings were organized, mainly by lawyers who feared that they 
would lose their Hindu clients. Such disputes which arose during this 
half-century were instances rather of political agitation than of poli- 
tical organization. They are faintly linked with education, since the 
Agarwals and Kayasthas, who led the Hindu side, were the best-edu- 
cated of the Hindu castes, and since the Muslims too were slowly 
becoming equipped for controversy through the training of the 
M.A.O. College at Aligarh; nevertheless, these are fairly tenuous 
connexions. 

Even more important, the political rivalries during the period were 
predominantly disputes between Indians themselves, rather than 
challenges, however concealed, to the older Raj. By and large: 
British rule did not bear heavily upon the United Provinces. The 
region was little developed, and the British were content to leave 
much of the local administration in the hands of the notables— 
talukdars, zamindars or raises. Consequently, although the second 
half of the nineteenth century was certainly not a period of political 
stagnation in the United Provinces, it was not a period of political 
organization or of much interest with affairs beyond the parish 
pump. Nevertheless, this region, apparently so backward in political 
matters, was to spring to the forefront of the national movement at 
the end of the First World War. In the persons of such figures as 
Motilal Nehru, yesterday's moderates became today's extremists; 
and from 1920 onwards it is no exaggeration to assert that all-India 
politics were dominated by a coalition between Bombay and the 
United Provinces. 

The causes of this dramatic and momentous change are not yet 
fully understood; but two of them are already identified. During 
the later nineteenth century Hindu-Muslim relations gradually 
deteriorated, especially in the western districts of the province. 
This seems to have been related to the more rapid social and economic 
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development of the western than of the eastern districts; a process 
which benefited Kayasthas, Agarwalas and the like more than the 
Muslims. The result was to put the Muslims in these districts on the 
defensive against the growing ambition of the Hindus. This process 
seems to have had important political implications since it was pre- 
dominantly the Muslims from the western part of the United Provin- 
ces, who took the lead in the movement to wrest control at Aligarh 
from the staid and moderate trustees who had dominated it hitherto. 
This ‘young party’ which came more and more under the influence 
of Mohammed Ali and Pan-Islamic doctrines, went on to capture 
first the Muslim League in the United Provinces and then the 
All-India Muslim League. Since its foundation the M.A.O. College 
had dominated Indian Muslim politics. Of the members of the 
Provisional Committee of the All-India Muslim League appointed 
at its Dacca session in 1906, the largest number were from Agra and 
Oudh. Around 1912 the old leaders were ousted and Aligarh became 
a centre of Pan-Islamic activity. The Muslims of the United Pro- 
vinces now adopted a course which was openly anti-British. The 
whole of the process which led first to the Congress-League coalition 
of 1916 and then to the K/iilafat agitation of 1921-2 was dominated 
by radical Muslims who were the products of the new Western-type 
of education. It is true that their propaganda brought back into 
politics many of the orthodox maulyis who voiced slogans very 
different from those of the Westernized Muslims;but the determinant 
of the process lay in the new men. 

During the same years, influential Hindu opinion in the province 
was also moving into the politics of extremism. It is far from clear 
why this was so. But we may speculate that one of the causes of 
this change was a version of the same process that was transform- 
ing the politics of Madras. Like it or not, the government was 
slowly being driven into policies of greater intervention in the lives 
of its Indian subjects. The old regime of limited commitment, of 
reliance on local notables and of the /aissez-faire which paradoxi- 
cally lay at the heart of imperialism, was slowly replaced by local 
action which plucked power, patronage and initiative from those 
Indian hands which had been happy to act for the Raj hitherto, 
During the first two decades of this century, the United Provinces 
government was interfering more and more in matters of education 
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and local government. As their local powers contracted, the poli- 
tical horizon of the Hindu notables expanded so that they were 
ripe for the anti-British overtures which the Muslim radicals were 
now making to them. 


i 


Conclusion 


The discussion in the foregoing pages, showing the crucial impor- 
tance of education in the period under study, is corroborated by 
the keen interest taken in educational controversies both by officials 
and nationalists during that time. Around the turn of the century 
both London and Calcutta began having doubts about the wisdom 
of their education policy. The /aissez-faire policy adopted in 1854, 
and more vigorously applied since 1884, was formally abandoned 
by Curzon, as its results were considered both educationally and 
politically dangerous. The principal aims of his policy were to 
bring the entire educational structure under government control 
and thereby improve quality while at the same time restricting the 
growth of higher education. It was also a part of official policy to 
Bive a new direction to the growth of education by emphasizing 
primary instead of higher, vernacular instead of English, and tech- 
nical instead of literary education. All these policies had political 
implications. This was by no means a peculiarity of Curzon's ad- 
ministration or of British rule in India. Educational policies are 
determined by political considerations almost everywhere. Every 
Bovernment has varying degrees of control over its education System. 
At the turn of the century Indian education had some very genuine 
defects. One of the reasons why they defied solution was because 
Political considerations were allowed to dominate and prejudice 
the issue. Plans to reorganize the senates, impose stricter conditions 
of affiliation for colleges, prescribe suitable text-books, appoint 
loyal teachers and take over the control of secondary schools were 
all measures directed towards making education safe for the Bri- 
tish Raj. There was a belief among many officials that too much 
familiarity with English literature and English history had produced 
Politically undesirable consequences. Encouragement of technical 
Studies was undertaken in a half-hearted manner in the hope that 
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it would produce fewer lawyers and Arts graduates and thus fewer 
critics of British rule in India. None of these measures were, however, 
very effective. In attempting to do so much, the Government of 
India obviously over-estimated its own power. No government could 
bring schools and colleges spread over an entire sub-continent under 
control unless it had vast resources at its disposal in terms of both 
men and money. If the Education Departments really wanted a voice 
in the affairs of private schools and colleges, it was necessary to 
push hard and spend much. Given the nature of British rule in India 
during peace-time and the financial limitations of the government, 
neither was possible. By the early twentieth century, the Raj depen- 
ded for its day to day administration on thousands of Indian clerks 
and officers who were the products of English education and there 
Were severe limits to the government's ability to reconstruct the 
System which produced these men. Limited by the small finances 
available, restricted by its own cumbersome bureaucratic machin- 
ery, checked at every step by the opposition of educated Indians 
and unwilling to use Tepressive measures, the government found 
itself powerless to bring the educatiori system under control or tO 
assert new priorities. Its failure to carry through its education pO- 
licy was basically a failure of power. Indeed, the great interest taken 
by the government in education and its fear of the political poten- 
tial of the educated classes was itself, in a sense, an indication O 
its loss of power. Policies in Simla and Calcutta were becoming less 
a matter of challenge, more of responses. The seemingly autocra- 
tic British Raj was by this time neither omnipotent nor omni- 
competent. 

That government education policies were ineffective is demons- 
trated by the growth of higher education which the government had 
been anxious to restrict. There were nearly 13,000 pupils in Arts 
colleges in 1898 and over 45,000 in 1922. Pupils in secondary schools 
increased from 339,704 to 823,416. Nearly 40,000 students obtain? 
their B.A. degrees between 1897-8 and 1916-17, and there Wer? 
roughly 200,000 matriculates in these years. English education di 
not, however, spread at the Same rate everywhere. It grew fastes 
where it began first—in Bengal, Bombay and Madras. But in thes? 
Presidencies it was not equally diffused among all districts, commu 
nities, castes or linguistic groups, The first groups to respond t0 ! 
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were the traditionally literate castes such as the Brahmins and the 
Kayasthas. Everywhere higher education was more widespread among 
men than among women, in cities than in villages, and among those 
coming from the middle classes rather than among the very rich or 
the very poor. The trading castes such as the Subarana-Baniks and 
Gandha-Baniks of Bengal, the Agarwals of the United Provinces 
or the Banias and Jains of Gujarat took full advantage of primary 
and secondry education; so also the Muslim trading castes of 
Bohras and Khojas. University education was most widespread 
among the writer castes, such as the Kayasthas of Bengal and the 
United Provinces, the Prabhus of Maharashtra and the Brahma- 
Kshatris of Gujarat, and among the Brahmins who were the tradi- 


tional custodians of learning. 

All through these two and a half 
pe neual new areas and new group: 
oa among non-Brahmins in Madra 

uslims in Bengal, among depressed classes and among women. 
Backward áreas such as Andhra, Bihar, Gujarat and the United 
Provinces were beginning to catch up with their more advanced 
Neighbours. 

Education was obviously one determinant of politics, but how far 
Was it a crucial determinant? In Bengal and Maharashtra there 
15 a fairly close relationship between the growth of English educa- 
tion and the pattern of political activity throughout this period. 
n Madras on the other ‘hand, though Western education had an 
d start, political organizations did not start functioning effec- 
d at a provincial level till about 1915. Various factors were 

Sponsible for this—economic, administrative and educational; 
Teligion, language and caste also played a role in preventing the 


on of local political groups. The United Provinces again present 
different picture. Here there was consider 


able political activity in 
the late nineteenth century but not of the same kind as in Bombay 
or Bengal, Like Madras, the polities of the United Provinces was 
e : ? 
essentially localized till the secon 


decades English education was 
s. By the 1920s it was spread- 
s and Maharashtra, among 


d decade of this century. But even 
tion was a determinant of political 


i 
dB these two provinces educa d i : 
ange. The districts, castes and communities which had a lead in 


un education were politically more advanced and leaders of the 
€w style of politics had been products of the Western-type of educa- 
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tion. A study of the history of the seven provinces of India at this 
time suggests that the educational determinant of politics worked 
most clearly and forcibly in those provinces where Western education 
had penetrated most. In the more remote regions such as the Central 
Provinces or the North-West Frontier Province the educational 
factor was much weaker. But on the other hand, there are 
obvious dangers in confining this analysis of the education factor 
to the study of Western-type of education. Some regions of 
British India, such as Gujarat and Andhra, where vernacular educa- 
tion was widespread, became politically active after 1920 when 
the English-educated leadership ceased to dominate Indian politics 
to the same extent as before. 

An analysis of the spread of education throws light on many of 
the linguistic, caste and communal rivalries which were beginning 
to make their appearance during these years. The three most 
educationally advanced communities, the Bengali bhadralok, the 
Chitapavans of Maharashtra and the Tamilian Brahmins had as- 
sumed the political leadership in their respective geographical 
regions. Western ideas and thought infiltrated into the vernaculars 
of these provinces with the result that Bengali, Marathi and Tamil 
seized the opportunities earlier than other Indian languages, t 
assert their superiority over the other vernaculars in the Presiden- 
cies. In multi-lingual provinces, political leadership was at first 
monopolized by such dominant language groups. But this situation 
was to change. Once education started to affect other castes and 
language groups, these new men began to resent the pre-eminence 
of those who had been first off the mark. Bihar resented the domina- 
tion of Bengal, Karnataka that of Maharashtra. The Telugus ob- 
jected to the assumption of superiority by the Tamilians, and the 
non-Brahmin's protested against the Brahmin monopoly of political 
power. Both Brahmins and non-Brahmins sought government 
support, and when this was given in Madras to the Justice Party, 
many Brahmins became anti-British. 

Many of the social reformers also belonged to the Western- 
educated class. Educated men defined the ideals of reform, and those 
ideals reflected the particular needs and desires of their supporters; 
who also came from the educated classes. The impact of the 
social reform movement was therefore limited. Rammohan Roy 
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set the pattern for the social reform movements which were to follow. 
The Hindu College and the Elphinstone Institution produced the 
first rebels against Hindu society. The spread of education was one 
of the factors which produced dissatisfaction with many traditional 
Hindu customs and rituals. Even revivalist Hindu leaders who 
reacted against excessive Westernization were themselves endowed 
with Western training. The movement for the emancipation of 
Indian women and for women’s rights also had part of its origin in 
the spread of English education. 

The political and social consequences of English education 
were far more subtle and complex and varied than merely the 
growth of a professional middle class which imbibed liberal ideas 
and demanded representative institutions. The relationship between 
education and the shaping of the new political elite, which became 
the chief critic of the government, has been so carefully studied that 
the point needs no elaboration here. English education set off not 
One but a whole chain of reactions within Hindu society. For every 
liberalizing tendency in India there was a corresponding conser- 
Vative reaction. For every social reform association established, 
at least one orthodox body was founded to counter whatever 
influence the reformers were thought to have. As the movements for 
Social reform first arose in Bengal, so did the opposition to reform. 
In 1830 the Dharma Sabha was founded in Calcutta to counter the 
Brahmo Sabha, Various other associations were also formed by the 
Orthodoxy to preserve Hinduism from the assault of the reformists: 
the Sanatana Dharma Rakshini Sabha (est. 1873) and the Dharma 
Mahamandali (est. 1893). In Bombay an organization was formed to 
©ppose widow remarriage and Tilak led the opposition against the 
Age of Consent Bill. In Punjab the Sanatana Dharma Sabha, founded 
by Pandit Din Dayal Sharma in 1895, mobilized the opposition 
against the Arya Samaj. At almost the same time as the Muslim 

cague was formed, Lala Lal Chand, an ex-Arya Samajist began 
forming Hindu Sabhas in North India. The secular political aims 
Of the Congress were opposed by the Hindu Mahasabha. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan’s efforts at social and religious reform aroused bitter 
9Pposition from orthodox Muslims. English education reinforced 
Tesentments which in many cases were centuries old and deeply 
embedded in the Hindu caste structure and in India's history. 
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At the same time it is important to notice that Western education 
did not provide the only political style in which opposition to British 
rule was expressed. It has been demonstrated that side by side with 
the rise of anglicization in the urban centres there existed a long 
tradition of dislike of foreign rule. Whether inspired by discontented 
local notables or founded on xenophobia or on the religious 
resistance of the Wahabis, attitudes of this sort have been traced in a 
fairly continuous series from the eighteenth century to 1857 and 
beyond. On the other hand it is clear that movements of this sort, 
both in the structure of their leadership and the nature of their 
demands, were very different from the Congress. In the period 
1898-1920 both the moderate and extremist leadership of the 
nationalist movement came from the English-educated class. Gokhale 
and Tilak, Surendranath Banerjea and Bipin Chandra Pal, Malaviya 
and Lajpat Rai, the Savarkar brothers and the Ghose brothers were 
all products of the new schools and colleges. The early Congress 
leaders appealed to Englishmen in England and placed their reliance 
on English history and English political ideas. The deínands of ie 
Congress in these years were mainly for enlarged legislative councils, 
and for a larger share for Indians in the administration of the 
country; ideas derived from English concepts of representative an 
responsible government. Some of the extremists derived their 
inspiration from Italian and Russian secret societies. The extremists- 
—Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Aurobindo Ghose, Bipin Chandra Pal— 
came from the middle class. Though English-educated, they drew 
Sustenance from India’s heritage and appealed to Indians by 
invoking religious patriotism. English was the common medium 
between these men drawn from different parts of India, and also is 
language of dialogue between them and the government. Thus m 
this period at least the theory that there was a close connexion 
between the growth of education and political activity must be 
substantially true. ! 

It might of course be argued that the role of English education i? 
the rise of nationalism has been exaggerated since it overstresses 
the importance of the sophisticated spokesmen of the movement and 
underrates the wide extent of the grievances which they described. 
From this point of view it may seem that the nationalist movement 
was really the cumulative result of the total impact of British rule 
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—economic, social and political—as it had worked out over a 
century, rather than of the activities of a microscopic minority who 
had read Burke or Mill. There is much to be said for such a view, 
but here again it applies, at least as far as Bengal and Maharashtra 
are concerned, to the years after 1920 when other groups were 
brought into the nationalist movement, transforming its character. 
Moreover, the connexion between Western education and the rise 
of non-European nationalisms is palpable when these movements 
are examined on a world scale. It was perhaps de Tocqueville who 
was the first to stress the significance of intellectuals in the French 
Revolution; the intellectuals turned against the ancien regime and 
became a driving force in national politics. Men of letters became the 
leaders of public opinion and played for a while the part which 
normally, in free countries, falls to professional politicians. Rightly 
Or wrongly de Tocqueville thought this was true of the French 
Revolution, but in fact it has become the common characteristic of 
all modernizing movements, whether revolutions or independence 
movements. Russia, Japan, China, the African countries, the 
Islamic World, and South East Asia have all had at the starting 
point of the process of modernization a fairly numerous and 
differentiated educated elite. The turn of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries saw the emergence of nationalism as a force in 
Egypt, Turkey, Iran and in some other countries of the Middle 
East. It was in the Imperial Lycee of Galatsary in Istambul, in the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, and in the schools and colleges 
of Egypt, that the first signs of discontent appeared. Mustafa Kemal, 
Murad Bey, Jamal-ud-din al-Afghani, were all members of a small 
Western-educated intelligentsia. 

Indeed, it is when the educational process which this work has 
attempted to study is placed in a world setting that its true signi- 
ficance becomes apparent. In the first place it was closely connected 
With the first tentative moves to adjust or to remove the control 
of a European power. The government itself saw this clearly, and 
hence Curzon and his successors attached great importance to the 
education policy of the Raj. At the same time the failure of this 
Policy shows forcibly the limitations of that Raj. In this period 
When educational questions became political issues, the growing 
Conflict between educated Indians and the government could turn 
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on either the one or the other aspect of imperial domination. In 
this sense a study of education in British India between 1898 and 
1920 explains much in the rise of the movement which was to end the 
expansion of Europe. 

But in a larger sense the importance of this educational process 
goes beyond the mere political changes which were to lead to the 
transfer of power. Over and above the growing challenge which 
education was able to throw out to Western rule lies its role in 
modernizing countries of Africa and Asia. Here the drawbacks 
of the education system become obvious. While a Westernized elite 
emerged which pioneered social and political reform movements, 
education through a foreign medium helped to preserve and 
increase the gulf between this class and the masses. The neglect of 
primary and technical education; lack of provision for commercial 
and agricultural specialization; unsatisfactory methods of teaching; 
inadequate facilities for training teachers; undue importance at 
tached to examinations and degrees—these were some of the traits 
inherited from colonial and pre-colonial times whica constituted 
serious impediments to development. The effects of English 
education were not however wholly negative. The system produced 
a limited number of professional men—administrators, doctors, 
engineers, etc., and as the preceding chapters have shown, the 
political implications of English education were considerable. 
Educated Indians did little to reform the education system as they 
were its products and were conscious of the benefits they derived 
from it. Once the captains and kings had departed, it was cleat that 
development was the fundamental issue to be solved in those 
countries where they had built their secretariats. In the deepest sense 
it is as a phase of this process of nation-building that the history © 
education in British India between 1898 and 1920 can best be seen- 
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